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A Review of the World 


OW it is the judicial system of the 
N country that is undergoing critical 
scrutiny. With the Supreme Court 
openly charged by one of its own 
members with “dangerous usurpation” of leg- 
islative powers to an extent that “may well 
cause some alarm for the integrity of our 
institutions”; with the President of the 
United Statés charging that a condition exists 
in our criminal courts that is “startling and 
humiliating” and that the situation in our 
civil courts places the poor man “at a woful 
disadvantage” with a rich opponent; with the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court appoint- 
ing a commission, to consist of himself and 
two associate justices, for the purpose of re- 
forming the rules of procedure in the courts 
of equity of the United States; and with a 
formidable movement in many states to make 
all our judges subject to “recall” at any time, 
under provisions which constitute, according 
to the attorney general of the United States, 
“an attack on the independence of the judi- 
ciary,’—these developments coming one after 
another in quick succession have had a cumu- 
lative effect that borders close upon the sen- 
sational. 


T= two notable decisions by the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases are notable not alone for their 
effects upon industry and interstate commerce, 
but for their political effect as a result of the 
court’s exercize of an authority that is pas- 


sionately challenged. In a recent meeting in 
New York City, one of the speakers, William 
P. Hamilton, editor of an influential financial 
paper—the Wall Street Journal—even while 
defending the Supreme Court for saving the 
general business of the country, admits that 
it “has read into the Sherman law an amend- 
ment that never could have passed the Con- 
gress of the United States,” and a meaning 
which Senator Edmunds, the real author of 
the law, has declared he never intended to 


convey. Another speaker, Carl Snyder, well 
known as an author of scientific and industrial 
works, characterized our highest tribunal as 
“an absolutely autocratic body, holding office 
for a lifetime, deliberately overriding the will 
of the people of the United States.” And Mr. 
William J. Bryan refers to the Chief Justice 
in bitter terms as having “waited fifteen years 
to throw his protecting arms around the trusts 
and tell them how to escape.” 


USTICE HARLAN’S words in his dis- 
senting opinion were almost equally 
alarming. “This is judicial legislation,” he 
said. “When the people wake up to the fact 
that the judiciary is legislating there will be 
trouble. The ninety millions of the American 
people are not going to submit to usurpation 
by the judiciary.” These “unfortunate” words, 
thinks the New York World, will be a golden 
text for years to come in the mouths of agi- 
tators and “will prove embarrassing to all 
judges who honestly and fearlessly seek to 
establish truth and justice.” The New York 
Herald is so distressed by Justice Harlan’s 
words that it suggests the expediency of 
abolishing the practice of publishing the opin- 
ions of a dissenting minority of the Supreme 
Court! Says the Portland Oregonian con- 
cerning the future effect of all this: 


“It is pretty certain that the recent decisions 
will now become a political issue, not so burn- 
ing as the Dred Scott decree, but resembling it 
in many respects. The people under one pre- 
text or another are sure to vote upon the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion and either approve it or 
obtain its modification. A court in politics is an 
unfortunate spectacle. In our opinion the con- 
sequent evil will be far greater than could have 
arisen had the Judges waited for Congress to 
amend the anti-trust act even if the waiting had 
been long. But Rome has spoken. The die is 
cast and for the next ten years we must expect 
to hear the spellbinders of one party accusing 
the highest court in the land of usurpation, while 
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THE OLD SWIMMING-HOLE 
—Macauley in New York World 


those on the other side do the best they can to 
defend it.” 


Let us obey the law, says the disturbed 
Times-Union, of Jacksonville, Florida, “but 
let us inquire without undue anxiety whether 
the Union was saved by the surrender at 
Appomattox !” 


Sao curious thing is that what the Su- 

preme Court actually ordered in these two 
cases—the dissolution of the two trusts—has 
excited hardly any criticism. Not the Court’s 
actual order, but its process of reasoning has 
aroused these heated comments, and this 
process of reasoning is declared by some able 
lawyers, including Justice Harlan, to be 
nothing but an obiter dictum. Albert H. 
Walker, author of “History of the Sherman 
Law,” takes this view. He says: 


“Now the surprizing thing, in view of the tre- 
mendous excitement that has been raised pro 
and con, is that all this talk of Justice White’s 
about ‘unreasonableness’ does not make the law 
of the land at all, but simply what we lawyers 
call an obiter dictum, a discussion of a matter 
not before the court, entirely gratuitous, wholly 
uncalled for. It was merely an insertion by Jus- 
tice White of an opinion which he has been 
holding these fifteen years, and which didn’t rep- 
resent the law at all. The law was laid down by 
the Supreme Court fifteen years ago in the 
Trans-Missouri case, and in that very case the 
Supreme Court in a law-making decision (not 
in an obiter dictum) announced that this obiter 
dictum doesn’t amount to a row of pins.” 
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Another eminent lawyer, James M. Beck, 
formerly assistant attorney general of the 
United States, while he does not say that the 
court’s line of reasoning is an obiter dictum, 
does sustain the view that it is of very little 
practical account. The fact is that the Sher- 
man law, says Mr. Beck, is “insusceptible of 
exact and tangible definition.” Neither the 
executive, the judiciary, the bar, nor the press 
can do more than guess at its meaning. We 
now know that the law does not forbid reason- 
able restraints of trade, but who is now wiser 
as to what, under the Sherman law, a restraint 
of trade is? “The greatest tribunal in the 
world,” says Mr. Beck, “after deliberating for 
more than a year and writing an opinion of 
20,000 words, has failed in any tangible way 
to interpret a law which businessmen must, 
under the peril of possible imprisonment, in- 
fallibly interpret from day to day as occasion 
arises. This in itself justifies a grave doubt 
as to the policy of a law which yields so 
little to judicial] interpretation,” 


6 Noe charge that the Supreme Court has 
endeavored in these two decisions to 
frustrate the will of Congress is declared by 
The Green Bag, a magazine for lawyers, to 
be “of the flimsiest sort imaginable.” It is 
evident, says the editor, “that the test applied 
by the court is that of reasonableness guided 
by the established law and the duty to enforce 
the public policy underlying the statute.” This 
reference to the established law and the public 
policy underlying it is made by the Supreme 
Court again and again, and really leaves, says 
The Greer Bag, “little room for the applica- 
tion of the reasonableness test.” That test, 
in other words, is subjected to a very real 
qualification. “The implication seems to be 
that whether the established law relating to 
restraints of trade be reasonable or unreason- 
able, or the public policy underlying the stat- 
ute be reasonable or unreasonable, are irrele- 
vant matters, as the application of the test is 
guided by the law and by the public policy 
sought to be enforced,” The effect, therefore, 
is not the same as if Congress were to insert 
the word “unreasonable” in the statute. If that 
word were inserted, then the court would be 
governed solely by its own views as to public 
policy and social injustice in determining 
whether a given course constitutes an unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade. Now it is gov- 
erned not by its own views of public policy, 
but by “the rule of the reason [we are quot- 
ing from the Standard Oil decision] guided 
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by the established law and by the plain duty 
to enforce the prohibition of the act and thus 
the public policy which its restrictions were 
obviously enacted to subserve.” 


NOTHER able defense of the Court’s de- 
cisions as in close harmony with the 
purpose of Congress in enacting the Sherman 
law appears in a long and able editorial—per- 
haps the most able that has appeared—in the 
New York Times. The writer lays great 
stress upon the distinction between “restraint 
of competition” and “restraint of trade.” The 
Sherman act, he holds, forbids all restraint of 
trade, and rightly so, for “rightly viewed 
there can be no innocent restraint of trade.” 
But the act does not forbid all restraint of 
competition, for such restraint may be not 
only innocent but salutary and may actually 
enlarge the volume of trade. The confound- 
ing of these two phrases is the common error 
that has stood in the way of a right under- 
standing of the law. Through the vice of the 
legal jargon to which the lawyers of this 
country have become universally addicted, the 
phrase “restraint of trade” has been, we are 
told by The Times, used in a technical sense 
that is at variance with its natural meaning; 
and this has brought us into a sea of trouble. 
If lawyers and judges would only begin to 
speak English, much litigation would be pre- 
vented. It may seem like effrontery, the 


INTERPRETING THE “RULE OF REASON” 


*YOU’LL LIKE IT BETTER WHEN YOU GET USED TO IT” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Times writer admits, to charge pretty much 
all the lawyers and judges of the country with 
failure to get at the meaning of a law written 
in plain English; but it sees no escape from 
the conclusion that, led astray by their legal 
jargon, they have overlooked this clear dif- 
ference between “restraint of trade,” which is 
forbidden, and “restraint of competition,” 
which is not forbidden. 


HE Sherman act, the same writer holds, 

is written in plain English, not in legal 
jargon, and it means just what it says. He 
goes into the history of the act and the debates 
to prove this. As this bill read when first in- 
troduced by Senator Sherman, August 14, 
1888, it declared unlawful and void “all ar- 
rangements, contracts, agreements, trusts, or 
combinations between persons or corporations 
made with a view, or which intend, to pre- 
vent full and free competition in the produc- 
tion, manufacture, or sale of articles of do- 
mestic growth or production.” When on 
January 14, 1890, the bill was reported from 
committee, it still retained the words “to pre- 
vent full and free competition.” Then Sen- 
ator O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, on March 
27, made a speech in direct opposition to this 
phrase, which, he said, made the bill rest 
upon the fallacy that all competition is bene- 
ficial to the country. On the contrary, he 
said, unrestricted competition is brutal war- 
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THE FOUR FEDERAL JUDGES WHO HAVE TO MAKE A 


Judge Alfred Conkling Coxe is a nephew of Senator 
Conkling and Bishop Coxe. He was appointed presiding 
judge of the new Customs Court, but declined. Perhaps 
he wishes now he had accepted. He and his associates 
are in six months to construct a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the tobacco trust. 


fare and injures the country. With that 
phrase in, the bill, he said, would sweep into 
its prohibition the transactions of every mer- 
chant, every manufacturer and every producer. 
Six days after Senator Platt’s speech Senator 
Edmunds reported the bill from his committee. 
By that time it was an entirely new bill and 
the word competition was left out entirely. 
The bill forbade “restraint of trade,” but not 
“restraint of competition,” and in that new 
form the bill passed. Not, however, until 
Congressman Bland had endeavored vainly to 
reinsert the competition clause. The House 
stood with Bland on this and the bill went 
into conference. There the Senate bill pre- 
vailed and finally became the law as we have 
it to-day. “The evidence is complete,” says 
The Times, “that it was not the intention of 
Congress to prohibit restraints of competition. 
It deliberately rejected that provison for rea- 
sons given in debate.” The effect of the new 
rulings by the Supreme Court is to restore to 
the law its clear meaning as naturally ex- 
pressed and to apply the law as Congress in- 
tended. “That is to say, acts, contracts or 
agreements complained of will be examined 


Judge Henry Galbraith Ward (like Judge Coxe a 
preacher’s son) said of the tobacco company: “The pur- 
poses and conduct were not illegal or oppressive, but 
they strove to increase their business, and their great 
success is a natural outgrowth resulting from industry, 
intelligence and economy.” 


with respect to their evident intent and in- 
evitable effect in each individual case.” 


| he OTHER words, according to this view, 
the Sherman law, so far from having 
been emasculated by the recent decisions, has 
for the first time been given its full scope 
and effect. This is the claim made by the 
Chief Justice in the opinion on the tobacco 
case. “We took nothing out of this statute,” 
said Justice White, referring to the Standard 
Oil decision, “by the rule of reason. We 
gave to it a vivifying potentiality.” Since the 
tobacco trust decision was made there seems 
to be a much stronger inclination to accept 
this view. The attorney general, Mr. Wicker- 
sham, says, “it is scarcely to be conceived 
that any more comprehensive and effective 
application of the statute to this vast combi- 
nation could possibly have been decreed.” 
After the Standard Oil decision was rendered 
there was much talk in Congress of amend- 
ing the law to meet this supposed weakening 
of its provisions. The tobacco decision, com- 
ing a little later, seems to have quieted such 
talk. The Democratic chairman of the House 
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Judge Walter Chadwick Noyes is author of a work on 
railroad rates and one on intercorporate relations. He 
has said: ‘‘Under the drastic provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, every combination, whether good or bad, 
is illegal.” Now he is called on to furnish a plan for 
a legal combination under the Sherman law. 


judiciary committee, Mr. Clayton, of Alabama, 
for one, accepted the Chief Justice’s statement 
as correct, and concluded that “there is no 
need for an amendment to the Sherman anti- 
trust law.” Congressman Underwood, chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, 
reached the same conclusion. “The latest de- 
cision of the Supreme Court,” said Mr. Un- 
derwood, “shows that the Sherman law is 
comprehensive, and that it is sufficient to dis- 
solve any combination existing in restraint of 
trade. In view of the two decisions, taken 
as a whole, I cannot see where any amend- 
ment to the Sherman law is needed.” This 
is the view taken by many journals of weight, 
such as the Boston Transcript, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the New York Evening Post, 
and the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


HAT is the next move? So far as the 
Standard Oil Company is concerned, 

it must dissolve its holding company within six 
months, leaving the other thirty-three sub- 
sidiary companies to do business in some way 
to be devized by its attorneys. So far as the 
tobacco trust is concerned, it also must dis- 


SHERMAN LAW’S CRIMINAL FEATURES 


“TRUST” THAT WILL CONFORM TO THE SHERMAN LAW 





Judge Emile Henry Lacombe’s views of the Sherman 
law have been expressed as follows: “Two individuals 
who have been driving rival express wagons between 
villages in contiguous States who enter into a combina- 
tion or join forces and operate a single line restrain an 
existing competition.” 


solve and reorganize on some plan to be de- 
termined by the United States Circuit Court. 
But there are about 1,200 holding companies 
existing in the country, representing a capi- 
talization of more than ten billions of dollars. 
Under the “rule of reason” will each of these 
have to be tried on its own merits? Already 
cases are well under way against the meat 
packers, the Southern Wholesale Grocers, the 
Chicago Butter and Egg Board, the milk 
trust, the lumber dealers’ associations, the 
bathtub trust, the coal-carrying roads of Penn- 
sylvania, the General Electric Company, the 
ocean steamship combinations, the brick and 
paving trusts in Illinois, the barge companies 
on the Great Lakes. These are civil suits 
brought under the Sherman law and they give 
promise of lively and litigious time in the 
months to come. But Mr. Wickersham tells 
these and the rest of the 1,200 “trusts” to 
cheer up, for the worst is yet to come. There 
will now be criminal suits as well! And lest 
he forget, Senator Pomerene is urging on the 
Senate a resolution directing the attorney 
general to bring such suits at the earliest 
practicable moment. 











Copyright, 1911, by G. V. Buck, Washington, D. C. 
LEARNING SOME THINGS ABOUT SUGAR 


Congressman Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia, is 
chairman of the committee that is probing the whole 
subject of manufacturing sugar. Spreckels, the Have- 
meyers, and the president of the Church of Latter-Day 
Saints (which is interested in beet sugar) have been 
subpcenaed, and interesting developments are looked for. 


ee before a committee of 
Congress the other day, the attorney 
general said that there has been heretofore 
unwillingness on the part of juries and courts 
to sentence men to prison under the terms 
of the Sherman law. Now he looks for a dif- 
ferent attitude on their part. “I think,” he 
said, “a change is coming in the attitude of 
juries. They are becoming more willing to 
convict violators of the Sherman law. Judges 
who have been reluctant to impose prison 
sentences now have the decision of the Su- 
preme Court to sustain them. In the Gov- 
ernment cases we repeatedly have encoun- 
tered this attitude of opposition to prison 
sentences. I think it will be materially modi- 
fied by the Supreme Court decision.” He in 
fact promised criminal prosecutions as a re- 
sult of the decisions and clearly intimated that 
some of these will be directed against officials 
of the Standard Oil Company and the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company. This assurance has 
had much to do with quieting the talk about 
amending the Sherman law. Criminal pros- 
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ecutions, says the Chicago Tribune, would 
bring an end to all adverse criticisms of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and are the 
one thing that will demonstrate the drastic 
qualities of the law. There is nothing trifling. 
remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in a 
criminal prosecution, and “the public will 
watch the department of justice for a move 
that may mark an era.” The Baltimore Sun, 
commenting adversely on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
suggestion that the Sherman law has become 
obsolete and must be replaced by a new law 
constituting a commission to regulate inter- 
state corporations as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now regulates railroads, says it 
will be well before discarding the Sherman 
law to “strike with the iron hand” and give 
full effect to its criminal clauses. And the 
New York American says: “The one great 
fact that looms clear and unmistakable in this 
maze of words is that the anti-trust law is a 
criminal statute; that guilt is personal, and 
that the only practical method of enforcing 
the anti-trust act so that criminal trusts will 
fear it and honest men will respect it is to 
punish in the criminal courts those who are 
guilty of violating it.” 
* * « 

66 HE most remarkable document, next 

to the Constitution of the United 

States, that the human mind has 

ever produced” is now being as- 
sailed by sacrilegious hands in Congress. The 
hands are those of Oscar W. Underwood and 
other tariff reducers. The sacred document 
is “Schedule K” of the tariff law. This 
sounds like a joke, but it isn’t. The words 
quoted were used in all seriousness in an ad- 
dress made by William M. Wood, president 
of the American Woolen Company—some- 
times called “the wool trust”—in an address 
before the National Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers at their annual dinner. The 
address was roundly applauded and has since 
been published in pamphlet form for educa- 
tional purposes. It is not literally correct, 
however, to say that the quoted words were 
applied directly to Schedule K. Mr. Wood’s 
complete statement was: “If all schedules in 
the tariff were scientifically based and as well 
poised and balanced as Schedule K, it would 
be the most remarkable document, next to 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
the human mind has ever produced.” The 
implication is that Schedule K, as far as it 
goes, is that kind of a document. 
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BOUND 


Gary have told conflicting stories about that transaction. 
chairman of the committee, _ 
simper that way) and McGillicuddy. 


ELL, there are now two propositions 
before the country for amending even 
the federal Constitution; and Schedule K can 
hardly hope to fare any better, even if it be 
as wonderful as Mr. Wood thinks it is. For 
these are the days of iconoclasts and higher 
critics. If they will not spare the Constitution 
or the New Testament, they can not be ex- 
pected to spare Schedule K. The President 
of the United States has encouraged them in 
this course. “The woolen schedule,” said Mr. 
Taft, “is indefensible and I propose to say 
so.” The failure to revise it, he said again, 
was “the one important defect in the Payne 
tariff bill.” That bill left on raw wool a 
duty of 11 cents per pound, which is equiva- 
lent to about 45 per cent. ad valorem. The 
ways and means committee of Congress pro- 
poses to scale this down to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. The duties on manufactures of 
wool now average 90.1 per cent. The new 
bill would scale that down to 42.55 per cent. 
This tells the tale in a general way. If you 
want all the details about “noils,” “shoddies,” 
“tops,” “druggets,” “bockings,” and the rest 
of the queer things that figure in a wool 
schedule, send to Washington for the bill. It 
may help you to keep cool in this hot weather, 
if the Republican minority of the ways and 
means committee are correct in terming it “a 
cold-blooded measure.” 


ASSAILING THE “CITADEL 


TO KNOW 


ALL 


The Democratic House is putting in probes in many directions. 
that of the U. S. Steel Corporation, and especially its purchase of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 
Third from the left of the above group is A. 
On his right are Bartlett and Young; on his left, Beall, Littleton (he doesn’t always 






OF PROTECTION” 


ABOUT STEEL 
The 


most interesting case being investigated is 


Gates and 
O. Stanley, 


HE tariff on wool has often been called 
the keystone of the whole protective 
tariff arch. Take out the keystone and the 
arch, so it has been predicted, will fall into 
ruins. It is the part of the tariff that ap- 
peals most effectively to the farmers and has 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
—Carter in Atlanta Georgian 
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*"NUF’S ENOUGH! 


President Taft called Congress to split a little kindling. Where’s the kid going to stop? 


done most to reconcile them to the doctrine 
of protection. The way the enemies of the 
protective system describe it is as “the one 
bribe to the farming class, by which the in- 
equity “and the iniquity of the protective tariff 
have been fastened upon the country.” In 
taking up the wool schedule, therefore, the 
Democratic House is assailing what is re- 
garded on both sides as the very citadel of 
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“?’M NOT SUCH AN AWFUL ASS, AFTER ALL” 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal 


—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal 


protection. The monetary value of our wool 
product is but little more than that of butter, 
less than that of potatoes, one-sixth that of 
hay. But the strategical and political value 
of the wool schedule is tremendous. It is the 
result of an agreement between manufactur- 
ers and farmers, formed in 1867, by means of 
which they have presented a united front in 
all efforts to revise the tariff. It is a skilful 
piece of cabinet work, in which every part 
dovetails and interlocks with every other part. 
Thus a specific duty of 11 cents a pound is 
placed on raw wool. Then yarns valued at 
more than 30 cents a pound have two duties 
imposed: (1) a “compensatory duty” of 38” 
cents a pound, and (2) an ad valorem duty 
of 40 per cent. As a pound of yarn is as- 
sumed to require three and one-half pounds 
of unwashed wool for its production, the com- 
pensatory duty is obtained by multiplying 11 
cents by 34%. This is supposed to compensate 
the manufacturer for the increased cost of his 
material, and tc place him on an even footing 
with his foreign rival. Then the ad valorem 
duty is added as a strictly protective tariff, 
giving the American manufacturer that much 
advantage over the foreigner. This is the 
system that runs throughout the schedule. The 
duties increase with each process of manufac- 
ture, reaching considerably over 100 per cent. 
on some articles. 








This 





THE BRYAN AND BAILEY FEUD GROWS ACUTE 


B iniedal what the effect would be upon the 
country of cutting down the tariff on 
raw wool to less than half the present rate 
and making a corresponding cut on all other 
parts of the schedule is, of course, a matter 
for endless argument both before and after 
the event. But, strange as it may appear, this 
question does not seem to be giving anybody 
any uneasiness at this time. The reason is 
that those who would most fear the results 
of such a change regard the chances of such 
a bill’s becoming law in this extra session 
of Congress as practically nil. Thus the 
Washington Post remarks: “Why shy at the 
wool schedule, seeing that the ways and means 
committee really is whacking away at Amer- 
ican industry for campaign purposes only?” 
And the New York Tribune asserts that “no 
wool schedule is practicable under present 
conditions in Congress,” referring to the ex- 
istence of a Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate. “The Democratic Party,” it goes on to 
say, “is not now aiming at legislation. It 
is simply playing for political position.” Word 
has gone forth, accordingly, to those most in- 
terested, that there is no remote chance of 
any changes being made at this session. The 
shepherds continue therefore to watch their 
flocks by night with peaceful minds and the 
manufacturers are not rushing to Washington 
in terrified defense of their noils, their bock- 
ings and their tops. 








Concress: “Time to take ’em off! You don’t need so 
much protection any more.” — : 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


Bu there is a fight going on just the same. 

For ten years Senator Bailey and Mr 
Bryan have been at sword’s points on the 
subject of free raw materials. Senator 
Bailey defends a “revenue tariff” on these 
materials and Mr. Bryan insists that free raw 
materials is the first and most essential step 
toward a real Democratic tariff. The con- 
test has been heated when there was no im- 
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PASSING IT ON TO THE CONSUMER 
This is the way the tariff on wool and woolens works according to an idea that is becoming very popular just now. 


—Enright in The American Magasine 
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BUSTED AGAIN 

—Macauley in New York World 
mediate prospect that the party would have 
an opportunity to make any kind of a tariff. 
It has grown more heated now that the party 
is actually in the process of reconstructing 
tariff rates. The fight has centered on: the 
question of free wool. Mr. Bryan has at- 
tacked the proposed 20 per cent. tariff rate 
as an abandonment of principle. He says: 
“The Republicans want protection on wool 
because they believe in the principle of pro- 
tection. Let no Democratic advocate of a 
tax on wool masquerade behind the pretense 
that he is voting for a revenue tariff; let him 
not add hypocrisy to the sin which he com- 





ROCKING THE BOAT 
—North in Tacoma Weekly Ledger 


mits against his party.” Mr. Underwood’s 
defense of his measure, that the revenue needs 
of the government at this time make free 
wool impracticable, are brushed aside by Mr. 
Bryan as “merely a subterfuge employed be- 
cause those who employ it are ashamed to 
say that they favor protection.” All needed 
revenue, says Mr. Bryan, “can be raised in 
less oppressive ways,” and he refers to the 
drift toward protection of those Democrats 
“who have among their constituents influen- 
tial beneficiaries of the system.” Mr. Under- 
wood is from Birmingham, Alabama. The 
reference to him seems unmistakable. He 
resents it as “unjust and unfair” and calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the Wilson bill, 
for which Mr. Bryan voted in Congress, the 
rate on woolen manufactures was higher than 
it is in the Underwood bill. The Wilson bill, 
however, made raw wool free, and it is the 
tax on wool in the Underwood bill, not the 
tax on woolen goods, that Mr. Bryan makes 
the target of his scorn. 


HE final effect of Mr. Bryan’s attack 
upon the proposed wool schedule was 
to consolidate the Democrats in Congress. 
Champ Clark (who is supposed to be Bry- 
an’s favorite for presidential honors) imme- 
diately came to the support of Underwood 
and his committee. The New York Demo- 
crats in Congress had by a vote of 18 to 4 
placed themselves on the side of free wool. 
But Bryan’s attack changed their feelings, 
and not only they but the rest of the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen unanimously voted in 
caucus to sustain the Underwood plan. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post reported that many members 
of the House who had been outspoken in 
favor of free wool up to the time Mr. Bryan 
spoke, declared as they went into the caucus 
“that the Bryan issue overshadowed the wool 
issue, and that they would support the Un- 
derwood proposal in the caucus rather than 
be put in the position of taking orders from 
Bryan.” Woodrow Wilson (to whom Mr. 
Bryan is also supposed to be very well dis- 
posed as a presidential possibility) also came 
out in favor of the Underwood plan as “a 
step in the right direction” and “a satisfac- 
tory solution” of the problem at this time. 
And Governor Harmon is reported to have 
written to members of the House even before 
Bryan spoke, urging the view that removal 
of all duties on wool would be a political and 
economic blunder just now. 
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OH, VERY 


HIS attitude of Mr. Bryan, following 
so soon his reported reconciliation with 
Mr. Hearst, his repeated denunciation of 
Senator Martin (Democratic leader in the 
Senate) as an assistant Républican who 
“spends his time trying to lead the Demo- 
crats into the Republican net,” and the biting 
reference to the new Chief Justice (a stanch 
Democrat) as one who has bee waiting fif- 
teen years “to throw his protecting arms 
around the trusts and tell them how to es- 
cape,” has created a manifest flurry. The 
Atlanta Journal states that Mr. Bryan even 
went so far in his attack upon the wool tariff 
as to advise members to bolt the Democratic 
caucus rather than accept such action, and 
threatened to go into the districts of Con- 
gressmen who voted for the Underwood plan 
and work for their defeat in the next election. 
Says the Atlanta paper in comment: 


“This is an unseemly rédle for the man who 
has been honored so frequently by the Demo- 
cratic party, and so much to its cost. Everyone 
recognizes the rare gifts of Mr. Bryan, but 
when he seeks to thrust discord into a party 
that is more united to-day than for many de- 
cades and that reckons its future success upon 
remaining united, he is rapidly on the way to 
destroy popular confidence in his own sincerity. 


OFF! MR. BRYAN” 11 
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WELL ; ; 

—Thomas in Detroit News 

It is gratifying that the house majority has sus- 

tained the ways and means committee and has 

repudiated this latest effort of the Bryan dic- 
tatorship.” 

HE Baltimore Sun sees in Mr. Bryan’s 

course a special animus toward South- 

ern Democrats. It calls attention to the fact 


THE ROPE BROKE : 
—Patrick in Fort Worth Record 
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that Underwood, Martin and Chief Justice 
White are all Southern men, and it says: 
“The attack upon the Democratic Party 
which has thrice honored him with the Pres- 
idential nomination and thrice marched 
valiantly to defeat under his leadership is 
ungracious enough. But the assault upon the 
honesty and integrity and sincerity of the 
Southerners is peculiarly ungracious, because 
the South has supplied for Mr. Bryan his 
most loyal following, his chief political asset.” 
In a long editorial in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, entitled “Come off, Mr. Bryan,”  re- 
gret is expressed for his course as follows: 
“So, come away, Mr. Bryan! Avast there 
and leave the boys a chance to start the old 
carry-all of Democracy in their own way, 
not in your way. You have scarcely had 
such good fortune as commends you the best 
and only driver. The Courier-Journal is your 
friend, not your enemy. Come off, before 
your enemies have the right to say that with 
you it is rule, or ruin.” Naturally the Re- 
publican papers are doing some chucklin+. 
The New York Tribune sees in these events 
a new impetus to Senator Bailey’s leadership 
and “his campaign to convert the Democratic 
Party to moderately protective duties on all 
classes of imports.” It regards it as a sig- 
nificant development in Democratic politics 
“that the party is now being headed away 
from Clevelandism and toward Baileyism 
amid the applause of those who used to main- 
tain that Clevelandism was the very acme of 
economic wisdom.” The New York Sun 
(sometimes Republican) concludes with a 
gratified air that Mr. Bryan’s “pretensions to 
leadership have received a shock from which 
there will be no recovery.” 


2 * « 

HAT is termed “the most danger- 
ous innovation ever attempted 
since the formation of the gov- 
ernment” attained last month an 

initial success that renders its final success 
highly probable. The United States Senate, 
by a vote of 66 to 24, voted in favor of an 
amendment to the federal Constitution pro- 
viding for the direct election, by popular vote, 
of all United States Senators. The House 
had already, by a vote of 296 to 16, endorsed 
the same amendment in a somewhat different 
form. As soon as the two houses adjust this 
difference, the amendment goes, of course, to 
the State legislatures for ratification, and even 
the enemies of the amendment manifest but 


little hope that ratification will be long de- 
layed. So momentous does the crisis seem 
to be to John R. Dos Passos, one of the most 
eminent lawyers of New York City, that he 
calls on the whole American bar to organize 
in resistance. It is Mr. Dos Passos who 
terms the amendment the most dangerous in- 
novation ever attempted in our government. 
“Secession,” says he, writing in The Green 
Bag, “aimed to deprive the Union of part of 
the States, but the present scheme obliterates 
their sovereignty and changes the federation 
into a nation with one popular assembly.” 
That is the concluding sentence of an elabo- 
rate argument covering fourteen magazine 


pages. 





HIRTY State legislatures have already 
gone on record in favor of the change. 
Thirty-five legislatures are all that are nec- 
essary to ratify. With the overwhelming vote 
in both houses of Congress, there is left little 
room for doubt that not only the thirty States 
whose legislatures have already gone on rec- 
ord, but at least five more are ready to-day 
to ratify the amendment. The debate in Con- 
gress on the main question was remarkably 
meager. What debate there was applied, for 
the most part, to another proposed change 
which, tho incidental, outweighed in many 
minds the main question. This incidental 
change, embodied in the Borah resolution, 
which was defeated in the preceding session 
of the Senate and re-embodied in the resolu- 
tion as passed in the lower House a few 
weeks ago, would deprive Congress of all 
power conferred by Article 1, Section 4, of 
the Constitution to regulate the time and 
manner of electing Senators. In the Senate’s 
resolution this power is left untouched as it 
now is. If the House resolution prevails, this 
reserve power of Congress will be gone for- 
ever. But either resolution, if it prevails, 
will insure the election of Senators “by the 
people” of each State instead of “by the leg- 
islature.” The event must be regarded, in the 
opinion of the New York Evening Post, “as 
marking something very like a political revo- 
lution.” 


HE reason for this “political revolution” 

is found by most of those discussing it 

in the recent unfragrant elections of Sen- 
ators. Most notable among these has been 
the election of Senator Lorimer from IIlinois. 
The deadlock in the New York legislature, 
lasting from January 17 to March 31 and dis- 
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THE LORIMER CASE UP AGAIN 


On request of a legislative committee in Illinois, which has unearthed new evidence, the U. S. Senate has again 


taken up the question of Senator Lorimer’s title to his seat. 


It looks worse than before for him. The committee, as 


above, consists of (seated, left to right) Senators Gamble, Johnson, Dillingham (chairman), Fletcher, and (standing) 
Kenyon, Lea, Kern and Jones. The young man in the rear is the clerk. 


arranging the whole legislative program of 
the State, has been another potent factor. A 
similar deadlock in Iowa lasted until the final 
day of the session. Colorado has been en- 
joying a similar experience. In West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and Wisconsin recently 
charges of the scandalous use of money have 
had a painful effect, tho in the last named 
State the scandal occurred under an indirect 
system of popular election. One of the prin- 
cipal arguments made against the new amend- 
ment has always been the dignity and worth 
of the Senate under the present system. These 
recent developments have rendered that argu- 
ment far less potent than it has heretofore 
proved to be. “The Senatorial contests this 
year,” remarked the New York World re- 
cently, “plus the revelations in the Lorimer 
case, have given a tremendous impetus to the 
movement.” It doubts whether direct popu- 
lar’ election of Senators will really improve 
the personnel in the Senate to any great ex- 
tent; but the State governments, it feels con- 
fident, will gain greatly, “for Senatorial con- 
tests are a persistent source of legislative de- 
moralization.” It elaborates this point: 


“The State Legislatures now have to perform 


the two functions of enacting local laws and 
electing United States Senators. If the choice 
of a Senator is made of first importance in thé 
nomination and election of members of the 
legislature, state matters calling for legislation 
are bound to be neglected. If on the other hand 
a legislative campaign turns on state issues, the 
Senatorship is overlooked by the voters and is 
eventually left to chance or turned over to the 
political bosses to arrange among themselves. 
When New York woke up last November to 
find that it had elected a Democratic legislature 
it suddenly realized that it had not given a 
thought to the question of Senator Depew’s suc- 
cessor. The result was Murphy’s attempt to foist 
Sheehan upon the State, altho his name had never 
been openly mentioned as a candidate during the 
state campaign.” 


6 ee press opposition to the direct election 

of Senators, what there is of it, is some- 
what half-hearted. The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch is sure that it will prove disappoint- 
ing and agrees with the Hartford Times that 
the real difficulty is not touched, which is “the 
growing indifference of the American electo- 
rate to the character of the men who repre- 
sent them in Congress and the State legisla- 
tures.” The Salt Lake Herald dwells upon 
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the “guarantee of safety” which the Senate 
has in the past afforded against dangerous 
and radical legislation. “A change,” it con- 
cludes, “would not be salutary and should 
not be made.” The New York Times speaks 
of the “all-around foolishness and superfluity” 
of the change, which, it is positive, will lower 
the character of the Senate. Senator Lodge, 
who has uniformly voted against the amend- 
ment, admits that it is “simply a change in 
the mechanism of the government” and one 
which “does not touch the principles upon 
which the government rests.” While he can 
see that “it may easily be the first step to 
radical change, to the destruction of the equal- 
ity of the States in the Senate and to the con- 
sequent consolidation of the government,” yet 
in itself and by itself, Mr. Lodge admits, “it 
merely substitutes Congressmen at large for 
Senators.” 


oO an out-and-out frontal assault upon 

the whole plan of diréét elections of 
Senators we must again refer to the argu- 
ment of Mr. Dos Passos in The Green Bag. 
Beginning with the early debates when the 
federal Constitution was adopted, he finds that 
the proposition now up for consideration was 
“distinctly presented, fully considered and 
overwhelmingly negatived.” It was felt then 
that the present form of election was essen- 
tial to the exquisite adjustment of checks 
and balances in the government. Mr. Dos 
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WHICH WILL GET THE JOB? 
—Los Angeles Daily Times 


Passos believes that in this the makers of 
the Constitution showed evidence of “the pro- 
foundest study of the workings of govern- 
ments,” and were in harmony with the great- 
est constitutional, philosophical and historical 
writers. To maintain the checks and balances 
of government, each house of Congress “must 
be fed from a different political breast.” If 
not, “their inspirations of duty and the re- 
sult of their labors would always be the 
same.” The existence of two houses of legis- 
lation chosen by different methods is essen- 
tial in every free government, and, we are 
told, “a nation with one house chosen by pop- 
ular vote cannot live long.” Nor would it 
alter the result to have two houses chosen 
by popular vote and with the term of service 
different. This was the teaching of history 
when the Constitution was formed, and what- 
ever changes have taken place since then 
only emphasize its importance. The increase 
in the size of our nation is, indeed, “the 
strongest reason in favor of retaining our 
present system,” for “the necessity of the peo- 
ple in all the affairs of the government to be 
represented by political agents has increased 
almost tenfold since its formation.” Each 
day we drift inevitably farther from a pure 
democracy. For the people to govern directly 
has become a “physical impossibility.” Even 
professional politicians, Mr. Dos Passos holds, 
have now become a necessity, and “the more 
respectable we make the occupation the bet- 
ter government we shall have.” Every step 
away from representative government brings 
confusion and divides responsibility. 
OREOVER, the same earnest protester 
goes on to say, a change to direct 
election of Senators will eventually result in 
one and only one large popular assembly. 
Already a resolution has been introduced in 
the Michigan legislature asking for the aboli- 
tion of the Senate. When that comes to 
pass, says Mr. Dos Passos, “join a popular 
executive with a popular legislative body, and 
what remains of the government established 
by the Constitution?’ Cannot the people 
trust themselves to exercize the same care in 
choosing their legislators as they would in 
the selection of Senators? The proposed 
change is, in fact, a reflection upon the peo- 
ple themselves as well as a direct blow at the 
morale of their legislatures. It is, further, 
a blow at State sovereignty, for it is in the 
Senate that the identity, equality and indi- 
viduality of the States is peculiarly preserved. 
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TAKING HIS REGULAR 


Since it is provided in the Constitution that 
“no- State without its consent shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate,” 
Mr. Dos Passos thinks it is a very grave moral 
question whether any change in the consti- 
tution of the Senate should be made without 
the consent of every State. If an alteration 


_ is made, it was the opinion of Senator Hoar 


that that would absolve the larger States 
from the Constitutional obligation which se- 
cures equal representation of all the States 
in the Senate. Says Mr. Dos Passos further: 
“If the change in the method of choosing 
Senators be adopted and this important at- 
tribute of State legislative power be taken 
from the members, where will it end? It 
will inevitably be followed by a change in the 
method of choosing the executive and the 
judiciary! And then will follow the crown- 
ing step of all—the people will dictate the 
particular laws which the State legislators 
shall make (they are already doing this in at 
least one western State); confusion and chaos 
will follow the destitution of the legislators 
of all discretion and judgment, and then— 
ochlocracy.” The real remedy for our po- 
litical ills, the writer goes on to say, is the 
elevation of the profession of politics and ceas- 
ing to force our citizens to apologize for 
following such a calling. He does not under- 
take, however, to indicate any way in which 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


this desired condition of affairs can be brought 
to pass, further than for the papers to cease 
making groundless charges against political 
leaders. 


HAT is regarded by the Louisville 
Evening Post as the “controlling argu- 

ment,” and a conclusive one, in favor of the 
direct election of Senators is the spectacle 
afforded by the series of investigations into 
the Lorimer election. The third of those in- 
vestigations is now under way in Washing- 
ton. The Senate, after deciding once in favor 
of Senator Lorimer’s title to his seat, has 
been forced to reopen the whole question by 
new developments brought to light by a leg- 
islative investigation in Springfield, Ill. A 
committee of the Illinois State Senate, known 
as the Helm committee, took up the trail of 
alleged bribery by going after the men sus- 
pected of furnishing the funds. Edward 
Hines, president of a lumber company, testi- 
fied that Senators Aldrich and Penrose be- 
sought him to secure Lorimer’s election in 
order to save the situation for the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill. President Taft was repre- 
sented by them as especially anxious for 
Lorimer’s election—a statement promptly and 
emphatically denied by the President. Hines 
interceded with Lorimer and with Governor 














THE DUCHESS WHO “SUSTAINS” THE QUEEN 

Her Grace of Sutherland, canopy bearer to the Royal 
Majesty in Westminster Abbey, is one of the favorites 
of the Queen, owing to her old-fashioned ideas of home 
life and motherhood. 


Deneen and Lorimer was elected. Then 
Clarence S. Funk, general manager of the 
International Harvester Company, swore that 
Hines asked him to contribute $10,000 to a 
fund of $100,000 which Hines said had been 
expended to elect Lorimer. The money was 
to be sent to Edward Tilden, president of 
the National Packing Company. Tilden was 
summoned to the stand and denied all knowl- 
edge of such a fund. Asked to produce his 
bank-accounts, he positively refused. On 
technical grounds a State court denied the 
committee the right to compel production of 
the accounts. The committee, up against a 
stone-wall, expressed its conviction that the 
election of Lorimer was secured by corrup- 
tion, and asked the United States Senate to 
take up the trail. It has done so, and, what- 
ever may be the result of this second investi- 
gation, its effect, in advance, upon the direct 
election of Senators is undoubted. If the 
Constitution is amended, the Lorimer scandal 
will probably be written down in history as 
the efficient cause. 
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DUMMY King was used last month 

in the series of elaborate rehearsals 

of the coronation of George V., 

through the medium of which all 
awkward hitches must, the London dailies 
hoped, be rendered impossible. Everything 
was staged beforehand—the ceremonies of 
anointing, presenting with the spurs and 
sword, oblation of the sword, investment with 
the orb, cross and ring, and presentation of 
the scepters. The Queen herself participated 
in some slight degree on one of these occa- 
sions, according to a story in a London daily. 
Her Majesty certainly directed the rehearsals, 
and a report of their progress, we read in the 
London Chronicle, was made to her daily. 
She took in hand the young princes, her sons, 
and the princess royal, her daughter, whose 
participation in the proceedings has for some 
weeks been a theme of discussion among anti- 
quarians. It speedily became evident that the 
number and extreme youth of the royal chil- 
dren would necessitate a modification of the 
etiquet of a coronation. The Queen could not 
be crowned, as the London News remarked, 
with a babe in her arms. It was decided at 
the last moment that the young Prince of 
Wales should perform the homage for all the 
princes of the blood royal—a detail concern- 
ing which gossip reports a disagreement be- 
tween Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra. 
A rumor that Queen Mary’s coronation gown 
had been stained by blood from the pricked 
finger of a needleworker—a very ominous 
portent in the traditions of the royal house— 
was positively denied. Neither is it true, we 
read in the London News, that the Prince of 
Wales has the mumps. 


"THE significance of that wonderful com- 

bination of secular pageantry and Chris- 
tian worship which is about to pass into his- 
tory as the coronation of George V. is as- 
serted by the London Times to be comprized 
in its profound and perfect sincerity, “in the 
living reality to the King and to the nation of 
the truths and the sentiment it represents.” 
That is the feature which raises it to another 
place than that of the mere displays of wealth 
and power with which every great state can 
greet its ruler for the time being or the 
spurious medievalism which courts of mod- 
ern origin sometimes weakly affect. “True 
to the traditions which have come down to us, 
and to us alone, unbroken from the first days 
of the monarchy, the coronation of an English 
King remains in the twentieth century what 
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it was in the thirteenth—a solemn compact 
between sovereign and subjects ratified on 
oath and blessed by the highest dignitaries of 
the national church.” It is a covenant, ac- 
cording to the London Times, between a free 
people accustomed for long centuries to be 
governed “by the statutes in Parliament 
agreed on.” 


HE ceremonial details of the coronation 
of George V.—‘“the quaint observances 
and the venerable ecclesiastical rites’—do not 
mean to the British, confesses the London 
Times, in all respects what they meant to their 
ancestors. “They can not have that meaning 
because the whole range of human thought 
has undergone incessant transformation in 
the long centuries throughout which they have 
been in use and because throughout those cen- 
turies the British people have been foremost 
in growth and progress.” Thus the allegiance 
of the peers of the realm does not in these 
days derive its confirmation from the act of 
homage at the coronation. The loyalty of 
the people does not now depend on the an- 
ointing with oil or the placing of the crown 
on the head of the sovereign by the arch- 
bishop. “But the function itself is not less 
a strong and enduring bond between the King 
and his subjects now than when it was in- 
vested in their eyes with a kind of sacramental 
efficiency and was held to complete his claim 
to their obedience.” It is now what it was 
then—a public and formal acknowledgment 
of the rights and duties of King and people 
in relation to each other. 


he THE light of elucidations provided by 
the London Times, the coronation of 
George V. is an earnest and humble prayer 
that King and people may be true to the 
responsibility of empire committed to their 
joint care. “The greatness of that trust and 
the gravity of the responsibilities it involves 
have seldom been so deeply and have never 
been so widely felt.” The ceremony which 
marked the placing of the crown upon the 
head of the late King Edward was eminently 
adapted, our contemporary says, “at once to 
symbolize, to evoke and to intensify the mood 


| to which the national mind had gradually been 


attuned,” and there is no failure to sustain 
that mood to-day. Loyalty and love of coun- 
try seem to the great organ of British opinion 
to fill every page of British annals with noble 
examples of unflinching courage and of gen- 
erous self-sacrifice in the cause of public 


THE CORONATION OF KING GEORGE 

















THE DUCHESS WHO UPHOLDS THE CANOPY 


Her Grace of Montrose shares that distinction with 
three other peeresses of like exalted rank. The Duchess 
of Montrose is, like the other ladies assisting the Queen 
in the ceremonies, of British birth, no Duchess of Amer- 
ican birth being just now in high favor at court. 


duty. “Our ancestors have left us in their 
most perfect development order and freedom 
—the two supreme ends which all human pol- 
itics are ordained to achieve—and the secret 
of enjoying and uniting both under our he- 
reditary Kings.” 


HE conservatism which leads the Britons 

to cling so tenaciously to the rites and 
ceremonies used of old, “even to those 
amongst them which have ceased to signify 
much more than the uninterrupted continuity 
of the national life,” is to the British organ 
at once a proof of the strength of that British 
conservatism and a safeguard for its trans- 
mission. “It is writ large in the beautiful 
words of the service”—words so beautiful and 
so affecting that many who heard them when 
the late Edward was crowned were moved to 
tears. “The Abbey, where every British sov- 
ereign but one since the time of the Con- 
queror has been crowned with the crown of 
Saint Edward, and where so many of the great 
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THE GREAT LAY FIGURE 


PARTICIPATING IN 
THE CORONATION 


His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, the Premier Duke of 
the realm, is to be Earl Marshal in the rites that sym- 
bolize the realities of British royalty. 


architects of our institutions and of the fram- 
ers of our liberties sleep side by side in death; 
the neighboring hall and palace, where both 
have been asserted and defined with so much 
thought and wisdom; even Whitehall with its 
memories of the brief time when the rela- 
tions between King and people were troubled 
for a season to the injury of both, are all 
witness to the wondrous dispensation.” The 
monarchy of Edward the Confessor survives 
symbolically in the monarchy of George V. 
[* THE ceremony of coronation the double 
character of George V. as sovereign is 
shown very clearly—the priestly character, 
however, predominating over the military. 
This information is imparted by the London 
Post on the authority of that close student of 
the English regalia, Mr. Cyril Davenport. 
“The ceremony of anointing and .-he sequence 
of prayers used closely resemble the procedure 
at the consecration of a bishop, and the vest- 
ments are, if not quite the same, at least 
analogous to those worn by a bishop.” In the 


THE RICHEST PEER AT THE CORONATION OF 
THE KING OF ENGLAND 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire will hold one of the 
state swords by right of his office in the Order of the 
Garter. 


technical language of such a theme, the colo- 
bium sindonis may be taken for the alb or 
rochet, the dalmatic is common to both, asf 
are the stole and the ring, and the imperial} 
mantle takes the place of the cope. The 
scepter corresponds to the crozier and the 
crown to the miter. “The orb alone,” adds¥ 
Mr. Davenport, “which has been used by all 
our Kings since Edward the Confessor, ap- 
pears to stand quite alone as an emblem of 
independent sovereignty and has nothing to 
do with either priest or soldier.” The order 
of the ceremony is said to have been used atf 
the coronation of Richard II., altho some 
antiquarians trace the program back to 1350. 


"THE robe made for Her Majesty the Queen} 
at the coronation led to a serious differ-j 
ence of opinion among competent authori-jj 
ties. Hence descriptions differ’ greatly on) 
points of detail, but the train was ultimately! 
made eighteen feet long and some five feet] 


wide. The models on view in London shops 
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THE FLURRY OVER CHATEAUGUAY 


THE MILITARY MASTER OF CORONATION CERE- 
MONIAL 
Viscount Kitchener is the representative of Britain’s 
royal family in everything military and upon him_ will 
fall the responsibility for the parades and drills incident 
to the crowning. 


The Queen decided to follow precedent by 
surrounding the train of her robe with a 
rich golden border, divided into three parts. 
The first part is of cloth of gold with a run- 
ning pattern of bright pale gold on a rich 
mellow tint. On the second section of the 
train was wrought a pattern held together al- 
ternately by workings of fleurs-de-lis—the 
royal flower. The final section of the train, 
to facilitate its carriage by the pages, had a 
border fifteen inches wide. A very rich piece 
of embroidery a yard and a half wide filled 
up the entire sweep of the train. This is 
meant to represent the growth of the British 
kingdom by means of a rose tree ascending 
through the crown of the ancient Kings of 
England and spreading upwards into strong 
branches bearing flowers. 


NY idea that the reproduction of the 
battle of Chateauguay as Canada’s con- 
tribution to the great pageant in London might 
have been construed in the United States as 





PRELATE WHO DOES THE CROWNING OF 
GEORGE V. 


THE 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
Reverend Randall Davidson, places the crown upon the 
royal head and makes the Leon demands upon His 
Majesty to observe the terms upon which he is King. 


an affront to this country is wholly without 
foundation. This statement is made on Brit- 
ish authority—that of the London Standard. 
The careful correspondent of that daily in 
Washington was able to go to the fountain 
head for his information. “Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Knox,” he writes, “while appreciating the 
delicacy of the feeling which prompted the 
withdrawal, both hold the view that such ac- 
tion on the part of the cammittee was wholly 
unnecessary.” The matter had come to the 
notice of the administration only through the 
medium of the American newspapers, which, 
the London Standard is enabled to state, have 
given the subject much less attention than it 
received in the British capital. There, in 
truth, it created a sensation. While the strict 
rule which prevails at the White House makes 
it impossible for the London daily to quote 
the President, its Washington correspondent 
is able to say that nobody in official Wash- 
ington circles feels insulted because the Cha- 
teauguay affair is in the London pageant. 

















THE MAKER OF THE NEWEST MEXICO 


Francisco I. Madero, Jr., is, according to present ar- 
rangements, to be chosen as President of the Mexican 
Republic in the course of the next few months. There- 
after the elections of officials are not to be determined 
upon a centralized basis, but will be the free expression 
of the popular will. 





RESIDENT TAFT believes, it seems from 
the London Standard’s Washington de- 
spatch on the subject of Chateauguay, that 
the American people have passed the point 
when such incidents might have been taken 
seriously to heart. The idea that a tableau 
in a London procession in honor of the Brit- 
ish Empire could exercize any prejudicial 
effect on the negotiations regarding the pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty with Canada is thought 
absurd by the British daily. When the com- 
mittee on the London festival entrusted that 
master of pageantry, Mr. Beckles Willson, 
with the task of preparing a scene whereby 
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Canada was to be represented, he turned at 
once to Chateauguay, which is a brilliant 
Canadian feat of arms and one which lends 
itself to picturesque treatment. No sooner 
was everything arranged for its enactment 
by some seven or eight hundred performers 
than a rumor spread that the scene, owing 
to the fact that the vanquished enemy repre- 
sented were Americans, might occasion trou- 
ble. This rumor soon took the form of ex- 
postulation to Mr. Willson. In the end White- 
law Reid, United States ambassador in Lon- 
don, was dragged into the controversy. 


HATEAUGDAY, “brilliant and signifi- 
cant as it was and the pride of every 
Canadian,” 


That decision was cabled to Ottawa and 
evoked the loudest protest in the official circle 
there. The Canadian House of Commons 
took up the burning topic at some length. 
Mr. Borden, leader of the oppositon, said 
that the Americans were not so sensitive 
over these matters as Englishmen would be. 
“Perry’s victory at Lake Erie in 1813 was 
to be celebrated in an impressive and flam- 


boyant style and no one in Canada was worry-f 


” 


ing about it What surprized Mr. Borden 
was that anyone in England could have been 
so foolish as to imagine that the Americans 
would show ill feeling. 
opinion, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 


Mr. Fisher, coincided fully. He did not think 
Americans would be offended at any repre-f 


sentation of an exploit of which Canadians 
are so proud. Mr. Whitelaw Reid had said 
that his countrymen would not object to a 
scene which belongs to history, happening as 
it did prior to Waterloo. The Canadian Com- 
mons wished Chateauguay restored. Restored 
it ultimately was. The battle took place dur- 
ing the invasion of Canada by United States 
forces in 1812. 
ing against a force of Canadians whose num- 
bers were uncertain. A body of the Cana- 
dians concealed themselves in the forest on 


either side of the American line of advance} 
and, as the invaders approached, set up blasts fj 
The Americans, erroneously |) 
thinking there were other Canadian forces fj 
on their right and left flanks and that they jf 


on their bugles. 
were taken in their rear, were thrown into 
confusion and retreated. 


That makes it humiliating to us, but dramatic 
and effective as a spectacle. 


In this expression of | 


was ultimately suppressed by the 
committee in charge of the festival of empire. 7 





The Americans were advanc-f 


The Chateauguay ff 
tableau reveals the Americans fleeing in panic. J 
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S PORFIRIO DIAZ quitted forever 
the land he has ruled for so many 
P i years, the three men who now con- 
trol the destinies of Mexico held a 
conference in her distracted capital. The city 
hed sustained the shock of earthquake almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of Madero. 
The victorious leader of the revolution lost 
litte time in mere jubilation. He was in too 
great haste to confer with General Bernardo 
Reyes, the one great soldier left in the land, 
and with the newly seated provisional presi- 
dent of the republic, Sefior Francisco de la 
l:arra. This triumvirate speedily agreed upon 
an Official announcement to a world rendered 
uneasy by the seismic and political upheavals 
cf the hour. Madero is to assume the presi- 
dency if the Mexicans will elect him. General 
Keyes will thereupon become the minister of 
war. Sefior de la Barra will assume the direc- 
tion of foreign relations. The conference of 
the three was held behind closed doors in that 
palace of Chapultepec from which the elabo- 
rate Diaz household had been expelled so short 
a time before. General Reyes emerged from 
the council in grim silence, declining all com- 
munication with the army of newspaper men 
in the gardens below. Madero shook hands 
with his many admirers and held his tongue. 
Sefior de la Barra, the nominal ruler of the 
land, issued the briefest announcement of what 
had been arranged and went to bed. In the 
streets mobs were rushing hither and thither 
until placed under control by the police and 
troops, for earthquake rumors, as dire as re- 
ports of revolution, filled all with panic. In 
the end it appeared that the seismic disturbance 
had been infinitely less important than the 
military upheaval. 


1 
| 
i 


| age ncncbeir etn that Porfirio Diaz had to 

leave his native land a beggar are pro- 
nounced absurd by French papers which have 
kept in close touch with the aged general’s 
vicissitudes. The Spanish government was 
sounded weeks ago, the Paris Figaro under- 
stands, regarding the attitude it would assume 
if the venerable dictator took up a residence 
in Alfonso’s dominions. The reply was a cor- 
dial invitation. The Diaz family did not re- 
tire to Paris, according to gossip there, be- 
cause the aged General’s former associates, 
some of them his bitter enemies, have settled 
in that capital with their enormous fortunes. 
The old man chose the vicinity of Santander 
at the solicitation of his wife. She went upon 


her knees to him, the story runs, on the night 


THE FLIGHT OF DIAZ FROM MEXICO 





Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW LEADER OF MEXICAN SOCIETY 

Madame Francisco de la Barra, the wife of the present 
President of the Mexican Republic, was one of the 
ornaments of Washington society during her husband’s 
tenure of the post of ambassador there. She is noted for 
her taste in dress and for the cordiality of her manners. 


before his departure from Chapultepec and 
refused to eat or drink until he had pledged 
himself to exile. She is still in the maturity 
of a Spanish type of beauty. The Sefiora is, 
as all the world knows, a second wife, the 
General’s first spouse having died over thirty 
years ago. 





IAZ, under the terms of a sort of gen- 
tlemen’s agreement with his provisional 
successor, is to receive a pension from the 
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“SENOR, DO YOU THINK HE’S WORTH RAISIN’?” 
—-Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Mexican treasury. He took away very little 
in the shape of wealth, say the Paris news- 
papers, which have excellent sources of in- 
formation on such a point. The impression 
that the aged General’s wife—her full name 
is Carmen Romero Rubio de Diaz, and her 
family is of the best—possesses a large private 
fortune is branded in Paris as fantastic. She 
has only her beauty, according to the Figaro, 
her relatives having the money. - She was 
known popularly as Carmelita. Her reign as 
the leader of society in Mexico was based 
partly upon her good birth, to which Mex- 
icans attached much importance, and partly 
to her irresistible charm of manner and ap- 
pearance. Pious, matronly and thoroly. fem- 
inine, she will atone to the aged Diaz, the 
Temps ventures to think, for the chagrins of 
his old age by an unremitting devotion. The 
lady was educated in this country and her 
English is faultless. Diaz tried very hard to 
learn English when he was middle-aged and 
abandoned the task in despair. 


nr according to some European 
newspaper observers of the Mexican 
crisis, President Taft has been “feeling the 
pulse of Congress,” and to the London Na- 
tion, a liberal weekly, it is a happy sign that 


“the pulse of Congress beats calmly.” That 
pulse may soon rage feverishly. The British 
periodical fears it, at any rate. There is 





MOC aa IRD ED stone 


real trouble coming in Mexico, it predicts. | 


What the world witnesses now 
result of a preliminary skirmish. “It is hardly 
necessary to speculate upon the motives which 
make for intervention. One need bestow only 
a passing mention on the theory that this for- 
ward policy has a certain bearing on the 
Japanese peril.” The suggestion that Mex- 
ico, with its long Pacific coast, its close rela- 
tions with California, its haunting popular 
fear of the powerful neighbor on the north, 
might be tempted to make common cause with 
Japan can not be dismissed as altogether fan- 
tastic. Thus reasons the British organ. The 
Latin peoples have no race prejudices, it re- 
minds us, and a republic which obeyed a half- 
caste dictator might conceivably welcome an 
Asiatic ally. “But one need hard!y consider 
such remote guesses.” 


ig ed that the change from Diaz to another 
has been made in Mexico, it can 
scarcely, Paris papers say, benefit the Amer- 
ican people. It will be no improvement from 
a European point of view, according to the 
Paris press. Porfirio Diaz has differed from 
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every other Latin-American autocrat, to note 
what the London Nation says, by his steady 
determination to stand well with foreign 
finance. That suggestion stimulates the re- 
gret of the Paris Débats at his departure. 
He was at any rate, says the French daily, an 
improvement upon Castro. The Temps won- 
ders if Mexico may not have exchanged her 
Diaz for a replica of Castro. That consider- 
ation must have impressed President Taft, it 
believes. It assumes that the Madero move- 
ment proved a success solely because of the 
benevolent neutrality of the Washington pow- 
ers that be. “The aim of Diaz was to make 
his country a field for the European investor. 
The aim of Madero may be to eliminate the 
European investor altogether.” Perhaps, 
hazards the French organ, that was why he 
received such encouragement from the Taft 
administration. Mexico, it thinks, will now 
be ruled from Washington. 


(= result of the Mexican upheaval, fears 
the London Times, will be a renewed 
sensitiveness among the South American re- 
publics regarding the Monroe Doctrine. The 
situation brought about by the revolution 
against Diaz it pronounces “peculiarly delicate.” 
South America will take the alarm. “Results 
will undoubtedly be watched with the keenest 
interest not only by the Latin republics, but 
by those European powers. which have com- 
mercial and financial interests in Mexico. For 
it must be evident that in the event of any 
serious misunderstanding or difference aris- 
ing between the United States and Mexico, 
the rights and interests of foreigners in that 
country could not possibly be determined or 
protected by any application of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” International finance, “deeply in- 


| terested in the peace and prosperity of the 


South American republics,” adds the British 
organ, is not likely to subscribe unreservedly 


| to the dictum of the Kélnische Zeitung that 


“how the American states agree or disagree 
is their affair.” Complications impend even 
now which may be of vital concern to the old 
world, thinks the London Times, and the old 
world will want “its say.” 


N OPINION which Porfirio Diaz ex- 
pressed upon the subject of the Monroe 
Doctrine under very different circumstances 
—that is to say, upon the conclusion of the 
Venezuela-British Guiana boundary crisis— 
is recalled by the London Times. At that 
date already Mexico had taken decided ex- 


MEXICO IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
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THE LAST OF THE AZTECS 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ception to the idea of an American interstate 
pact based upon the acceptance of the United 
States as the “predominant partner” or pro- 
tecting power. “We do not consider,” he 
said, “that in order to attain our desired ob- 
ject it is sufficient that the United States 
alone, no matter how great its resources, 
should bear the whole burden of assisting the 
other republics of this hemisphere against the 
attacks of Europe.” This idea is the only 
Diaz policy appealing, it seems, to Madero, 
who, it is hinted, does not take kindly to the 
Monroe Doctrine as expounded by Washing- 
ton officials from time to time. Madero 
agrees with Diaz that each Latin-American 
republic should have a Monroe Doctrine of 
its own. Long before Diaz faced a revolt, 
however, says the London Times, Latin 
America was “finding itself.” Since then 
many things have happened to modify the 
Latin-American attitude to Washington. 


‘TH diplomacy of Secretary of State Knox 

inspires in the London Times the ob- 
servation that “it is impulsive and occasion- 
ally erratic.” It finds no fault with that di- 
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THE NEWEST AMPHIBIAN 


The new hydro-aeroplane has lately been completed for the United States government and is the result of the ingenuity 
of America’s clever aviator Glenn Curtiss, who is seated with Lieutenant Ellison forward. 


plomacy in Mexico, but it hints that Mr. Knox 
has done much to alienate the good will 
gained by Elihu Root as Secretary of State 
where South America is concerned. “The 
Nicaragua incident, the increasing influence 
of Wall street on American foreign policy 
and the recent history of Panama have all 
contributed to place the Monroe Doctrine of 
to-day on a footing very different from that 
in which it stood at the period of James G. 
Blaine’s supremacy.” Recognition of these 
facts, according to the British daily, makes 
the present situation in Mexico one of world- 
wide interest and importance. In that view 
the Paris Temps heartily coincides. It says 
Europe has been waiting patiently for Ma- 
dero to win his empire. Now that he has 
made his way to the capital, it hopes that va- 
rious foreign ministers in the old world, who 
are impatient to collect overdue accounts, will 
not be kept in suspense. If this expectation 
or hope be disappointed, there will be trouble 
for Mexico. In short, European dailies 
abound in hints and complaints. 


ESPONSIBLE Mexicans of every fac- 
tion are just now united by a common 
hostility to the European, according ta the 
London Standard. No sooner did it become 
evident that Diaz would be driven from power, 





the London daily understands, than old and 
preposterous financial claims, disallowed dur 
ing the days of Juarez, were revived and pre- 


sented at the Mexican capital as if they had J 
“a leg to stand on.” Every Frenchman whose | 
grandfather lost money in a silver mine when | 
Maximilian was parading the Mexican roads J 


with his troops has, it seems, hurried to the 
Quai d’Orsay with a complaint. 
foreign office does not seem to have scrutin- 
ized these claims very closely. In London 
every speculator in oil or in railways who 
lost a shilling under the long sway of Diaz 
has sent in his little bill. A like story comes 
from Berlin, and there are claimants of the 
same sort as far away as Peking. The new 
administration in Mexico will certainly be 
swamped by the innumerable claimants who 
feel that their respective governments should 
support them with a fleet. The rush to col- 
lect is likely, therefore, to provoke loud vocif- 
eration from Europe. In the course of a 
long exposition of the immediate future of 


European diplomacy in Mexico, the Berlin | 
Kreuz-Zeitung ventures a prophecy that at- j 
tempts to collect debts due to Europeans from 


Mexican financiers will precipitate trouble. 
The State Department at Washington will re- 
fuse to admit the validity of many claims 
made by foreigners, 
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RACE IN EUROPE 
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GARROS IN THE 


RACE TO MADRID 


_ While approaching Nice, in the fashion revealed by the picture, the aviator encountered air pockets in which 
his machine fell fifty to a hundred feet, but so perfect was the art of M. Garros that he did not lose control for an 


instant. 


HE first great European aviation con- 

test of the year, opening with a 

tragedy that cost the French War 
Minister his life and nearly killed 
Premier Monis, had barely ended with the 
triumph of Vedrine when three aviators were 
killed and five injured near Paris in a new 
flight across Europe. Vedrine, by sailing the 
air from Paris to Madrid, over seven hundred 
miles, had made himself the man of the month 
in the old world. He had twenty competitors 
originally, but the catastrophe at the Issy-les- 
Moulins aerodome led to the withdrawal of 
all but three of the flying experts. The stages 
of the race were first from Paris to Angou- 
léme, 250 miles; thence to San Sebastian, 208 
miles; and finally on to Madrid, 270 miles 
more. A crowd of three hundred thousand 
cheered Vedrine when he arrived in the 
Spanish capital. In his final dash he had to 
clear a mountain range of which the highest 
peak is over seven thousand feet. While 
Vedrine was passing over a lofty crag near 
Castile he was attacked by a monster eagle. 
The bird swooped upon him again and again 
in an apparent effort to peck out the aviator’s 
eyes until Vedrine managed to elude his 
enemy by dexterous manipulation. Gilbert, 
Vedrine’s most formidable competitor in this 
contest, was also attacked by an eagle as he 


flew above a high peak. Vedrine took a trifle 
over thirty-seven hours between Paris and 
Madrid, if intervals of rest be included. His 
actual period of flight was about twelve hours 
and his speed was about sixty miles an hour. 


yy SORINE, whose achievement places him 

among the very greatest of contempo- 
rary masters of flight, is described in London 
Truth as a delightful type of French Cockney 
who expresses himself simply and unaffectedly 
in the slang of Paris. He expects to be 
killed in one of his flights and he has had 
several severe falls. His achievement em- 
phasizes to the London Post the truth that 
“France is the air queen of the world.” In 
her army, our contemporary reminds us, the 
military balloon has attained greatest perfec- 
tion. Among her aviators are the men who 
have done the great deeds in the air. In her 
possession are secrets of aviation said to be 
known only to the French and guarded in 
military circles like a precious hoard of gold. 
In France, again, are awarded the glittering 
prizes of aviation—purses of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars as prizes are not rare. In a 
word the French, encovraged by their gov- 
ernment and seconded by enthusiasts, are 
bent upon making the conquest of the air the 
achievement of modern France alone. As the 

























THE NEW HERO OF THE AIR 


Pierre Vedrine, winner of one of the most spectacular 
contests since the invention of the aeroplane, sailed 
from Paris to Madrid in an incredibly short space of 
time and won about a hundred thousand dollars. 


foreign dailies comment upon the exploits of 
Vedrine it becomes apparent that the mastery 
of the air is as much theirs as the mastery 
of the seas is Britain’s. 


REMIER MONIS was at last accounts 
recovering from the series of wounds 
inflicted upon him by -the mismanagement at 
the start of the great air race to Madrid. He 
had had a foreboding of disaster, the Paris 
Action says, but declined to postpone the race 
because Jean Dupuy, whose newspaper is fi- 
nancing these enterprizes, has long aspired to 
the Presidency of the republic of France. The 
popularity and publicity of the aviation tour- 
nament would, it appears, promote M. Dupuy’s 
candidacy prodigiously, although the election 
is still far in the future. The gentleman is 
meanwhile in the French Senate, his two sons 
being in the chamber of deputies. M. Ber- 
teaux, the War Minister who was killed, like- 
wise dreaded the catastrophe. The prefect of 
police had asked him to put off the flying con- 
test until better arrangements could be made 
for it. The War Minster, however, feared 
. to become responsible for so unpopular a 
thing as a postponement and he dreaded an 
imputation of cowardice. It is an open secret 
that the late M. Berteaux “pushed” Monis 
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into the post of Premier. Europe expects a 
ministerial crisis in Paris soon as a result of 
the passing of the great war minister. 





VIATION is affirmed to be the passion 
of passions with General Goiran, the 
Minister of War who succeeded the ill-fated 
Berteaux. His first official act was to pre- 
pare a program for one of the most spectacu- 
lar aerial races ever contemplated even by 
the French. General Goiran seems committed 
to the theory that the wars of the future will 
be decided in the air. It is, he is quoted as 
saying, the element of the French. From 
this time forth all candidates for promotion 
to high rank in the French army must belong 
to the new school of “aerial maneuvers.” 
General Goiran is known to feel very bitterly 
against Germany on the subject of Alsace and 
Lorraine. He has satisfied himself, accord- 
ing to the Berlin dailes, who do not like 
some of his utterances in public, that when 
the inevitable war comes between France and 
Germany the republic will not be unprepared. 
She will have achieved such a conquest of 
the air that, notwithstanding the Kaiser’s su- 
premacy on land, he will lose the command of 
the clouds, as General Goiran terms it. The 
secret of success in aerial war, thinks Goiran, 
is to advance upon the foe in a friendly cloud. 
The aviator can emerge from his concealing 
cloud at the right juncture and disorganize 
the enemy on terra firma while remaining out 
of range himself. The appearance of such 
a strategist as Goiran in the capacity of Min- 
ister of War at Paris has proved something 
like a shock to those European dailies which 
have no sympathy with war in the air. 
* 


* * 


IUS X. was so agitated by a threatened 
invasion of the Vatican on the part of 

Italian officials in consequence of the 

great Roman libel suit based upon al- 

leged betrayal of secrets of the confessional 
that he had to take to his bed. Two Car- 
dinals, Respighi and Martinelli, summoned as 
witnesses, invoked the exemption of the code 
which places them upon an equality with 
royalty and thus escaped the necessity of ap- 
pearing in court. The Methodists, who seem 
doomed to collide with the Vatican in all 
directions in Rome, are involved in the pres- 
ent sensation from the fact that the defend- 
ant in the libel suit has joined their denomi- 
nation. He is a Gustavo Verdesi, having at 
one time been a priest of the Roman Catholic 
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Church. The plaintiff in the suit is a Jesuit, 
Father Bricarelli, who complains to the court 
that he is accused of violating the secrecy of 
the confessional and is thus the victim of the 
gravest libel that can be uttered against a 
Roman Catholic priest. Father Bricarelli ac- 
cuses Verdesi of the defamation. From the 
various versions of the controversy that have 
been filling the European newspapers it is 
made to appear that the modernists as well 
as the Methodists and the Cardinals find 
themselves factors in the trial. Verdesi when 
a secular priest, we read, confessed to Father 
Bricarelli that he frequented a company of 
priests of modernist tendencies who denied 
the existence of God.* These priests were 
wont to assemble weekly in the home of the 
brilliant but not very orthodox Professor 
Bonaiuti. These details Bricarelli imparted 
to Pius X. That is the violation of the 
secrecy of the confessional which, if we take 
one side of the case, is the matter at issue. 


Laer the Pope heard from the lips of 
the priest that modernists were as- 
sembling regularly within the Ho!y See itself 
he was, if we may trust the Roman dailies, 
quite prostrated. His Holiness is well under- 
stood to be peculiarly sensitive to indications 
of modernism and this was the sort of story 
—assuming it to be true—that would perturb 
him beyond measure. His Holiness, one side 
of the story says, instructed the Jesuit to 
charge Verdesi, then still a priest, that he 
must denounce these modernist clericals and 
their proceedings and do that in writing. 
Verdesi consented. When he reconsidered 
later what he had consented to, it dawned 
upon him that Father Bricarelli had been 
guilty of a violation of that secrecy of the 
confessional which, if the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on this point be ac- 
cepted, has never been betrayed. Verdesi 
abandoned both his position as priest and his 
membership in the Church, being led to that 
step by his conscience after due reflection 
upon the episode. He next made the matter 
public. Father Bricarelli was in turn over- 
whelmed by what he deemed a scandalously 
false accusation. He took the whole matter 
to the criminal tribunal in Rome and asked 
for a public trial. 


ONG before Father Bricarelli had men- 
tioned Verdesi to the Pope, His Holi- 

ness had heard details of the case and was 
proceedings 


directing ecclesiastical against 





THE POPE AND THE CONFESSIONAL 





















THE WINNER OF THE GREAT RACE 


Vedrine is shown starting in the contest which re- 
sulted in his victory, after attacks from eagles above the 
~ oy crags had revealed a new peril to the invaders 
of the air. 


the clique of modernist priests. This fact 
came out in the evidence of Cardinal Res- 
pighi, who speaks with the authority of the 
sovereign pontiff himself, according to the 
Rome Tribuna. Cardinal Respighi told what 
he knew of the case in a deposition, as his 
position of prince in the church exempts him 
from attending inthe court. Moreover, Father 
Bricarelli did not, he says, receive the in- 
formation he gave the Pope under the seal 
of confession. His Holiness is convinced of 
that. Father Bricarelli denied on oath that 
he had ever violated a secret of the confes- 
sional. Verdesi visited him as a_ personal 
caller without reference to the sacrament and 
talked in a social way about the modernists. 
Most Italian dailies comment upon the matter 
from a partisan standpoint. Clerical organs 
like the Osservatore Romano sustain the 
Jesuit. Ministerial dailies like the Tribuna 
seem undecided. Socialist papers like the 
Avanti are filled with denunciation of the 
Vatican, the Jesuits and the whole papal 
court, who, they charge, have striven to ruin 
the jubilee of United Italy. 
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How the territorial Prussian aristocrats want the youth 
trained. 


CCLESIASTICS of various ranks have in 
some cases refused to testify. because 
their knowledge of details was gained in the 
confessional. The court has upheld them in 
this attitude. It has been made to appear, 
however, that Verdesi consented without 
hesitation to write out his statement when 
the Jesuit requested him to do so. In this 
famous document Professor Bonaiuti is ac- 
cused of being the real author of “The Let- 
ters of a Modernist Priest,” which made such 
a sensation last year. The unknown author 
of this work has already been excommuni- 
cated. It was said in Verdesi’s statement that 
Bonaiuti and his friends no longer hold 
the Christian doctrine. They follow agnos- 
ticism, rationalism and pragmatism. They 
deny the existence of God. They do not ac- 
cept the divinity of Christ. They laugh at 
the infallibilty of the Pope in faith and mor- 
als. They define religion—even that of the 
Roman Catholic Church—as merely a moral 
and natural amelioration of the individual. 
Now all these things were well known to the 
Vatican, say clerical dailies, long before Ver- 
desi talked with the Jesuit, long before Ver- 
desi wrote out his statement, long before the 
Pope saw that statement. 


How the priests want to train the German child. 
HOW THE EDUCATIONAL COMBAT 


ERDESI is stated in clerical organs to 
have been an applicant for a post at 
the Vatican which he did not get because he 
attended theaters dressed as a layman. He 
was accused in the court of keeping an im- 
modest statue on his desk; but when the ven- 
erable priest who made that statement was 
asked to specify, it came out that the offen- 
sive effigy was one of Cupid. As the proceed- 
ings dragged their weary length along, with 
bishops, pastors and rectors following one 
another on the witness stand, it became evi- 
dent, says the Tribuna, that neither side can 
prove definitely what it insists to be true. The 
affair will, however, the Italian daily thinks, 
have the effect of intensifying the crisis with- 
in the church on the subject of modernism. 
The Methodists have come in for consider- 
able animadversion in some clerical organs 
for their readiness to welcome with open arms 
“refugees from the Vatican.” Contumacious 
priests defy their bishops with threats to fly 
to the “Metodisti.” The Pope continues in 
an agitated frame of mind on the whole sub- 
ject, as the proceedings convince him that 
modernism remains an even direr peril than 
he had all along suspected and had pointed 
out in his encyclical. 
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THE MONARCHIST PLOT IN PORTUGAL 





























What the Socialists want to do with our youth. 
HAS DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


ATICAN officials have been confirmed 
by the trial in their view, says the Tri- 

buna, that modernism is increasing through- 
out Italy, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Pope to suppress it. “Religion is more and 
more represented by these schismatics in the 
Kantian sense as an inwardly felt conscious- 
ness of God. This supersedes all necessity 
of divine revelation and makes it meaning- 
less. In Italy there have been priests, pro- 
fessors and theologians who denied the God- 
head of Christ. This tendency unless checked 
must lead to the destruction of Catholicism.” 
Insistence upon the drastic anti-modernist 
oath will be henceforth peremptory. That 
subject has already involved the Vatican with 
the universities in Prussia, where the Roman 
Catholic faculties in state institutions may be 
abolished altogether. His Holiness is said 
to contemplate now the organization in vari- 
ous countries of Roman Catholic parties 
“more or less confessional and more or less 
social and more or less political.” These will 
be under the direction of the bishops. “The 
Pope,” says one well-informed authority, “is 
hostile to all compromise, all concession.” He 
is indifferent to the pecuniary and _ political 
losses of his policy 





How the royal family wish the youth trained. 


—Berlin Kladderadatsch 


O THOROGOING seem the military 
measures for the restoration of King 
Manoel to the Portuguese throne that 
the overthrow of the new republic is 

to the Paris Temps an event no less carefully 
rehearsed than the coronation of George V. 
Monarchist forces gathered along the Spanish 
frontier three weeks ago, at which time it 
was announced that only the dread of pre- 
cipitating sanguinary uprisings in the streets 
of Lisbon interfered with the despatch of a 
British squadron to the Tagus. Theophile 
Braga, the philosophical but timorous presi- 
dent of the republic, is represented in the 
Paris Figaro as dwelling in a state bordering 
on distraction because of the entreaties of his 
nieces that he fly. The amiable Comtist deems 
himself perfectly safe in his library, from the 
seclusion of which he emerged lately to issue 
an election manifesto. He was at last accounts 
inaccessible, altho nine armed bands are said 
to contemplate at this moment a descent upon 
Lisbon. Dom Manoel, the youthful monarch 
who fled so ignominiously from his capital, 
was all last month so convinced of his im- 
pending restoration that he has, says the Paris 
Matin, appointed a court chamberlain. The 
republicans spent the past fortnight in mutual 
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recriminations so violent that, if we may trust 
the Paris Temps, they are ready to fight a 
battle among themselves before they enter the 
battle with the monarchists. The latter pre- 
sent a united front. They despatched a loyal 
invitation to Dom Manoel to place himself at 
their head, but he does not seem to have com- 
plied as ygt. He is said to be within easy 
réach of his former dominions and to be forti- 
fied in his purpose to regain the throne by the 
approval of his mother. 


OM MANOEL, observes the monarchial 
Paris Gaulois, the great advocate of 
kingly ideas and clerical policies in Europe, 
never for a moment faltered in his purpose to 
be true to his sublime destiny. That is the 
sovereignty of Portugal, we read in our cler- 
ical contemporary, the divinely appointed re- 
sponsibility of the house of Braganza. That 
his country is calling him once more to take 
his seat on the throne of his fathers, the youth- 
ful Dom Manoel is certain. For many weeks 
his Majesty has planned his future reign, 
arranged for the immediate crisis and em- 
ployed his leisure in the study of statecraft. 
When he fled to England he lived at that 
splendid retreat of his kinsman, Wood Norton, 
where the Duke of Orleans received him, the 
Paris paper says, as a brother potentate. 
Within the beauteous precincts of Wood Nor- 
ton the Duke of Orleans is recognized as t*e 
rightful sovereign of France i1 temporary 
obscuration because of the existence of an 
atheistic republican government at Paris. 
Dom Manoel, similarly received at Wood Nor- 
ton all the homage to which a reigning sover- 
eign of Portugal is entitled. He was visited 
by King George and Queen Mary, who kissed 
him on both cheeks—a royal salute. 


For some months, having left the Orleans 

palace at Wood Norton, Dom Manoel 
dwelt in state in a home of his own not far 
from London. He turned up next at Oxford, 
where for a time he attended lectures on 
sociology and economics. He did not strive 
for a degree, but he evinced, says the London 
Mail, aptitudes for science and literary com- 
position. His Majesty even entered for a full 
term into the life of the great university, tak- 
ing an interest in college sports. The King’s 
mother contemplated for him a tour of the 
world for the improvement of his mind. He 
was to pay a visit to the United States on his 
way back to Britain from the Far East. The 








somewhat unexpected speed with which the 
counter-revolution developed at Lisbon inter- 
fered with these plans. Dom Manoel’s mother, 
who may be termed without any violation of 
etiquet his campaign manager, has all along 
feared a hasty restoration of the young mon- 
arch. She dreads a fresh expulsion from the 
throne in the event of Dom Manoel’s too pre- 
cipitate return to Lisbon. The youth himself 
does not seem to share the maternal anxiety 
on this head. He is convinced, says the 
Gaulois, that the hour has struck. 
EPUBLICAN ideas have not encountered 
at Lisbon in recent weeks that tempera- 
mental and _ intellectual hospitality which 
Theophile Braga anticipated when he an- 
nounced his assumpton of the chief magis- 
tracy. The studious and theorizing President 
finds his councils rent by a triangular duel in 
which figure his own supporters, the extremist 
republicans who denounce him and the mon- 
archist conspirators. The general elections, 
intended to compose all differences, had to be 
put off from last spring to last month. The 
enemies of Braga are accused of organizing 
a grand boycott of the polls to discredit him. 
Twice has he packed his trunks upon a false 
alarm that the enemies of the republic had 
invaded the national palace. A rising in the 
north, where the peasantry daily pray, it 
seems, for the restoration of Dom Manoel, 
was put down with difficulty. Throughout 
the critical election period, Spain, say the 
despatches from Lisbon, all officially inspired, 
acted with bad faith. Referring bitterly to 
the activity of the monarchist conspirators in 
Spanish territory, the Lisbon Mundo com- 
plains that Alfonso XIII. has plotted against 
the Portuguese republic. 





i IS notorious that Portugal’s revolution 
last October was made in Paris. That 
assertion, repeatedly emphasized in the London 
Post, gains significance from the circumstances 
of last month’s. conspiracy to restore young 
Dom Manoel. Throughout the past fortnight 
the French capital has been the headquarters 
of an intrigue aimed against President The- 
ophile Braga’s government into the secrets of 
which journalistic Europe has been prying 
freely. “The provisional government in Lis- 
bon,” we read, “never could satisfy all who 
claim a share in the spoils of victory.” The 
attempt to be made to overthrow it seems 
based upon the ground that Braga and the 
men about him are opportunists, weak, in- 
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efficient, betrayers of the people. “To those 
who know how the game of peninsular gov- 
ernment is played,” says the Paris Temps, 
“the telegrams from Madrid will not amount 
to much.” Spain is invariably pessimistic 
where Portugal is concerned, but her capital 
has never been a center of more hopelessness 
on the subject than in the past few months. 
King Alfonso’s court is frankly the enemy of 
republican institutions in Portugal. 


}o20mM the moment of its first proclamation, 

says the London Post, the permanence 
of the young republic at Lisbon has been 
doubted by the well informed. Yet there was 
not good reason until within the last three 
weeks to surmize that President Braga’s fall 
was imminent or that public order was to be 
violently disturbed in Portugal. Things are 
now, however,. ripe for a royalist counter- 
revolution. ‘Nevertheless, the friends of the 
monarchy could do it no worse service than 
to precipitate a reactionary movement just 
now, which they seem bent upon doing.” Por- 
tugal’s politics ought to be allowed to grow 
a little worse before an effort is made to ren- 
der them better. “While distrusting fantastic 
stories about Spanish troops on the Portu- 
guese frontier and British cruisers in the 
Portuguese estuaries, it is legitimate, how- 
ever, to doubt more than ever the republic’s 
stability.” The censor is still suppressing 
news at a rate inconsistent with traditions of 
freedom. Opposition journals are still liable 
to suspension. The army and navy contain 
many dissembling monarchists on the one 
hand and Anarchists on the other. “The 
masses are disgusted by the delay of their 
Utopia.” 


HEN Easter came and revolution did 

not expel President Braga, the repub- 

licans told themselves that the worst was 
over. On the contrary, comments the Paris 
Temps, it has just begun. All was to be well 
the moment the republic had been given its 
general election. That event proceeded 
quietly enough and, upon its termination, 
barely a month ago, it transpired that out of 
over two hundred and thirty deputies, the 
republicans elected all but two score. Their 
triumph was due to the abstention of every 
monarchical faction. Great numbers voted in 
Lisbon. Perfect order was maintained in the 
eastern and western divisions of the city, in 
which the candidates of the republican party 
were opposed by radicals and socialists. A 
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woman suffragist insisted upon recording her 
vote and was, it seems, permitted to do so 
because the law said nothing on the subject of 
sex. The republic was saved on that day, ac- 
cording to the Lisbon Dia, and when an oppo- 
sition daily pointed to the fact that no mon- 
archist candidate was in the field anywhere 
it was suppressed by the police. The newly 
elected constituent assembly came together in 
an atmosphere of treason to the republic. 


IUS X. injected fury into the political at- 
mosphere of Portugal by his encyclical— 
addressed to the bishops of the whole Roman 
Catholic world—condemning in vehement 
terms the law for the disestablishment of the 
ancient faith. His Holiness pronounced the 
separation law odious. Its restrictions upon 
the freedom of action of the church were 
styled by the Pope a satire upon the Portu- 
guese republic’s “so-called” liberal principles 
and “altogether unworthy of any civilized peo- 
ple.” Its tendency, added His Holiness, is to 
“foster corruption in the ranks of the clergy, 
rebellion against ecclesiastical authority 
among the laity,” besides “excluding the in- 
tervention and rightful jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff in religious affairs in Portu- 
gal.” Pius X. had prior to this ordered the 
custodian of the nunciature in Lisbon to with- 
draw from that capital. This left the Vatioan 
with only a single nunciature of first class 
rank in Europe—that at Vienna. When the 
late Pope passed away there still remained 
four great Roman Catholic powers with am- 
bassadors accredited to the Holy See, but 
nowadays papal diplomatists find little oppor- 
tunity for official activity. 


EPUBLICANS throughout Portugal now 
concede the blunder they made in choos- 

ing a too philosophical President. Theophile 
Braga seems even to so profound an admirer 
of his as the Madrid Pais rather too prone 
to solve his political problems in his library. 
He fails to realize that while in Lisbon anti- 
clericalism is the mode, the rural regions are 
fanatically religious. Senhor Braga’s enthu- 
siasm for the principles of the first French 
revolution perplex when they do not stagger 
the bucolic Portuguese mind. To capture 
Lisbon was one thing. To hold Portugal is 
proving quite another. Theophile Braga, to 
foilow the analysis of the London Chronicle, 
is a charming man, an erudite philosopher. 
“As President of a republic he is a slightly 
absurd figurehead.” His best friends con- 
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cede sorrowfully that he did not prove him- 
self last month a strong man. The new gov- 
ernment thought that the recent election con- 
solidated its position. It did the reverse. 
- 
* * 

UROPE was excited weeks ago by 
the announcement in French dailies 
that the Berlin foreign office had 

sent a minatory despatch to the 
government in Paris on the subject of 
Morocco. Any further prosecution of the 
French expedition against Fez, so the stor, 
ran, would be deemed by official Berlin “the 
prelude to a crisis in the relations between the 
two powers.” It soon transpired, however, 
that Paris had sent a satisfactory explanation 
to Berlin of the meaning of the movement of 
French troops in Africa. For some months 
the unpopular young Sultan of Morocco has 
been contending weakly with a revolt among 
his more fanatical subjects. They seem to 
have shut him up in Fez with a_ poorly 
equipped force and to have conducted a san- 
guinary siege. Meantime the Sultan’s brother, 
Mulai el Zin, was proclaimed at Mekinez 
either as sovereign of the empire or as repre- 
sentative of a ruler yet unselected. Exact 
news from the interior of Morocco being dif- 
ficult to obtain, the German foreign office had 
derived impressions of these events somewhat 
prejudicial to French policy. The apprehen- 
sions of the Germans are attributed by ‘some 
French dailies to the reappearance of Théo- 
phile Delcassé in a ministry commanding the 
confidence of the chamber of deputies at Paris. 
German dailies have long suspected M. Del- 
cassé of an intention to foment discord be- 
tween Berlin and Paris and they saw in the 
sudden march of French troops to Fez a pur- 
pose to conquer Morocco. 


O SOONER had the French learned that 

the Sultan of Morocco was closely be- 
sieged in his capital than they organized a re- 
lief column from the Atlantic coast. Their 
motive, according to the Paris Temps, was to 
prevent a massacre of French citizens, of 
whom there are many in Fez. “Attack from 
without, assisted by disaffection within the city, 
would almost certainly have meant the down- 
fall of Fez and che overthrow of all semblance 
of order and authority.” That city included 
among its defenders a small French force 
under Major Bremond which had been assist- 
ing the rightful Sultan to maintain himself. 
“An effort was made by the French vice- 


consul at Alcazar to get a convoy through to 
Major Bremond, but it was found impossible 
to get in touch with his force.” The only 
hope seemed to the French authorities in 
northern Africa to consist of a relieving force 
from the coast. Such was, from the Paris 
point of view, the sequence of events which 
inspired in the German official mind appre- 
hensions of the significance of the foreign 
policy inaugurated by the appearance of Théo- 
phile Delcassé in the Monis cabinet. Del- 
cassé believed in “vigor.” He was “provoca- 
tive.” 


RANCE lost no time in communicating to 
Germany through diplomatic channels 
that the military expedition was one of rescue 
only. So satisfactory was this assurance to 
the Imperial German Chancellor that the offi- 
cially inspired Paris Temps professed amuse- 
ment at the comments of those German dailies 
which had adopted the bellicose tone. Every- 
one knows, it said, that France intervened 
reluctantly and that nothing could be more 
unwelcome to her than a partition of Morocco. 
It pointed out that since Germany recognized 
the special political interests in Morocco which 
France has gained, Berlin diplomacy has noth- 
ing to gain by the re-opening of the question 
and a renewal of all the discord of the past. 
“Public opinion in Germany,” retorted the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “is gradually coming to 
view the development of events with a certain 
uneasiness for the reason that German inter- 
ests which are recognized by treaties, and not 
only interests of a material kind, come into 
question.” The interference of the French at 
Fez, added the Kélnische Zeitung, might pro- 
voke the very crisis of which the military ad- 
vance professed to be a solution. A warning 
which is all the more impressive owing to the 
moderate language in which it is conveyed— 
in the opinion, at any rate, of the London 
Standard—is addressed by Germany to France 
in the course of an official communication 
published by the organ of the imperial govern- 
ment, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Berlin). “A violation,” it affirms, “of the 
essential provisions of the act of Algeciras, 
even if brought about by force of circum- 
stances and against the will of France, 
would release all the other signatory powers 
from their obligations and might thus lead 
to consequences of which the full import can 
not now be foreseen.” This official statement 
imparted a sensational interest to all sub- 
sequent news from Fez. 
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Persons in the Foreground 








THE MILITANT JUSTICE HARLAN 


MAN prominent in official life in 

Washington is apt to get a tag 

affixed to him by the newspaper men 

that lasts during most of his career. 
Likewise some one story becomes attached to 
his name that is brought cut over and over 
again. But John Marshall Harlan, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, has almost as 
many labels as the suit case of a European 
tourist and the name of the Harlan anecdote 
is Legion. 

The label that fits him best just now is “The 
Great Dissenter.” When the great Tobacco 
Trust case was decided several weeks ago his 
was the sole voice raised in dissent. When 
the Standard Oil case was decided a fortnight 
earlier, he was again in a minority of one. 
When the important Knight case, closely re- 
lating to the Sugar Trust, was decided, he 
again gave an exhibition of isolated grandeur, 
his dissenting opinion being since pronounced 
“the finest prophecy to be found anywhere of 
what the country might expect from construc- 
tions of the law over-favorable to corporation 
interests.” When several years ago the in- 
come-tax decision was rendered he was again 
a dissenter. He had plenty of company then, 
the vote being a very close one; but he was 
still a conspicuous figure because of the dra- 
matic force with which he delivered his dis- 
senting opinion. One of the newspapers at 
that time described the scene as follows: “He 
displayed a personal excitement during his 
speech for the income tax which is described 
as passionate. He pounded the desk, shook 
his finger under the noses of the chief justice 
and Mr. Justice Field, turned more than once 
almost angrily upon his colleagues of the ma- 
jority, and expressed his dissent from their 
conclusions in a tone and in language more 
appropriate to a stump address at a Populist 
barbecue than to an opinion on a question of 
law before the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

Well, that is his way. He is a militant 
man. He always has been militant. He is 
not only earnest, but “dead in earnest.” There 
is no Laodicean blood in his veins. We may 
even—if. there is room for one more label— 
call him the Lacedaemonian of the Supreme 
Court. We have a dim recollection that the 


Lacedaemonians were all good fighters. Any- 
how the word is a good one, better even 
than “that blessed word Mesopotamia,” which 
—the tale is somewhat musty—used to affect 
the old lady to tears whenever it was pro- 
nounced in the pulpit by Rowland Hill. 
Harlan began his militant career long long 
years ago. “It is a general impression,” says 
Samuel Blythe in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“that he was born an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court.” But that is an erroneous 
impression. He has been on that august trib- 
unal not quite thirty-four years—John Mar- 
shall was there only thirty-four years—but he 
was not born there. He was a political leader 
before he was an associate justice and a sol- 
dier before he became a political leader. He 
was a candidate for Congress down in Ken- 
tucky when the Whig party was still in ex- 
istence—in 1859. He was a presidential elector 
on the Bell and Everett ticket, in the days be- 
fore the war. He was a Union soldier raising 
a regiment—the Tenth Kentucky Infantry— 
and commanding it. Owing to his father’s 
death in 1863, he resigned from the army to 
attend to family affairs, and thus narrowly 
missed being made a brigadier general. His 
name had been sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation. Twice he was a candidate for gov- 
ernor of Kentucky on the Republican ticket 
in the days when the state was rock-ribbed in 
its Democracy. In 1872 his name was pre- 
sented in the national Republican conventions 
for nomination as vice-president on the ticket 
with Grant. He was an influential factor in 
determining the nomination of Hayes in 1876, 
being chairman of the Kentucky delegation 
and, at a crucial moment, switching the dele- 
gation from Bristow to Hayes and starting a 
stampede that defeated Blaine. He was on 
the Louisiana Commission appointed by Hayes 
to investigate the charges of election fraud, 
and as a result of the work of himself and his 
two associates Packard, the Republican, was 
unseated from the gubernatorial chair while 
the Hayes electorial ticket was sustained. The 
excitement over it all was intense, and Harlan 
was at the militant center of things. Then 
President Hayes made him an associate jus- 
tice, as a reward, the New York Sun always 
claimed, for carrying out a politicu: bargain 
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THE ONLY SUPREME COURT JUSTICE WHOSE NAMEIS A HOUSEHOLD WORD you may 


John M. Harlan, the grand old man of the bench, has been a member of the United States Supreme Court ; lently w 
longer than any other member of that tribunal, his name being especially prominent since the trust decisions were : 


handed down. ment. 
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between Hayes and the Louisiana Democrats. 
Dana could never speak of Hayes afterward 
except as “His Fraudulency.” 

With such a militant career in war and 
politics, surely no one can be surprized that 
Judge Harlan can still, at the age of seventy- 
eight, manifest a certain degree of militancy 
even with a solemn-looking black robe drap- 
ing his tall form. 

Everybody agrees that he is the most pic- 
turesque figure in the Supreme Court. That 
is one of his labels in fact—“picturesque 
figure.” He stands six feet one, and he is 
still erect and stalwart. The correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, William E. Brigham, 
dubs him one of the most popular men not 
only in Washington but in the country. A 
writer in Munsey’s says that he is “certainly 
the best loved” man sittmg on the Supreme 
bench. The latter writer indeed grows elo- 
quent in describing him. “He is,” we are told, 
“a sort of living, breathing, dominating incar- 
nation of pure Americanism, an _ inspired 
apostle of law, morality and order. It has 
been well said of him that he goes to bed at 
night with the Bible in one hand and the Con- 
stitution in the other. Despite his burden of 
years, there is no more impressive figure in 
our national service. His full seventy-three 


inches of commanding body; his gray eagle of 
a face, surmounted by a massive dome of a 
head; his enormous voice, which has the. ring 
of a deep-toned bell—all combine in a compel- 
ling and unforgetable presence.” 

To Samuel Blythe he is an even more ex- 


alted personage than this. Blythe gives him 
seventy-four inches: “He is two inches more 
than six feet tall, straight as a youth, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, with a massive head 
sparsely covered with white hair. His fore- 
head juts out over his eyes, eyes that are blue 
and kindly, except when they are bent on a 
judicial problem. When he is acting as a 
judge he looks a judge, but when he is off 
the bench the blue eyes twinkle and the firm 
mouth softens to a kindly smile, and he is just 
the jolliest old Kentucky gentleman you ever 
met.” 

Blythe’s sketch of Harlan ended with an 
anecdote that is too good to be omitted here, 
even tho one important detail is wrong. As 
told (in the Saturday Evening Post) it ran as 
follows: 


“Some day when you are in the Supreme Court 
you may see the solemn justices sitting somno- 
lently while a lawyer drones through his argu- 
ment. Presently, Mr. Justice Harlan will stir to 
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activity, and beckon to an attendant. The at- 
tendant comes, listens respectfully to his whis- 
pered instructions. Then he tiptoes over to Mr. 
Justice White, whose massive head is bowed on 
his breast. He touches Mr. Justice White on 
the shoulder, whispers something in his ear, and 
the great Louisiana jurist nods sagely, and 
reaches down into his trousers pocket, pulling 
his silk robe away much as a woman sweeps 
aside her skirt. He looks across to Mr. Justice 
Harlan, who is watching him, nods again and 
smiles a suspicion of a smile. The attendant tip- 
toes back to Mr. Justice Harlan and hands him 
something. The great Kentucky jurist reaches 
into his own pocket, takes out a knife and cuts 
off a piece of the object Mr. Justice White has 
sent him, beams his thanks across at the great 
Louisiana jurist and, bending over, puts his hand 
rapidly to his mouth, sighs a great sigh of satis- 
faction and leans back in his chair again. The 
attendant tiptoes back to Mr. Justice White, 
hands him the something he sent to Mr. Justice 
Harlan. Mr. Justice White looks surprized that 
any of it came back, but stows away what he 
has left in his pocket, and his head sinks again. 
Not a sound can be heard but the droning of 
the lawyer. Mr. Justice Harlan has borrowed 
a chew of plug from Mr. Justice White.” 


To this story, Justice Harlan entered, as 
usual, a dissenting opinion. The sequel is told 
in the Boston Transcript: 


“James D. Maher, deputy clerk of the Court, 
sent to Harlan at his summer home in Canada 
a copy of the magazine containing the story, and 
when Harlan reached Washington he pounced in 
on Maher. 

“Who is this Blythe that wrote that story of 
my borrowing a chew from White?’ demanded 
Harlan, ominously. ‘Do I know him?’ 

“*Fverybody knows Sam Blythe,’ responded 
the diplomatic Maher. 

“*Well, I want to see that man. 
story corrected,’ growled the justice. 

“Maher shivered a little, but said nothing. 

“Tt was White that borrowed the chew, not 
I, explained Harlan, solemnly, as he stalked off 
to the robing room.” 


I want that 


That is the Harlan tobacco story. There is 
also a Harlan golf story—for Harlan is the 
champion golfer in the Supreme Court and 
is as fond of the game as Taft is. He was 
playing one day on the Chevy Chase links 
with an Episcopalian bishop. The right rev- 
erend gentleman struck at the ball several 
times in succession, missing it each time and 
barking his episcopal shin. The bishop, how- 
ever, said nothing. He couldn’t afford to. He 
knew Harlan was watching and listening, and 
Harlan is a very strict Presbyterian. So the 
bishop took it out as far as possible in look- 
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ing his feelings. Justice Harlan nevertheless 
was shocked. Stepping up he remarked in a 
voice of sorrowful rebuke: 

“Bishop, that is the most profane silence I 
ever heard.” 

The Harlan home is described as one of the 
most charming in Washington. It is a brick 
building—mansion one writer calls it—on a 
knoll at the corner of Fourteenth and Euclid 
streets, and is surrounded by a high hedge. 
Says a writer in Munseys: “Here you get the 
most charming of Southern welcomes; here, 
too, in the cozy, book-littered study on the 
second floor, you see the veteran justice in re- 
pose. Hanging on the walis are pictures of 
his colleagues of other days; he has outlived 
them all. It is a sort of Kentucky legal Val- 
halla, for you see Tom Marshall, Crittenden, 
Boyle, Robertson and the eloquent Brecken- 
ridges—all that silver-tongued coterie which 
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set a new standard of oratory for the Ameri- 


can bar. As you sit by the wood fire in this 
room and smoke stogies with the venerable 
judge—he prefers them to the finest cigars— 
you bask in the mellowing light of a full 
life.” 

The newspaper men are all fond of him and 
he is fond of them. Another tag they give 
him because of his genial kindness to them at 
all times is “the newspapermen’s friend.” And 
at the Gridiron Club they once made an effort 
in their feeble way to pay dithyrambic tribute 
to the judge. This was it: 


When he talks the lawyers listen; he knows so 
much law, 

Makes a decision with precision and without a 
flaw ; 

Often teaches, often preaches, tells a story, too; 

Fine old fellow is this Harlan—best you ever 
knew. 





WALTER FISHER, HUNTER OF ‘‘GRAY WOLVES” 


OU remember that friend of Roose- 
velt’s—wasn’t Jack Abernethy his 
name?—who was said to catch 
wolves with his bare hands and 

strangle them or tickle them to death or some- 
thing? Well, Walter L. Fisher, the new sec- 
retary of the interior, is that kind of a man. 
But the “gray wolves” with which he success- 
fully dealt for years in Chicago were of the 
political variety. That was his own term for 
describing crooks and grafters in the City 
Council. It was an apt phrase and it stuck. 
The best part of his public career has been 
spent in eliminating “gray wolves” of that 
sort from municipal politics. It came to pass 
that when one saw him coming it just natu- 
rally lay down on its back and waved all four 
feet in the air beseeching gentle treatment. 
The most unexpected thing President Taft 
has done was the appointment of Mr. Fisher 
to succeed Mr. Ballinger. It took everybody 
by surprise. For Fisher was a close friend 
and supporter of Gifford Pinchot, being vice- 
president of Pinchot’s National Conservation 
Association. As such, he had come into op- 
position to Mr. Ballinger and had frankly 
criticized the latter’s policy. But he kept 
himself free from personalities and won the 
respect of Ballinger, even while opposing him. 
Moreover, Mr. Fisher had had a tilt with 
two other members of the Cabinet. When 
Charles R. Crane was appointed ambassador 
to China and was then recalled by the time 





he reached the Pacific Coast, Mr. Fisher, in 
the rather animated controversy following, 
was Mr. Crane’s attorney. He criticized Sec- 
retary Knox freely; but again he kept free 
from biting personalities and won Mr. Knox’s 
regard and admiration. Before inviting 
Fisher to join his official family, Mr. Taft 
consulted Knox, and the latter not only as- 
sented, but did so with enthusiasm. 

But it is to Attorney-General Wickersham 
more than to either Knox or Ballinger that 
Fisher probably owes his selection by the 
President. Wickersham had also had a bout 
with Fisher. It occurred before Mr. Wicker- 
sham went to Washington. He represented 
at the time the Wall Street interests in the 
traction companies of Chicago. Fisher rep- 
resented the city itself. For three days the 
two men crossed swords in Atlantic City, and 
then reached a satisfactory agreement. When 
a year or two later Wickersham and Nagel 
were sent to Alaska to study the problem of 
coal lands and other things there, they made 
their report to the President, and, when asked 


what policy they recommended, Wickersham J 
promptly advised the method of administration § 
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employed in Chicago with the traction inter- § 


ests. Learning that Fisher was the author of 
that method, Taft made further inquiries, and 
the result was that when Achilles, the snake- 
killer, resigned a few weeks ago, Walter L., 
the wolf-hunter, succeeded him. 

Fisher seems to be, in many respects, an- 
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IN THE FOREGROUND 





other Brandeis. Both are 
lawyers strongly impregnated 
with altruistic motives. Ac- 
cording to W. C. Boyden, 
Fisher’s law partner, the new 
secretary mever sought an 
office that paid a salary. He 
is a man of wealth and his 
wife inherited a fortune. 
Like Brandeis, he is a for- 
midable cross-examiner; like 
Brandeis again a master of 
details and an effective speak- 
er, especially in debate. Bran- 
deis was attorney for Pinchot 
in the investigation of the 
against Ballinger; 
Fisher was a Pinchot adviser. 
Brandeis was an attorney for 
the shippers in the interstate 
commerce commission’s recent 
investigation of rates. So 
was Fisher. Each man is a 
reformer of the practical and 
constructive type, and neither 
is carried away by any doc- 
trinaire theories. Lincoln 
Steffens has said of Fisher 
that he brings to the service 
of the people, in their con- 
tests with great financial in- 
terests, the same kind of abil- 
ity that is usually found on 
the side of the corporations. 
The same remark has been 
made of Brandeis. When ap- 
pointed to a place in the 
Cabinet, Fisher was about to 
be made attorney for the com- 
mittee of the Illinois State 
Senate appointed to investi- 
gate the Lorimer election. 
We have it on the authority 
of Leslie’s Weekly that he had 
been strongly recommended to 
the President prior to this for a place on the 
Supreme Court. That is the kind of a man 
that now has charge of the Interior depart- 
ment, with its Cunningham claims, its con- 
servation interests and its many other tangled 
problems of public policy. So far the public 
verdict on the appointment is that expressed 
by Joshua Whitcomb concerning the death of 
an old skinflint: “No complaint; everybody 
satisfied.” 

He is a Presbyterian preacher’s son, is 
Walter L. Fisher. His father was the Daniel 
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Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, is described as 
approachable, good company, unaffected and not burdened with tco serious 
an outlook on things in general.” 
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“likable, 


Webster Fisher who was for some time presi- 
dent of Hanover College, Indiana. The son 
was born in Wheeling forty-nine years ago, 
educated in Hanover and Marietta, Ohio, and 
started in to practice law in Chicago at the 
age of twenty-three. As time hung heavy on 
his hands for a while, he started in to reor- 
ganize his Greek-letter society, the Sigma- 
Chi, on a basis called the Pretorian plan, de- 
vised by him and since followed by other fra- 
ternities. He made a strong fight against the 
initiation of Grover Cleveland as an honorary 
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member of the fraternity on the ground of its 
irregularity. Cleveland was initiated, but the 
fraternity promised never to do such a thing 


in such a way again. Then Fisher developed 
the Municipal Voter’s League, founded by 
George E. Cole in Chicago, becoming its sec- 
retary and then its president. He soon had 
“Hinky Dink” and “Bathhouse John” and 
other “practical” politicians very much flus- 
_tered for a time, two-thirds of the members 
of the City Council being elected on pledges 
drawn up by Fisher himself. He came, in- 
deed, dangerously near to becoming a political 
“boss” himself. He solved the traction prob- 
lem for Chicago, which was a task worthy of 
Hercules, and under his plan the city gets 
fifty-five per cent. of the net profits of the 
surface roads. And he really enjoyed this 
sort of work. “His standards and _ ideals,” 
says Leroy T. Vernon, writing in the New 
York Evening Post, “were those of a practical 
reformer, and his political methods were those 
of a shirt-sleeve dip!omat. Cool, suave, direct, 
working day and night, placating the radical 
reformers on the one hand and the sneering 
professional politician on the other, he never 
betrayed anything but intense satisfaction and 
enjoyment in his work.” So report many 
other observers. 
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Fisher is described as tall and raw-boned, 
with long arms and long legs and a long 
head. “He is likable, approachable, good com- 
pany, unaffected, and not burdened with too 
serious an outlook on things in general.” No 
man’s sense of humor, we are assured, is 
keener than his. Yet he is the most feared 
man in Chicago, says a writer in the New 
York Times, on cross-examination. “Tall, 
angular, with strong features, piercing eyes 
and a head full and high above the ears and 
a manner plain, direct, energetic, yet free from 
haste or nervousness, he impresses one as 
well balanced and entirely in control of him- 
self. In fact, witnesses are often misled by 
this quiet, easy manner into the belief that 
they are going to get off without telling any 
more than is advisable. Look out, however, 
when the lawyer puts his right foot upon the 
edge of a chair and begins in a conversational 
tone to wander from his subject and draw 
from the witness some apparently unimportant 
matter.” 

When he is not practicing law or hunting 
down grafters, he is playing golf, or a game 
of chess, or reading a book on municipal 
government, or—more likely still—enjoying 
the pleasures of a home made attractive by 
a devoted wife and seven children. 





THE IMPECCABLE RESPECTABILITY OF KING 
GEORGE THE FIFTH 


T IS to the plain people, to the man in the 
street, that King George V. hopes to en- 
dear himself. The clue to his character, 
as found by the French dailies, is his 

impeccable respectability. He aims at no 
“smartness” in the fashionable sense. The 
task of setting a pace for society he will leave 
to the Queen. He is a domestic man in the 
best and strictest sense. The court of St. 
James’s is now and seamingly will remain a 
domestic as well as a royal establishment. 
Moreover, those personages whose claims to 
notice in London are. social—based upon 
smartness or gaming or racing—will find lit- 
tle favor in the palace. It is to be an Eng- 
lish reign as exemplified in the type of fine 
old English gentlemen. The explanation of 
the new complexion of things is the King’s 
character. For good or evil, writes that high 
authority on English society, Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, in the London New Age, the day has 
gone by when St. James’s could be considered 
merely an annex of the Guards’ or the Marl- 


borough Club, with orb and scepter for cen- 
tral ornaments, and millionaires of all nation- 
alities for its leading figures. Like his uncle, 
the late Duke of Edinburgh, George V. com- 
bines with a sailor’s frankness of manner 
much of a sailor’s simplicity in taste. Under 
the dispensation which is now opening less is 
likely to be heard of the “smartness” which, 
towards the close of the eighties, began to be 
spoken of as a social commodity of Jewish 
and American manufacture, unknown in its 
true inwardness till London, Paris and New 
York had for social purposes been fused into 
a single city. As a fact, putting it at the lat- 
est, the thing began with the entourage of 
Charles II. Society had not then become quite 
as cosmopolitan; it had, however, equal rea- 
son to boast itself of the extent to which it 
was decorative and up to date. Both as heir- 
apparent and reigning monarch, King George’s 
father had practically no option but to secure 
the allegiance and serviceableness of the most 
novel and characteristic tendencies of his time 
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by placing himself at their head. His royal 
patronage assured for them the only discipline 
they were capable of receiving. Nor had his 
subjects any reason to complain of the results. 
A number of circumstances had forced Lon- 
don into being the smart capital of the world, 
King Edward VII. made himself the almoner, 
with the wealth and glitter of his capital, for 
the relief of his necessitous subjects and for 
the support of every institution whose object 
is the healing of sickness, and the creation of 
all those conditions which make for health. 

The ruler who is fortunate in having the 
late Duchess of Teck’s daughter for his wife, 
adds Mr. Escott, will respect the legacy of 
perseverance in good works, received from 
his father, as well as show a due solicitude 
for the laying down of ironclads. All this 
will be done, however, in King George’s own 
way; and that, his subjects from the first 
suspected and now know, must be no mere 
reproduction of his father’s. The circum- 
stances which combined to make King Ed- 
ward the most cosmopolitan of European 
princes have ceased to exist. 

The effect of such a reversion to the insular 
type of kingship will be felt throughout the 
whole British system, social as well as po- 
litical, insists Mr. Escott, one of the highest 
living authorities on the subject of English 
society. During the ascendancy of cosmo- 
politan smartness a contagion of insincerity 
and affectation tended to spread itself through- 
out all orders and upon all levels. Never be- 
fore was there so little, indeed, of coarseness, 
but so much of vulgarity—meaning by that 
latter word an ever-growing disposition to 
miss the proper measure and relationships to 
things, of occupations and qualities in daily 
life. The flatulent flunkeyism which has 
passed for loyalty has imparted to casual con- 
versation a tone at once grotesque, repulsive, 
mischievous, and, with subjects of the more 
thoughtful or cultivated kind, calculated to 
cool if not alienate the devotion of the most 
king-loving people on the face of the earth. 
Violent reaction is neither to be expected, nor 
is necessary. The domestic economy of the 
Palace, ordered on the principles already be- 
ginning to make themselves felt, will find their 
expression less in the mechanical parade of 
modish servility to the Crown than in the 
Throne’s progressive identification with all 
that is healthiest and most characteristic in 
the national temper and conduct. The day of 
Spartan simplicity is still far off, but the 
known tastes of King George and his Queen 
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A SAILOR KING IN 


KILTS 


Like his uncle, the late Duke of Edinburgh, George V. 
combines with a sailor’s frankness of manner much of a 
sailor’s simplicity in taste. 


will ensure growing correspondence between 
the life of the Palace and the healthiest ideals 
of the masses. 

King George, writes Mr. W. T. Stead in the 
London Review of Reviews, is a much keener 
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THE MAKER OF THE NEW ANGLO-SAXON ETIOQUET 


Her Majesty the Queen, consort of George V., is resolved to remodel manners in accordance with her own 
Strict ideas of the meaning of wifehood and motherhood. Her Majesty is not only determined to rid the British 
court of divorcees, but to insist upon a far more rigid adherence to the respectabilities and duties of married life 
than has been fashionable in recent years. 
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politician than his father, for whom he cher- 
ishes the utmost filial affection, as the “best 
and kindest friend he had in the world.” In 
conversation he is much more consecutive 
than his father, who had a habit of abruptly 
jumping from one subject to another in a way 
that was somewhat disconcerting to those un- 
accustomed to the natural result of the Royal 
prerogative always to lead a conversation. He 
frequently attended the debates of the House 
of Lords, and was often to be seen in the 
gallery of the House of Gommons. In the 
free-and-easy discussion which takes place 
after dinner he is a keen, voluble and some- 
what loud-voiced disputant. He has his own 
views, which he knows how to express with 
vigor and emphasis. He has also a knack of 
picturesque description of scenes in which he 
has taken part, and his public speeches have 
shown that, as he has an eye to see, so he has 
a tongue to describe scenes which impress 
themselves upon his imagination. For he has 
an imagination which is fired by the greatness 
of the position of England in the world, and 
a lofty ambition to play his part worthily. 

To see everything, to study everything, to 
understand everything, to know about every- 
thing—there is the object which King George 
has constantly in view, when traveling or at 
home, according to an article in the Revue de 
Paris by Mr. Joseph Watson, who accom- 
panied his Majesty on his tours in the over- 
seas dominions. Nothing escapes him. This 
visit to the Colonies brought him face to face 
with all the problems, all the interests, po- 
litical, social, commercial, maritime, military, 
of that which is now his Empire. In his pri- 
vate diary he keeps a record of his daily acts 
and impressions. 

He speaks admirably. His voice is clear, 
resonant and sympathetic. He addresses him- 
self to his hearers frankly, directly and con- 
vincingly. His Colonial audiences listened to 
him with delight, never missing a word. Ac- 
customed as they are for the most part, espe- 
cially in aristocratic and official circles, to an 
English which they understand with difficulty 
—drawling, affected, half-swallowed—they 
were agreeably surprised to hear the. pure, 
robust and perfectly articulated English of 
the Prince. If King Edward was almost 
everywhere regarded as the arbiter of style, 
King George has already become for his sub- 
jects the arbiter of diction. 

Some: one has said that genius is only an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. King 
George certainly possesses this faculty. He 


THE KING IN STATE 


George V. has an imagination ‘fired by the greatness 
of the position of the British Empire in the world and 
a lofty ambition to live up to it. 


is essentially broadminded and free from 
prejudices, understanding men and appreciat- 
ing them at their real worth. In a special 
measure he has the gift generally attributed 
to the Anglo-Saxon temperament and ex- 
pressed by the English word “common sense.” 

A very modern King, up to date, well-in- 
formed, George V. has come to the throne at 
the most favorable moment that fate could 
have decreed both for him and for his Em- 
pire. His task has been facilitated, first, by 
the work his father accomplished in interna- 
tional politics, and, secondly, by that which 
he has himself achieved and the special knowl- 
edge he has acquired in imperial affairs. His 
father bequeathed to him relations with his 
powerful Continental neighbors which Britain 
at the beginning of the present century in her 
isolation—splendid may be, but dangerous— 
could not foresee. George V. has promised 











to labor indefatigably to preserve and con- 
solidate these valuable bonds. That promise 
he may be counted on to keep. 

As he works, so he plays, with industry and 
conscience, but the play is of his own choos- 
ing, to quote yet another writer in the London 
Mail. And his choice lies in a field the most 
arduous and exacting in the world of sport. 
The stand at a racecourse and the deck of a 
yacht make little demand on physical energy. 
King George does not ignore their attractions, 
but he prefers a more energetic field. He is 
first and foremost a great game shot. A 
plébiscite of sportsmen has placed him fourth 
—after the Marquis of Ripon (better known, 
perhaps, as Earl de Grey), Lord Walsingham 
and Mr. Headley Noble—among the remark- 
able shots. There are experts who would give 
him the second place. No one has devoted 
more effort to perfecting himself in this diffi- 
cult art since he took his first lesson from the 
late Duke of Cambridge, who was himself at 
that time a clever marksman, and who de- 
clared that if his relative were not a Prince 
he would have been famous as a shot. The 
art has been cultivated assiduously since boy- 
hood, and its attractions are as strong to-day 
as ever. Except live pigeons from a trap—a 
sport of which his Majesty strongly disap- 
proves—King George has shot almost every 
kind of game—from tigers in India to crested 
screamers on the Argentine pampas. The elk 
and the buffalo have fallen to his rifle, and 
the covers bear testimony to his pre-eminence 
with the gun. Of twenty-two stags, the re- 
sults of a week’s stalk at Balmoral, no fewer 
than thirteen fell to his rifle. 

There is a story told of him at Windsor 
which confirms his reputation. Toward the 
close of the day the German Emperor—him- 
self devoted to field sports and an excellent 
shot—and the Prince of Wales, as he then 
was, found themselves in a hollow between 
two coverts in the Great Park. The pheasants 
were flying high overhead at tremendous 
speed and were difficult marks in the fading 
light. The King and the Emperor agreed to 
take the birds alternately, with the result that 
his Majesty missed only one shot of fifty-four, 
while the Kaiser failed to get his bird only 
seven times. The King has even performed 
the astonishing feat of firing both barrels of 
two guns in such rapid succession that he has 
had four pheasants falling through the air at 
the same moment. 

Stamp collectors all over the world have 
long been proud to know that they share their 
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pleasure and study with King George V., 
writes F. M. in the London Mail. The King 
is said to have been a stamp collector from 
his midshipman days in the Bacchante, and his 
travels have coincided very largely with his 
interest in postage stamp issues. As a col- 
lector his Majesty has chiefly interested him- 
self in the stamps of the British Empire, of 
which he is now the proclaimed ruler. In his 
early days he shared his scientific study of 
philately with his uncle, the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, better remembered as the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

Although it is well known that his Majesty 
is a philatelist, it is perhaps not so popularly 
known that he has taken a very active interest 
in the affairs of collecting and of collectors. 
He has visited most of the great exhibitions 
of stamps held in London. The first in 1890 
he would doubtless have visited but for the 
fact that on the very day that exhibition 
opened he was setting sail in the Thrush, the 
gunboat of which he was in command. In 
1897 the then Duke and Duchess of York 
opened the London Philatelic Exhibition on 
July 22. 

The following day the Duke, in company 
with his late lamented father, then the Prince 
of Wales, paid a second visit to the exhibition; 
and yet a third one was paid by the present 
King before the exhibition closed. 

The King also visited several later exhibi- 
tions, the last being the Imperial Stamp Ex- 
hibition held by the Junior Philatelic Society 
in Caxton Hall in March, 1908. 

As president of the Royal Philatelic Society, 
an office held by his Majesty since 1896, when 
he was Duke of York and the society had not 
yet attained the distinction of “Royal,” his 
Majesty has frequently evinced his deep per- 
sonal interest in all matters relating to stamp 
issues, and has on several occasions paid sur- 
prise visits to the regular meetings of the 
society on occasions when portions of his col- 
lections have been shown. As to the contents 
of his important collections, these are very 
extensive. 

It was a favorite dictum of William IV., 
“The Sailor King,” that “there is no place in 
the world for making an English gentleman 
like the quarter-deck of an English man-of- 
war.” King Edward was a not less hearty 
believer in a “cockpit education,” and often, 
indeed, regretted that he had never been en- 
rolled as a naval cadet. The advantage denied 
to him was enjoyed to the full by his suc- 
cessor; and no one can hope to understand 
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King George, says a writer in the London 
Chronicle, who fails to remember that his 
youth and early manhood were given up to 
bracing, continuous work of body and mind 
in the exercise of a calling to which he was 
and is passionately attached; that he enjoyed 
no special privileges and shirked no duties on 
board ship; that he earned every step he won 
in the most exacting of professions; that 
at the maneuvers of 1889 he greatly distin- 
guished himself by bringing off a sister vessel 
which had damaged her screw and was being 
driven on to a lee shore by a stiff wind; that 
though his life as a working sailor ceased in 
1892, his interest in all naval matters is still 
as keen as ever; that he never speaks with 
such confidence and point as when he is ap- 
pealing for funds on behalf of some charity 
connected with the service; and that whenever 
2 naval question comes up it finds him primed 
with the latest information, and, as often as 
not, ready with a solution of his own. 

His Majesty has a collector’s instinct and 
industry that are far from being exhausted by 
his intimate hobbies of stamps, mechanical 
toys and posters. He likes to get up questions. 
His diligence during the past few months in 
attending Parliament and listening to the de- 
bates on the constitutional issue was only a 
manifestation of what has become a regular 
habit—the habit of laboriously mastering the 
pros and cons of the leading questions of the 
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day. If he lacks King Edward’s swiftness of 
apprehension, he is probably more interested 
in politics and more willing to study them 
with patience. He has, for instance, thor- 
oughly grounded himself in the Tariff contro- 
versy; and as Prince of Wales he felt at lib- 
erty to express his private views on this and 
other matters of public policy with a freedom 
it may be almost irksome to him to forego in 
his new office. 

It is in his Norfolk estate rather than in 
London society that the King, since he was 
forced to forsake the sea, has found his keen- 
est pleasure. He is an ardent sportsman, and, 
like most sailors ashore, has a turn for farm- 
ing, which he has diligently cultivated. Shoot- 
ing and fishing are his chief recreations, and 
in both he is well above the average. He has 
shot turkey-buzzards in Buenos Ayres, wild 
duck and teal in Japan, quail and kangaroo in 
Australia, pheasant and snipe in China, elk, 
sambur deer and buffalo in Ceylon, tigers in 
India, and pretty nearly all the game that is 
to:be found in the British Isles. He keeps a 
better seat than most sailors, but not good 
enough to warrant him in following the 
hounds. Horse-racing has only of recent years 
begun to interest him. He is a fair hand at 
billiards, plays golf, and in his younger days 
was a promising boxer; and cricket, polo, 
football and hockey all owe a heavy debt to 
his constant patronage. 





QUEEN MARY, THE OLD-FASHIONED WIFE 
AND MOTHER 


VERY detail of the coronation empha- 
iz) sizes to the European mind the im- 
pression it has formed of the present 

Queen of England as pious, Puritan- 

ical and impeccable. The relaxation of man- 
ners and even of morals which characterized 
the British aristocracy in the reign of the late 
King Edward will not be tolerated in the pres- 
ent period of respectability. Women who in- 
vade the divorce court, wives who live apart 
from their husbands and peeresses who tend 
to be “fast” will receive short shrift at court. 
The Queen is understood to have set about a 
drastic purification of the tone of English so- 
ciety, and those who perceive the extent to 
which she has gained sway over the mind of 
the King do not doubt her ability to enforce 
her policy. of strict correctness. Primarily, as 
the London World says, Queen Mary is a wife 
and mother and she is determined that society 





shall be governed from the standpoint of the 
wife and mother. It will be correct in house- 
holds that model their ways to accord with 
those of the court to have family prayers, to 
attend church regularly and to manifest a 
decent respect for the conventions. It was 
thought that Her Majesty might not be so 
rigorous in her ideas after a brief period on 
the throne. On the contrary she is more 
straight-laced than ever. The royal family is 
to be, it seems, a pattern and an example of 
respectability to the entire Anglo-Saxon world. 

Queen Mary in truth is deeply religious, re- 
taining the evangelical faith in which she was 
brought up, writes Mr. W. T. Stead in the 
London Review of Reviews. Her religion is 
more concerned with morals than with imagi- 
nation, with conduct more than with belief. 
She is a regular church-goer and communicant, 
who is extremely tolerant in her views, but 




















HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


The royal lady is shown here in the dress which has 
been so much criticized in London as ill fitting. The 
truth seems to be that the Queen deliberately avoids 
that perfection of outline which proclaims the art of 
the man milliner. 


very punctual in reading her Bible every day; 
no matter how much work she has to do, she 
always reads her chapter. She is not attracted 
either by high Ritual or by low Church; she 
loves the music of the organ and the singing 
of a well-trained choir. She is very fond of 
singing, and her voice, altho not strong or of 
great volume, is sweet and sympathetic. For 
the modern love-song, even in her teens, the 
Queen had no fancy, but preferred words more 
in keeping with her every-day thoughts. “The 
Lost Chord” and “The Convent Gate” used to 
be among her favorite songs. 

Her Majesty has much interested herself in 
the servant problem. She has stated that to 
her mind the real root of the unsatisfactory 
state of things is that mistresses are too little 
concerned about the comfort of those whom 
they employ. They ought, she says, to do 
everything they can to make the leisure hours 
of their servants as agreeable as possible, and 
Her Majesty has practised what she has 
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preached. Both the King and Queen loathe 
gambling. The Queen dislikes cards. The 
King plays bridge sometimes, and for small 
points, but without any enthusiasm. The King 
is interested in athletics, but the Queen cares 
little or nothing for sport of any kind. She is 
a keen walker and an enthusiastic needle- 
woman. The Queen is always the mother 
first and everything else afterwards. When 
she was compelled to part from her children 
in order to accompany her husband in his tour 
round the world she had a cinematograph fixed 
in the royal yacht, so that she might be able, 
whenever she chose, to see a living and mov- 
ing presentment of her little ones playing and 
working. 

The education of the children has always been 
of very great moment to the Queen, says Mr. 
Stead further; she was anxious that they should 
each be thoroly taught all that others can teach 
them and therefore personally arranged the 
system she desired should be followed. Favor- 
ing the Kindergarten for the very. young— 
which amuses while it instructs—the Queen 
adopted this method for each one at the out- 
set, often herself explaining the use and man- 
ipulation of the objects employed. Her 
Majesty, it seems, has never made the mis- 
take of allowing or encouraging her children 
to have very long lessons, and here she is in 
agreement with the most advanced thinkers of 
our time, who have become aware that very 
serious injury may be done by overtasking 
young brains. 

The Princess’s own gouvernante and com- 
panion, Madame Bricka, had charge of the 
elder children when they were young, and the 
tutors to the young Princes were Mr. Hua 
and Mr. Hansell, under whose charge they 
have been taken to see many of the historic 
and show places of London. They have paid 
their first visits to the Tower of London and 
to the Zoological Gardens with the fresh natu- 
ral enthusiasm of a country cousin. They are 
dressed plainly, live plainly, and have good 
serviceable toys which are not easily destroyed. 
No pleasanter picture of an English mother 
amongst her bairns could be seen than that 
afforded by the Princess of Wales when living 
quietly at York Cottage. All the children, 
even to the youngest, came to their mother’s 
room for tea, and when there was a baby it 
was brought down and laid on the couch so 
that the circle might be complete. No more 
devoted mother ever existed, and in former 
days to see one of the family at Sandringham 
has been generally to see them all. Mother 
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and children wou!d ride or ramble in the park, 

the father often completing the happy group. 
Prince Edward becomes Prince of Wales, 

and bonny Princess Mary the Princess Royal. 


The remaining four boys, Prince Albert, 
Prince Henry, Prince George, and Prince 
John will, all being well, figure in the distant 
future as Royal dukes. The education and 
upbringing of the Royal children has been on 
eminently modern lines, writes Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley in the London Chronicle. At York Cot- 
tage, Sandringham, they have passed much of 
their time in healthy outdoor exercize, and have 
been very gradually initiated into book learn- 
ing. They have been trained to use their eyes 
and their hands, and to acquire knowledge by 
observation. At the Technical Schools, Sand- 
ringham, they practise needlework and wood- 
carving. The young Princes can compete 
with their sister in cross-stitch and wool cro- 
chet, and each year they send some of their 
handiwork to the Needlework Guild, of which 
their mother is president. 

At Sandringham, too, they have been 
brought up in friendly association with the 
rural people. The Princes play cricket and 
football on the recreation grounds with the 
village boys, and practise at the gymnasium, 
which King Edward provided for the youth 
of the district. At Christmas they help to 
entertain the school-children, and join in their 
merry-making. 

At Frogmore House, in Windsor Park, the 
Royal children have delightful recreations. 
There is a new cricket ground for them, where 
the young Princes captain teams of boys from 
Eton College and St. George’s, and where 
Princess Mary also tries her skill at a game. 
During the Diablo craze the Royal children 
played with the keenest zest, and the young 
French boy Marcel Meunier gave a display 
of his skill for them at Marlborough House. 
From Frogmore, too, they go on delightful 
picnics to Virginia Water, where the brig 
“King Edward VII.” lies moored on the 
lake. 

This smart little craft was provided by 
“erandpapa,” and on it Prince Edward and 
Prince Albert took their first lessons in sea- 
manship before they went to Osborne College, 
and now it serves as a training craft for the 
younger Princes. It is at Frogmore also that 
the Royal children practise riding and driving, 
under the tuition of Mr. Stratton, who has 
heen groom to their father for many years. 
They have two pairs of. driving ponies, one 
dark and the other the beautiful cream-colored 
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THE HEIR TO THE THRONE OF BRITAIN 


This young man, on the eve of his investiture as 
Prince of Wales, lives a life of great simplicity, with 
oatmeal porridge for breakfast. 


ponies given to them by Mr. George Sanger. 
The Windsor home farm and dairy, close to 
Frogmore House, afford the children endless 
diversion, and have somewhat eclipsed their 
old love, the Sandringham Dairy. In the hay- 
making season they have glorious times in 
Windsor Great Park. 

All the Royal children have cameras, and 
receive instruction from Mr. Hua, one of their 
tutors and a skilled photographer. They vie 
with each other in filling photographic albums 
with snapshots, and may possibly have some 
sympathy with the Pressmen who are not per- 
mitted to snapshot them. They have also their 
postcard albums, which contain quite a won- 
derful collection of views sent by their par- 
ents from the Colonies and India, and many 
cards signed “From grandpapa.” Those from 
Biarritz have a sad significance now. 

Prince Edward, who is known in the family 
circle as “David,” played the role of elder 
brother, even in his earliest years. The new- 
comers were “the children,” for whom his 
protecting and admonitory care were quite 
necessary. There were times, however, when 
the “new boy,” as Prince Albert was called, 
showed signs of rebellion against the nursery 
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THE NEW PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND 


Princess Mary is known as the jubilee baby, from the 
date of her birth. She is a young lady of methodical 
habits and very prim. 


sway of his elder brother, and one day their 
mother was deeply shocked to find them dis- 
puting the possession of the rocking-horse 


with blows. But their father said, “Let them 
have it out; they will be better friends after- 
wards.” 

It was the wish of King Edward that his 
grandsons should receive a naval education; 
he had seen its value in the case of his own 
sons, and always regretted that he had not 
had a similar training in his youth. Accord- 
ingly, Prince Edward entered the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne, and conformed in all re- 
spects to the routine life of a cadet. Prince 
Albert followed a year later. 

Prince Edward, who now as Prince of 
Wales stands so near the Throne, is a great 
favorite with everybody. He has great charm 
and dignity, and a happy knack of doing just 
the right thing. Though his position will pre- 
clude him from following the Navy as a pro- 
fession, he is a most enthusiastic sailor, and 
has a great liking for mechanics. He is mu- 
sical, with a good tenor voice, and has acquitted 
himself well at college entertainments. He 
joined the choir shortly after going to Os- 
borne. 


“While London prepares with almost feverish 
energy to do honor to a newly crowned King 
and Queen, Welsh loyalty has been no less pro- 
foundly stirred by the historic and opportune 
revival of the ancient ceremony which will make 
the King’s eldest son in a very special sense 
‘Prince of Wales.’ The historical precedent for 
holding the ceremony of investiture in Wales, 
if slight, rests upon an old and _little-doubted 
tradition, for, altho the actual investiture of the 
first Prince of Wales was held at the Parliament 
of Lincoln in 1301, there can be little doubt that 
this Prince was born in Wales and_ baptized 
there by Bishop Anian. It is, too, something 
more than a philological fancy which connects 
the motto ‘Ich dien’ (‘I serve’) on the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers with the presentation of the 
first Prince of Wales.” 


Princess Mary, the only daughter, and 
‘known from her birth in 1897 as the “Jubilee 
baby,” is a fine, bonny girl, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, a high spirit, and a desire to emu- 
late her brothers in most things. She loves 
her pony and dogs, and likes to be out of 
doors as much as possible. Shopping expedi- 
tions with her governess are also a source of 
great pleasure. She has a Savings Bank ac- 
count at a West-end post office, and transacts 
the business herself. She is quick and bright 
at her studies, but not particularly fond of 
books. The young Princess has already be- 
gun her domestic training, and has taken cook- 
ing lessons. The chief event of her life, so 
far, was when she accompanied her parents 
to the Court ef Norway. She was somewhat 
puzzled to know how “Aunt Maud” had be- 
come a Queen. Since her elder brothers left 
home for college, Princess Mary has found her 
chief companion in Prince Henry. They are 
very much attached to each other. 

Prince Henry, according to Mrs. Tooley, 
whose article we follow, is an extremely in- 
teresting boy, and gives evidence of having 
musical ability. He is keen and quick, and 
proved quite a shrewd critic of Dr. Byrd- 
Page when he gave a conjuring entertainment 
on the young Prince’s birthday. He volun- 
teered to hold the conjuror’s arm, and did so 
with a business-like grip, determined that he 
would get to the bottom of the trick. Prince 
Henry has tried the thing himself, but, alas! 
the balls will not vanish from and return mys- 
teriously to the bag. Prince Albert thinks 
he might manage the trick if he “had time,” 
and Princess Mary inclines to the belief that 
she could do it if she were a boy. 
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Science and Discovery 








THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PRODIGALITY OF MAN COM- 
PARED WITH THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MISERLINESS OF WOMAN 


AKING all due allowances for the 
greater mortality of man in war 
and from accidents in dangerous 
occupations, there are good rea- 

sons for believing, says Dr. A. H. Stewart 
in the New York Medical Record, that noth- 
ing short of a constitutional difference can 
account for the greater tenacity of life in 
woman. “Woman is a physiological miser. 
She accumulates energy without expending it. 
Man is a physiological prodigal. He expends 
more energy than he accumulates.” The fact 
that woman lives a more protected life, avoids 
the stresses and strains that favor senility, may 
be a factor, but it can hardly be the only fac- 
tor in her superior tenacity of life. She lives 
a more protected life than man because she 
is differently constituted. If a thousand able- 
bodied men and a thousand able-bodied women 
be uniformed, armed and equipped for battle 
and ordered on a long and weary march to 
the front, more men would probably reach 
their destination. More women would be 
found exhausted, but more men would be 
found dead on the roadside. Owing to their 
peculiar psychological organization, women 
heed the warnings of fatigue and avoid the 
fatal crash, while man, with his iron will, 
after complete exhaustion, resolves to take 
another step if he die in the attempt. Says 
Dr. Stewart further: 


“Some one has said that the greatest mystery in 
all the world was a woman who was not her- 
self a mystery. From the earliest recorded times 
women have been spoken of as the weaker sex, as 
frail, delicate creatures. Eminent writers have 
asserted that aside from their natural constitu- 
tional fraility, owing to their functional periodic- 
ity, women were invalids one-fifth of their time, 
to say nothing of gestation, with which married 
women were burdened much of the time. Yet the 
dawn of the twentieth century finds us with 
abundant proof of woman’s physical superiority 
over man when tested by length of years, the 
power to endure suffering, and resist disease. 

“The mystery of this tenacity of life in woman 
still remains a secret. Some cynic, with little re- 
gard for gallantry, has suggested that probably 
it was due to the innate tendency of women to 


have the last word. A comparison of the size, 
manner of development, and metabolism of the 
two sexes reveals only an occasional faint glimpse 
of some vital process which we think might throw 
some light on the subject, and all else is a sealed 
book. 

“At birth boys are slightly larger, both in height 
and weight, and continue in the lead until the be- 
ginning of puberty; then girls pass them, both in 
height and weight, for about two years, when the 
boys again take the lead; and complete their 
growth at about 23 or 24, while girls com- 
plete their growth at 19 or 20. With this brief ex- 
ception, males excel in height and weight through- 
out life. Relatively, woman’s head is smaller, her 
neck and limbs shorter, and her body longer than 
man’s. The internal organs, the brain, heart, 
lungs, liver and kidneys, are smaller in woman 
than in man. Physical strength and vital capacity, 
as tested by lifting weights and breathing air into 
a spirometer, are at all ages greater in males than 
in females. If either height or weight, physical 
vigor or vital capacity, therefore, be taken as an 
indication of superiority, we find little evidence 
for the unquestioned tenacity of life and power 
of resisting disease in women.” 


When we turn to natality and mortality 
statistics, says Dr. Stewart, we find the strange 
condition of an excess of males in the younger 
population, especially at birth, and an excess 
of females in the older population, especially 


in extreme old age. By taking the average 
birth-rate of thirty-two small European coun- 
tries and a few of our own States, we find that 
for every 100 girls born there are slightly 
more than 105 boys born. In some countries 
the difference is as great as 120 boys to every 
100 girls. Among stillborn children the dif- 
ference is from 120 to 140 boys to 100 girls. 
The birth-rate of boys is greater among Jews 
everywhere, especially among Russian Jews, 
than among Christians. The larger size of the 
head of boys is probably a factor in their 
greater mortality at birth and is probably a 
factor in the greater number of boys who 
die during the first few hours after birth, but 
it can hardly be a factor in the larger number 
of boys than of girls who die during the first 
two or three years of life. After the third 
year there does not appear to be any special 








difference in the mortality of the sexes until 
after thirty or thirty-five, when the ratio turns 
in favor of women, and continues in their favor 
until about seventy, when there appears to be 
but little difference until eighty-five, after 
which the difference is more marked the fur- 


ther we go toward extreme old age. At about 
eighteen, the age of chlorosis and anemia in 
girls, there appears to be a slight increase in 
the female death rate, but it is still but little, 
if any, higher than in males of the same ages. 


“This tenacity of life in females is seen in all 
the zymotic diseases, especially in those diseases 
which chiefly affect children. Whooping cough 
and diphtheria only appear to be more fatal in 
females than in males. Whether correctly or not, 
this has been attributed to the smaller size of the 
throat in females. Notwithstanding the greater 
susceptibility, especially later in life, of females 
to most of the infectious diseases, attacks of 
most of them are more liable to terminate fatally 
in males than in females. During childhood there 
appears to be little difference in the susceptibility 
to or fatality of either cholera, smallpox or in- 
fluenza in the sexes, yet, while adult females ap- 
pear to be more susceptible to all, especially the 
first two, all are believed to be more fatal in adult 
males. At one time typhoid fever was thought 
to be slightly more fatal in females than males, 
but more recent statistics have clearly disproved 
this. Mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis was 
formerly greater among females, but now statis- 
tics show it to be greater among males. Except 
biliary calculi, then, cancer is the only disease 
common to both sexes from which adult females 
suffer more than do adult males, but the rate of 
increase of cancer is now much greater in men 
than in women. Thus, the rate of increase in 
Great Britain from 1870 to 1896 among males was 
153 per cent. and in females 72 per cent. All 
authorities appear to agree that the probabilities 
are that in the remote past, at least, insanity was 
slightly more frequent in men than in women, 
but that, while the present rate of increase is 
probably greater in women, the attacks are far 
more serious in men than in women. Women 
appear to suffer more from emotional and ma- 
niacal insanity, and recover oftener than men, 
while men suffer more from serious brain lesions 
and from paralysis of the insane, and as a con- 
sequence offer less hopes of recovery. The pre- 
cocious maturity of woman leaves her, if not 
less developed and more primitive in her psycho- 
physical organization, it does leave her nearer 
to childhood, nearer to nature than man. Thus, 
being more under the influence of the vasomotor 
centers, the neuromuscular ruler of organic life, 
woman, like the child, responds more readily to 
external and internal stimuli than man.” 


In other words, it is largely through these 
primitive nerve centers, rather than through 
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the higher cerebral centers, that woman gets 
her special susceptibility or affectibility, and, 
for this reason, from the earliest times she 
has figured so prominently in all psychic phe- 
nomena which are characterized by a de- 
creased control of the higher and increased 
activity of the lower nerve centers, such as 
hypnotism, mesmerism and animal magnetism. 
It is this special susceptibility of women, too, 
that renders her more liable to attacks of 
hysteria, neurasthenia, emotional states, and 
the milder forms of insanity. Instead, how- 
ever, of this special affectibility being an evi- 
dence of constitutional frailty, as has been 
supposed, it appears to serve as a distinct ad- 
vantage, acting somewhat as a sentinel or out- 
post to ward off attacks of more important 
centers. Like a buffer State between two 
belligerent nations, this affectibility appears to 
act somewhat as a barrier against attacks of 
the more fatal forms of mental affections. So, 
too, woman’s well-known tendency to early 
physical exhaustion serves to protect her from 
the fatal crash that often comes to man from 
overexertion. “He who fights and runs away 
may live to fight another day.” When the 
emotions, the affections, however, stimulate to 
activity, as in the case of nursing sick friends, 
it appears that women can endure more hard- 
ships, especially in the loss of sleep, than men 
can. Women also bear the hardships and pri- 
vations of prison life better than men do. 
Women seldom, if ever, die of nostalgia. 
Again, some hold that possibly the functional 
periodicity of woman, which has~been gen- 
erally considered to be an evidence of her 
frailty, may in some mysterious’ way be a 
factor in the longevity of the normally healthy 
woman. Man is said to travel a straight road, 
physically, from the cradle to the grave, while 
woman travels by a series of circles. In other 
words, man lives on a monotonous level plane, 
while woman lives either on the crest or in 
the trough of an ever-changing tide, or, as 
Ellis puts it, on the upward or downward 
slope of a curve. 

“During the most active period of man’s life 
his metabolism, his excretion, and secretion are 
daily, monthly and yearly about the same, while 
woman’s metabolism depends somewhat upon the 
place she occupies in her periodic cycle. Just 
what takes place in metabolism in the normally 
healthy female at different points along this curve 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained, but that 
there are variations, corresponding somewhat to 
the different degrees of life intensity, there ap- 
pears to be little doubt. Even if there be no im- 
petus given the cells during the highest physio- 
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logical intensity of this period that would tend 
to establish a higher metabolic cycle, the very 
fact of the existence of such a cycle serves its 
negative purpose of shielding her, for a few days 
at least, each month from the stress and strain 
of life’s conflict. Again, the claim, if well found- 
ed, which is doubtful, that married women live 
longer than unmarried women has given rise to 
the suggestion that possibly the fulfilment of the 
maternal functions is a factor in her longevity. 
But, since it is also claimed that married men 
live longer than unmarried men, the advantage, 
if any, is probably found in the difference in the 
social conditions of the married and unmarried. 
“A point of interest in this connection, perhaps, 
is that, with the exception of the first three years 
of life, woman’s superiority over man does not 
really begin until after thirty or thirty-five years 
of age, while her greatest weight is not usually 
attained until at or about the climacteric. An- 
other point of interest, whether of much impor- 
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tance or not, is that the thyroid gland, which 
plays such an important though somewhat mys- 
terious part in nutrition, is much larger, has a 
much wider physiological range, is more inti- 
mately bound up with the reproductive func- 
tions, and continues its functional activity longer 
in woman than in man.” 


Degenerative changes in the blood vessels 
and rigidity of the thorax, both characteristics 
of senility, are found much earlier in man 
than in woman. Man dies suddenly much 
oftener than woman. Men suffer from bald- 
ness much more frequently than women. This 
is not confined to civilized races, but is found 
among savages and semi-civilized tribes, as in 
many of the tribes of the North American In- 
dians, even where it is the custom for the 
women, instead of the men, to wear their hair 
short. 





THE ‘‘THIRD DEGREE”? FROM A POLICE STANDPOINT 


HERE is a notion in some quarters that 
the “third degree,” as administered 
by the police who investigate crime 
is, to employ the words of General 

Theodore A. Bingham, the distinguished army 
officer and police official, “a mysterious, care- 
fully concealed, dreadful system of torture, 
like some forgotten device of the Inquisition.” 
This idea, adds General Bingham, has been 
nourished and spread and exaggerated by the 
newspapers. So far as New York is concerned, 
at any rate, he pronounces the idea entirely 
false. The third degree is descr:bed by Gen- 
eral Bingham in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science as 
nothing more nor less than a severe cross- 
examination—not under oath—and in no re- 
spect worse than many of those grilling cross- 
examinations to which witnesses on oath are 
subjected by lawyers in open court. What- 
ever the so-called third degree may have been 
in the past, there is not in my knowledge or 
belief any physical feature of blows or pain, 
and still less of torture connected with it. The 
object is to find out the truth about the case, 
get the truth as to facts, or accomplices, or 
where stolen goods are, or any other facts 
necessary to society in the administration of 
justice. Very much to the same effect is writ- 
ten with amplifying details by Major Richard 
Sylvester, Superintendent of Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, Washington, D. C.: 


“In police and criminal procedure and practice 
the officer of the law administers the ‘first de- 


gree,’ so-called, when he makes the arrest. When 
taken to the place of confinement, there is the 
‘second degree,’ and when the prisoner is taken 
into private quarters and there interrogated as to 
his goings and comings, or asked to explain what 
he may be doing with Mr. Brown’s broken and 
dismantled jewelry in his possession, or take off a 
rubber-heeled shoe he may be wearing in order to 
compare it with a footprint in burglarized prem- 
ises, or even to explain the blood stains on his 
hands and clothing, that, hypothetically, illustrates 
what would be called the ‘third degree.’ 

“The prisoner is cautioned by the reputable 
officer to-day that he need not incriminate him- 
self, and, in some places.*the authorities have 
blank forms in use stipulating that what a pris- 
oner states is of his own volition and without co- 
ercion. In the pursuit of their investigations 
there is no law to prevent the officers of the law 
questioning any person, who, in their opinion, may 
be able to give information which would enable 
them to discover the perpetrator of a crime. It 
becomes the bounden duty of the police to locate 
the violator. There is no justification for per- 
sonal violence, inhuman or unfair conduct, in or- 
der to extort confessions. The officer who un- 
derstands his position will offer admissions ob- 
tained from prisoners in no other manner than 
that which is sanctioned by the law. If a con- 
fession, preceded by customary caution, obtained 
through revtiorse or a desire to make reparation 
for a crime, is advanced by a prisoner, it surely 
should not be regarded as unfair. 

“No well-informed and schooled police officer 
would undertake to make himself liable before the 
court for disreputable practices. On the other 
hand, the well-directed officer in these times will 
endeavor to see to it that justice is done.” 
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THE IMPACT THEORY OF THE BIRTH OF WORLDS 


O LESS eminent a phycicist than 

Ernest Rutherford has lent his 

name to support the much disputed 

Bickerton hypothesis of the origin 

and life history of new stars. Professor A. 
W. Bickerton has himself just issued a formal 
statement of his theory after having taught it 
for some thirty years to his pupils in the 
learned and scientific institutions with which 





he has been connected. These new stars sud- 
denly appear in the heavens, we are reminded 
by Doctor Rutherford, increase in brilliancy 
for some time and then in the course of months 
or years disappear from view. The idea has 
now gained currency that the birth of new 
stars is due to some kind of impact between 
two celestial bodies. This is the Bickerton 
hypothesis. The British physicist—Professor 





Bickerton is an able and celebrated astronomer 
as well—concluded that when such impacts 
take place the majority of them would be 
grazing or partial. The central point of his 
theory, we are reminded by Doctor Ernest 
Rutherford, lies in the deduction that in many 
cases a third and intensely heated body will 
be formed as a result of such partial impacts. 
“No doubt, it is difficult to predict with certainty 





the exact consequences of such collisions, but 
the formation of a third body has always ap- 
peared to me as highly probable.” Thus 
Rutherford, after careful consideration of the 
Bickerton hypothesis. In many cases, the 


third body is at such high temperature that 
the light elements are able to escape from it 
and a spherical shell of intensely heated gase- 
ous matter travels outward at great speed. 
Professor Bickerton himself develops with 
much force and originality the consequences 
of this theory and considers that it offers a 
reasonable and satisfactory explanation not 
only of the origin, but also of the variations in 
brilliancy and in the types of spectra given by 
new stars.* Nor does Professor Bickerton 
deem his theory applicable to fixed stars alone, 
to the new stars alone or to the solar system 
alone. It explains, he thinks, the origin of 
the universe itself. 

“Probably there are but few, even amongst 
the most sceptical of my readers, could they 





only believe the basic parts to be true, but would 
agree with Professor Barrachi in thinking the 
theory of the third body to be fascinating. Some 
would even go as far as Lord Kelvin, when at 
different times he called it ‘a beautiful correla- 
tion,’ a ‘remarkable theory,’ and a ‘magnificent 
generalization.’ Unfortunately, without the pre- 
vious trouble of studying, there has spread a 
belief that no third body would be formed at all. 
This question of the third body is of course 
basic and all-important. I believe no one who 





has really studied the question but must be con- 
vinced that, as colliding suns possess energy of 
molar motion equivalent to scores of millions of 
calories, and energies of unit mass or kinetols 
fully ten thousand times that of the swiftest 
Krupp shell, they must pass one another. Surely 
no student will believe such suns can possibly 
be arrested in their onward motion by a slight 
graze? If grazing suns go on past the point of 
collision, then it is dynamically certain that the 
part actually meeting must form a third body. I 
assume this deduction to be unquestionable. .. . 


* Tue _ BrirtH oF Wortps anv Systems, By Professor 
A. W. Bickerton. Harpers. 
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“I have never wept over the slow acceptance of 
the theory of the explosively hot third body. 
Personally, from the very first I was quite cer- 
tain of that dynamical basic fact; but of some 
of the amazing crop of consequences, that grew 
out of that one dragon’s tooth, I sometimes stood 
in abject mental fear. Wrong ideas, once planted 
in the human mind, are so mischievous, so slow 
to be eradicated, they so encumber the path of 
Progress. But now the snowball of the theory 
is rolling downhill, gathering as it goes; the 
enormous mass of newspaper notices proves the 
fact that the theory is now here and must be 
dealt with. It is of urgent importance that the 
scientific world should discuss the theory, thresh 
it well, and winnow out the chaff, before it be- 
comes the food of the public mind.” 


It is this third body, then, which is the most 
important factor in cosmic evolution. It is 
so essential that the whole generalization is 
sometimes called the theory of the third body. 
On dynamical grounds it is absolutely certain 
that an explosively hot new body must be 
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formed by the coalescence of the parts shorn 
from the colliding suns and that these torn 
suns must pass each other in space. This 
fundamental idea of the formation of a third 
body appears to have been absolutely missed 
in the study of the stars. 


“It appears that the basic conception of this 
unstable third body is absolutely essential to 
every problem of celestial evolution. It is basic 
and fundamental in all problems of temporary, 
variable and double stars, and of planetary ne- 
bulz. It threads itself through the conceptions 
of the origin of most other nebulz, and of the 
genesis of our Solar System. It is basic in the 
study of the interpenetration of vast cosmic sys- 
tems, such as probably formed the Galactic 
Universe. In fact, those of us who have used 
the idea have found no cosmic problem in which 
it is not directly or indirectly involved. If this 
fundamental thought is left out of all old cosmo- 
gonies, and it is shown to be absolutely essential, 
then it is clear, the whole of the theory of cosmic 
evolution must be rebuilt.” 





THOMSON’S LATEST VERIFICATION OF THE DREAM 
OF MEDIEVAL ALCHEMY 


HEN an electric discharge is passed 
through a nearly vacuous glass 
vessel between two metallic ter- 
minals, the negative terminal or 

cathode emits a stream of negatively electri- 
fied particles. The particles, writes Professor 
W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., the eminent Brit- 
ish student of physics, are shot out from the 
surface of the cathode with a velocity which 
may approach that of light. These “cathode 
riys” affect photographic plates and phosphor- 
escent screens. They move in straight lines, 
but are easily deflected from their straight 
path by either an electric or a magnetic force, 
just as a planet or comet is swung out of its 
course by the gravitational attraction of the 
sun. The deflection of the cathode rays is 
greater in proportion to the electric charge 
on the particles, and less as their mass and 
their velocity of projection increase. There 
is reason to believe that the charges on all 
such particles are identical and thus, by 
measuring the deflections in electric and mag- 
netic fields of known strength, the velocity 
and the mass of the particles may be deduced. 
It was that most illustrious of living physicists, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, who a few years ago dis- 
covered that the cathode particles were much 
less massive than the lightest known chemical 
atom, that of hydrogen. 





A new epoch in physical science of which 
the public has heard much in a vague way was 
still in the domain of working hypothesis. 
Now, however, it seems to be a demonstrated 
reality through the labors of Thomson. The 
modern mind has to adjust itself to a theory 
of matter, carrying it not forward but back- 
ward to conceptions of the physical universe 
which the medieval mind took over from the 
Greeks and which, in a sense, shaped the 
theories of Dante. The terminology is new, 
to be sure. The things dealt with are cathode 
particles and to these Thomson has deemed it 
proper to apply the term corpuscles. These 
corpuscles were recognized as constituting 
isolated units of negative electricity and were 
identified with the electrons of Lorentz and 
Larmor, who had inferred an electric basis 
of matter from the fact that radiation, such 
as the light emitted by hot bodies, was accept- 
ed as being electromagnetic in character and 
must, therefore, come from electric charges 
in motion. 

For some few years, consequently, science 
has known a good deal about “negative” elec- 
tricity. This electricity is the kind developed 
on an ebonized rod when rubbed. No similar 
light, however, has been thrown on the nature 
of the positive charge—the complementary 
electricity developed on glass by friction and 






















































A DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIST WHO HAS JUST VISITED US 


Doctor Svante Arrhenius, one of the world’s illustrious investigators into all physical problems, is inclined to agre« 
with J. J. Thomson that matter is in the last resort a purely electrical phenomenon. 
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neutralized by the negative kind. As Profes- 
sor Whetham writes in London Knowledge: 


“Unlike negative electricity, the positive ap- 
pears to be inseparable from the chemical atoms 
of which matter is composed, as, indeed, is but 
natural if, as Professor Thomson thinks, a posi- 
tively electrified atom is merely one with less 
than its normal number of negative electrons. 
Positive rays can be detected in a vacuum tube 
by boring holes through the cathode and examin- 
ing the space behind it with a phosphorescent 
screen or a photographic plate. But these rays 
are much less deflected when acted on by mag- 
netic and electric forces than are negative ca- 
thode rays and when their masses are calculated 
from the deflections they prove to be much 
greater than those of the negative cathode par- 
ticles—-to be, in fact, of atomic and not sub- 
atomic dimensions.” 


Unknown to the general public, Sir J. J. 
Thomson has for many months been investi- 
gating these positive rays with large discharge 
vessels. The surprizing results at which he 
has arrived were recently published in the 
London Philosophical Magazine and set forth 
in lectures to scientific societies abroad. 
Thomson worked at very low pressures and 
used the narrow beam of positive rays which 
passed through a thin tube piercing the ca- 
thode. He photographed the rays by their 
When al- 


direct impact on a sensitive plate. 
lowed to follow their own straight course the 
rays produced a small spot on the plate in the 


line of the axis of the cathode tube. But when 
the rays were acted on by an intense electric 
or magnetic force during their passage between 
the tube and the screen they were deflected 
from their path, and the image on the screen 
ceased to be a single central spot. The forces 
were applied in directions perpendicular to 
the undisturbed course of the rays, the elec- 
tric force in one direction and the magnetic 
force in a direction at right angles to the 
first. In this way curves and spots were ob- 
tained on various parts of the photographic 
plate, corresponding to different kinds of ray, 
and, from the position, form and dimensions 
of the markings on the plate, the deflections 
of the ray from their straight path, and thence 
the masses of the particles projected in the 
rays, could be inferred. The appearances dif- 
fered with the nature of the residual gas in 
the nearly exhausted vessel. Wher several 
gases were present, the combined lines were 
almost comparable with an optical spectrum. 
Two kinds of radiation appear to be present— 
the primary rays and secondary rays produced 
from the particles of the primary during their 


time of flight by the effect of collisions with 
other particles atomic and subatomic. 


“Whatever gas was used to fill the vessel before 
exhaustion, rays corresponding to the hydrogen 
atom nearly always appeared. Small traces of 
hydrogen are widely disseminated, and it seems 
to be a specially effective carrier of electricity. 
The hydrogen molecule, consisting of two atoms, 
is also sometimes found as a carrier. Similarly, 
when oxygen is the residual gas, primary ray 
carriers are found which have masses 16 to 32 
times that of the hydrogen atom, and are clearly 
the oxygen atom and molecule respectively. In 
the secondary rays oxygen carriers with masses 
16, 48, and 96 appeared. An atomic mass of 48 
corresponds to ozone, while 96 means a molecular 
aggregate made up of six oxygen atoms with a 
single atomic positive electric charge. The line 
corresponding to the atomic weight 4, that of the 
helium atom, is very strong, and can be detected 
when only a minute quantity of helium is in the 
discharge vessel. With complex gases, such as 
cyanogen, the constituent atoms and the com- 
bined molecules are sometimes both used by the 
discharge. In some cases it seems necessary to 
suppose that the molecular carriers are associated 
with double the usual electric charge. 

“Well may Professor Thomson call this ‘a new 
method of chemical analysis.’ Thirteen years 
ago he taught us to recognize in the negative 
cathode ray particle that common basis of all 
matter which was dreamed of by the medieval 
alchemist. Now he has shown that the corre- 
sponding positive ray bears qualities which differ 
with each kind of matter, and may be used to 
give at a glance ‘electric atomic weights’ char- 
acteristic of the different chemical atoms or mole- 
cules used as carriers by the electric discharge. 
It is possible that elements or compounds hitherto 
unknown to chemistry may be discovered by this 
new and powerful method of research. It is 
certain that it has opened up a new field for the 
investigation of electric phenomena.” 


It has been recognized for many years that 
one mode of electric conduction was the con- 
veyance of electric charges by the motion of 
particles of matter or ions. Gradually. the 
conception has extended. The conductivity of 
gases at ordinary pressures has been brought 
into line with the conductivity of liquids and 
shown to be due to the motion of charged 
particles also. Even at the low pressure at 
which cathode rays appear, the process is 
similar, tho here the negatively charged par- 
ticle is of subatomic dimensions, while the 
positive ion is still atomic or molecular. 

In all these cases, according to the illus- 
trious Swedish physicist Svante Arrhenius, 
moreover, the investigation of the nature of 
the ion is one of the most difficult of the 
problems. 
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AMERICAN IDEAS IN FOREIGN BATTLESHIPS 


OW strongly the ideas of American 
naval constructors have impressed 
themselves upon British warship 
builders is illustrated by The Sci- 

entific American with a wealth of diagram 
and picture. The original Dreadnought, it 
tells us, carried ten 12-inch guns in five tur- 
rets. In order to attain a heavy end-on fire, 
two of these turrets were placed in the wings 
of the ship, one on each broadside—an ar- 
rangement which, at the sacrifice of two guns 
in the broadside fire, enabled the ship to con- 
centrate six guns ahead and the same num- 
ber astern. 

The officers of our own navy, both line and 
staff, have believed that future engagements 
will be fought almost entirely broadside to 
broadside, and that the time during which they 
will be fighting in the end-on position will 
represent but a small fraction of the total time 
of a naval battle. Hence, they have consid- 
ered that the guns should be so placed as to 
enable all of them to be fired on either broad- 
side, and that end-on fire, being of secondary 
importance, should be sacrificed, if necessary, 
to broadside fire. 

Now because of the presence on deck of 
such obstructions as masts, smokestacks, con- 
ning tower, and deck houses, it is found that 
the only way to secure maximum broadside 
fire is to place all the turrets on the longitu- 
dinal axis of the ship. Furthermore, with a 
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view to increasing end-on fire, our navy, after 
making tests at Indian Head proving ground, 
which showed that there would be no incon- 
venience from the blast of the guns, boldly 
arranged the forward and after pairs of tur- 
rets at different elevations, so that the guns 
of one turret could fire over the roof of the 
adjacent turret. This arrangement gave, in 
a ten-gun ship, a broadside fire of ten guns 
and an end-on fire of four guns. Now the 
British and Continental designers have hither 
to looked with disfavor upon the American 
plan, considering that the ships were weak in 
end-on fire, and that the enormous blast of 
the upper pair of 12-inch guns must neces- 
sarily interfere with the work of the gun 
detachment in the turret below them. Hence, 
for six years past the foreign navies have been 
building battleships which, when the actual 
battle begins, will have from twenty per cent. 
to about forty per cent. of their big guns out 
of the game and, for the time being (which 
means for practically the whole of the time) 
useless. 

Thus in the British navy the “Dreadnought” 
and the six battleships of the “Bellerophon” 
and “Saint Vincent” classes, during a broad- 
side engagement, will be deprived of twenty 
per cent. of their main armament. In the 
German navy, matters are even worse, since 
the four dreadnoughts of the “Nassau” class 
will be deprived of the service of thirty-three 
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UNITED STATES —NORTH DAKOTA AND ALL 
SHIPS OF DREADNOUGHT TYPE 


OF GUNS WOT IN ACTION 





BRITISH DREADNOUGHT — 7 SHIPS 


38 % OF GUNS NOT IN ACTION 


JAPAN SATSUMA — 4 SHIPS 
Courtesy The Scientific American 


33% % OF GUNS NOT IN ACTION 





GERMAN NASSAU —4SHIPS 


38% OF GUNS NOY IN ACTION 





FRENCH DOANTON —6 SHIPS 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GUN POSITIONS IN FOREIGN NAVIES 


Deck-view of Dreadnoughts, showing the greater broadside fire of United States ships, due to our center-line system 
of placing the turrets. 
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and a third per cent. of their big guns. In 
the French navy, the six battleships of the 
“Danton” class will lose nearly forty per cent., 
and the later ships twenty per cent., of their 
battery power. Japan is no better off; about 
forty per cent. of the big guns of the “Sat- 
suma” and “Aki” will be idle during broad- 
side fighting, and her “Kawachi” and “Setsu” 
will be without the services of thirty-three and 
a third per cent. of the heavy guns. 

The above considerations show what a great 
advantage is held by our ships over vessels of 
equal gun power in the other navies of the 
world. The Japanese war showed clearly that 
the battles of the future will be fought broad- 
side to broadside; and to the foresight and 
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good judgment of the men who are responsi- 
ble for the design of our battleships we owe 
the fact that in a fight of our fleet against one 
carrying an equal number of guns, our gun- 
ners will be able to fire from twenty to forty 
per cent. more heavy projectiles in a given 
time than the enemy—always supposing that 
the speed of fire per gun is the same. 

This is a handicap which can never be over- 
come; and at this late hour, foreign designers 
seem to be waking up to the seriousness of 
the situation. Practically all of them have 
frankly adopted the American principle of 
superposed turrets, placed on the longitudinal 
center line of the ship. The latest to fall into 
line are the British. 





A READY-MADE MENDELIAN LABORATORY IN WHICH 
HUMAN BEINGS ARE BRED 


BBOTT GREGOR MENDEL some 
forty years ago discovered certain 
laws of heredity which, after being 
ignored for a time, have lately 

found acceptance among men of science, so 
that they are now undergoing diligent test by 
numerous researchers.* The gist of Mendel’s 
principal law, to follow Mr. R. B. Towns- 
hend’s study in the Manchester Guardian, is 
that when two races are crossed the first 
generation of hybrids comes out more or less 
as a mixture of both parents, but that sub- 
sequently when the hybrids are bred together 
half of the second generation appears to be 
mixed like the first, while a quarter of it 
takes after one grandparent and a quarter 
after the other, and these proportions are re- 
peated in subsequent generations. Mendel’s 
own experiments were made in the vegetable 
kingdom with different races of peas. More 
recently experiments on animals have been 
made by Darbyshire and others, largely with 
mice; the result has been to prove that, on 
the whole and with certain reserves, Mendel’s 
law applies to mammals, or at least to certain 
species of them. And, as men are vastly more 
important than mice, to find out if Mendelism 
applies to man is the problem that is interest- 
ing some of the wisest heads in Europe to-day. 

Mouse to man is a great jump. For the 
purpose of experiment mice were chosen be- 
cause they offer strongly marked varieties for 
crossing, e. g. the common mouse, the white 
mouse, and the curious waltzing mouse of 
Japan; besides which we can breed something 





* MenvetismM. By R. G. Punnett. Macmillan, 


like six generations of them in a year. Men 
also show varieties as strongly marked as 
mice, but the time required for half a dozen 
generations of men is more like two centuries. 
Also the pedigrees of the mice can be kept 
accurately, whereas with men arises the diffi- 
culty of tracing parentage. In Asia, Africa, 
and America white blood and black have 
mingled, and the resulting mixed races are 
variously known as Eurasians, Griquas, Cape 
boys, mulattos, and so forth; but pride of race 
comes in as soon as the man of science begins 
to inquire after their pedigrees. Everywhere 
the mixed bloods boast of their white origin, 
and alas! are ashamed of their black mothers 
and grandmothers; thus the pedigrees which 
are given commonly lack the scientist’s first 
essential, truth. 


“Now there is on this globe one spot where the 
inquirer would not be baffled in this way. Five 
generations ago H.M.S. Bounty paid a’ visit to 
Tahiti, loveliest of Pacific islands, and in those 
days an earthly paradise. Bligh, the Bounty’s 
captain, was a petty tyrant, and when the ship 
left Tahiti to return home his crew rose against 
him, and put him and most of his officers adrift 
in an open boat in mid-ocean. Then the muti- 
neers. sailed back to Tahiti, where many of them 
were content to enjoy their earthly paradise for 
as long a space as fate might grant. But Bligh’s 
boat crossed the Pacific safely, and then justice 
pursued the mutineers. H.M.S. Pandora, a year 
or so later, arrived at Tahiti to take them home. 
a home which meant for them the prison or the 
gallows. However, long ere the coming of the 
Pandora, the leader of the mutineers, Fletcher 
Christian, foresaw what might happen, and ac- 
















































companied by eight others he left Tahiti with the 
Bounty for parts unknown. The hiding-place he 
had in his mind was Pitcairn’s Island, an unin- 
habited rock in the loneliest part of the South 
Pacific. There the mutineers landed, took out of 
the ship all the plunder they could, and burned 
the poor old Bounty to the water’s edge, letting 
her blackened bones drift on the rocks that there 
might be nothing visible to betray their refuge. 
Then they settled down to enjoy themselves in 
this second little paradise, which indeed provided 
‘for every man an Eve, seeing that they had 
brought with them from Tahiti a dozen native 
women for wives. Unfortunately they had also 
brought half a dozen native men, ‘blacks,’ as they 
called them, to be their servants, and from the 
man-of-war’s man’s point of view a native servant 
was merely a slave. Slavery proved the serpent 
of their Eden. Ill-treated by the white men, the 
blacks were shrewd enough to wait till they. had 
learned the use of firearms from their masters; 
then they made a conspiracy and rebelled, with 
dreadful success; in the space of a single hour 
they succeeded in butchering five out of the nine 
whites. But of the other four whites two escaped 
to the bush, and two were spared; their native 
wives rallied to their support against their own 
countrymen, and by the women’s aid the white 
survivors killed every one of the blacks. With 
her own hand Susannah, the boldest and strong- 
est of the women, like another Judith, slew with 
an axe as he lay upon the bed their leader, Tet- 
ahiti.” 


So the Pitcairn paradise was now left with 
four British sailors and a dozen native women. 
But the men were so ungrateful as to treat 
the women with excessive harshness, until the 
women themselves rebelled and tried to mur- 
der the men. Nevertheless, a woman was 
found who betrayed the plot; the men were 
put on their guard and were not killed; they 
united against the rebellious women, disarmed 
them, and soon restored order. Next the men 
quarrelled among themselves over the women, 
and one of the four was slain with an axe, 
and one died of drink and one of disease. 
Peace at long last.descended upon Pitcairn 
when one and only one man was left alive, 
along with a dozen native women and some 
twenty half-breed children. John Adams, to 
give him his real name, for on the Bounty’s 
books he was borne as Aleck Smith, was a 
Londoner by birth, and a waterman before 
he took to the sea. In his childhood he had 
learned to read, and he now discovered among 
the plunder of the Bounty a Bible and a 
Prayer Book. He read the books, and his 
conscience was awakened. He had a terrible 
dream, in which the Angel Gabriel appeared 
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to him and showed him the awful fate that 
awaited sinners. He became converted, and 
he resolved that the women and children 
should be converted too. He found strength 
to effect this, and when, in 1814, H.M.S. 
Tagus and Briton broke in on the quarter- 
century-long isolation of Pitcairn they found 
a whole generation of young people who had 
been brought up in the strictest piety. Adams, 
instead of being taken home a prisoner, was 
spared the penalty of his early crime, and 
lived to old age on his island. From his off- 
spring and from those left by five others of 
his fellow-mutineers there has sprung a mixed 
Anglo-Tahitian race which now, after half a 
dozen generations, numbers some eight hun- 
dred. 


“A quarter of them live on Pitcairn itself and 
about three-quarters on Norfolk Island, another 
Pacific isle, where they have long been settled. 
There has been no fresh admixture of Poly- 
nesian blood, and only a very few white men 
have been permitted to marry into the commu- 
nity. We have their full pedigrees, which have 
been carefully kept from the very beginning. Th: 
British naval officers who saw the first generation 
spoke of them with enthusiasm. These sons and 
daughters of British seamen and Tahitian women 
inherited from both sides a magnificent physique. 
Some of the young men were made like Hercules 
The women were not less vigorous. In Men- 
delian phrase, fairness was ‘recessive’ in the 
first generation, to reappear later, while the 
darker coloring was ‘dominant.’ But, dark or 
fair, they do not despise each other. Happily 
both Pitcairners and Norfolkers are not less 
proud to be of Tahitian descent on the female 
side than to be the sons of British seamen on the 
male. Thus the task of the inquirer into their 
family histories is immensely facilitated. But the 
work of inquiry ought to be done soon. The 
Melanesian Mission has long been established on 
Norfolk Island. That, indeed, does not affect the 
scientific problem, as, although there has been 
much social intercourse and the names of two 
heroic youths of Norfolk Island are honorably 
inscribed on the roll of martyrs connected with 


the mission; no intermarriage has taken place. 


Lately, however,. the Australian Government, 
which now administers Norfolk Island, has sta 
tioned on it a number of telegraph operators for 
the Pacific cable, and the islanders are thus 
brought into much closer contact with the out- 
side world. Probably this will bring them good, 
as they are believed to have suffered in the past 
from over-isolation, but it makes it imperative 
that the work of ascertaining in their case how 
far Mendel’s laws apply to man should be put 
in hand at once. The islands are healthy and the 
people are law-abiding. Who is there among our 
young men of science to seize the opportunity ?” 
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N AEROPLANE being any flat or 
slightly curved surface, propelled 
through the air, an inquiring mind 
may well ask, observes thai careful 

student of aviation Waldemar Kaempffert: 
\Vhy does it stay aloft? Why does it not fall? 
It is considerably heavier than air. It is the 
air pressure beneath the plane, and the motion 
of the plane, explains Mr. Kaempffert, that 
keep it up. 

\ balloon can remain stationary over a 
given spot in a calm, but an aéroplane must 
‘onstantly move if it is to remain in the air. 
The monoplanes and biplanes of Blériot, Cur- 
tiss, and the Wrights are somewhat in the 
position of a skater on thin ice. The skater 

ust move fast enough to reach a new section 
of ice before he falls; the aéroplane must 
move fast enough to reach a new section of 
air before it falls. Hence, the aéroplane is 
constantly struggling with gravitation.* And 
Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert observes further 
in the course of his elucidation: 


“The simplest and most familiar example of 
an aéroplane is the kite of our boyhood days. 
\Ve all remember how we kept it aloft by hold- 
ing it against the wind or by running with it if 
there happened to be only a gentle breeze. When 
the wind stopped altogether or the string broke, 
the kite fell. Above all things it was necessary 
to hold the kite’s surface toward the wind,—an 
end which we accomplished with a string. 

“The eagle is an animated kite without a string; 

keeps its outspread wings to the wind by 
muscular power. If we can find a substitute for 
the string, some device in other words which 
will enable us to hold the kite in the proper 
direction, we have invented a flying-machine. 
The pull or the thrust of an engine-driven pro- 
peller is the accepted substitute for the string of 
a kite and the muscles of an eagle. 

“If only these simple principles were involved 
in a solution of the age-old problem of artificial 
flight, aéroplanes would have skimmed the air 
decades ago. Many other things must be con- 
sidered besides mere propelling machinery. 
Chief among these is the very difficult art of 
balancing the plane so that it will glide on an 
even keel. Even birds find it hard to maintain 
their balance. In the constant effort to steady 
himself a hawk sways from side to side as he 
soars, like an acrobat on a tight rope. Occa- 
sionally a bird will catch the wind on the top of 
his wing, with the result that he will capsize and 
fall some distance before he can recover himself. 
If the living aéroplanes of nature find the feat 


_* Tue New Art or Fryinc. By Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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WHY A FLYING-MACHINE FLIES 





AN ABLE AMERICAN STUDENT OF AVIATION 

Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, who has_ studied flying- 
machines with care, denies that the Americans are behind 
Europe in the new science, 


of balancing so difficult, is it any wonder that 
men have been killed in endeavoring to discover 
their secret? 

“If you have ever watched a sailing yacht in 
a stiff breeze you will readily understand what 
this task of balancing an aéroplane really means, 
although the two cases are mechanically not 
quite parallel. As the pressure of the wind on 
the sail heels the boat over, the ballast and the 
crew must be shifted so that their weight will 
counterbalance the wind pressure. Otherwise the 
yacht will capsize. In a yacht maintenance of 
equilibrium is comparatively easy; in an aéro- 
plane it demands incessant vigilance, because the 
sudden slight variations of the wind must be 
immediately met.” 


The aéroplane has weight; that is, it is al- 
ways falling. It is kept aloft because the 
upward air pressure is greater than the falling 
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force. The weight or falling tendency is 
theoretically concentrated in a point known as 
the center of gravity. Opposed to this gravi- 
tative tendency is the upward pressure of the 
air against the under surface of the plane, 
which effect is theoretically concentrated in a 
point known as the center of air pressure. 
Gravitation (weight) is constant; the air pres- 
sure, because of the many puffs and gusts of 
which even a zephyr is composed, is decidedly 
meonstant. Hence, while the center of grav- 
ity remains in approximately the same place, 
the center of air pressure is as restless as a 
drop of quicksilver on an unsteady glass plate. 


“The whole art of maintaining the side-to- 
side balance of an aéroplane consists in keeping 
the center of gravity and the center of air 
pressure on the same vertical line. If the center 
of air pressure should wander too far away 
from that line of coincidence, the aéroplane is 
capsized. The upward air pressure being greater 
than the falling tendency and having been all 
thrown to one side, the aéroplane is naturally 
upset. 

“Obviously there are two ways of maintain- 
ing side-to-side balance,—the one by constantly 
shifting the center of gravity into coincidence 
with the errant center of air pressure; the other 
by constantly shifting the center of air pressure 
into coincidence with the center of gravity. 

“The first method (that of bringing the center 
of gravity into alignment with the center of air 
pressure) involves ceaseless, flash-like move- 
ments on the part of the aviator; for by shift- 
ing his body he shifts the center of gravity. It 
happened that one of the first modern experi- 
menters with the aéroplane met a tragic death 
after he had succeeded in making over two 
thousand short flights in a gliding-machine of 
his own invention, simply because he was not 
quick enough in so throwing his weight that 
the centers of air pressure and gravity coincided. 
He was an engineer named Otto Lilienthal, and 
he was killed in 1896. ... Crude as Lilienthal’s 
machine undoubtedly was, it startled the world 
when its first flights were made. It taught the 
scientific investigator of the problem much that 
he had never even suspected, and laid the foun- 
dation for later researches.” 


Octave Chanute, a French engineer resident 
in the United States, continued the work of 
the ill-fated Lilienthal. Realizing the inherent 
danger of a glider in which the operator must 
adapt himself to the changing center of air 
pressure with lightning-like rapidity, he de- 
vised an apparatus in which the center of air 
pressure was made to return into coincidence 
with the center of gravity,—the second of the 
two ways of maintaining side-to-side balance. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Thus Chanute partly removed the perilous ne- 
cessity of indulging in aérial gymnastics. In 
his gliding-machines the tips of the planes, 
when struck by. a gust of wind, would fold 
slightly backward, thereby curtailing the ten- 
dency of the center of air pressure to shift. 


“Chanute built six motorless, man-carrying 


gliders, with three of which several thousand 
short flights were successfully undertaken. The 
best results were obtained with an apparatus 


consisting of two superposed planes, a construc- 
tion which had been previously adopted by 
Lilienthal. It remained for the Wright Brothers 
to provide a more perfect mechanism for con- 
trolling the movement of the center of air pres- 
sure. 

“The principle of sitting or lying still in the 
aéroplane and, by means of mechanical devices, 
bringing the center of air pressure back into 
alignment with the center of gravity is now fol- 
lowed by every designer of aéroplanes. The 
old, dangerous method of shifting weights is 
quite abandoned. The greatest contribution made 
by the Wright Brothers to the art of flying 
was that of providing a trustworthy mechanism 
for causing the center of air pressure to return 
into coincidence with the center of gravity. 

“The aéroplane must be. balanced not only 
from side to side, but fore and aft as well. The 
same necessity exists in the old-fashioned, single- 
surface kite. To give it the necessary fore-and- 
aft stability, we used to adorn it with a long 
tail of knotted strips of rags. If the tail was 
not heavy or long enough, the kite dived errat- 
ically and sometimes met its destruction by col- 
liding with a tree. To insure longitudinal sta- 
bility, many aéroplane flying-machines are simi- 
larly provided with a tail, which consists gen- 
erally of one or more horizontal plane surfaces. 
Some aéroplanes, however, are tailless, among 
them the earlier Wright machines. Usually, they 
are less stable than the tailed variety. 

“In order to relieve the aviator of the neces- 
sity of more or less incessantly manipulating 
levers, which control centers of air pressure, 
many inventors have tried to provide aéroplanes 
with devices which will perform that task auto- 
matically. Some of them are ingenious; but 
most of them are impracticable because they are 
too heavy, too complicated, or not responsive 
enough.” 


In order to fly, an aéroplane, like a kite 
or a soaring bird, is made to rise preferably 
in the very teeth of the wind. What is more, 
it must be in motion before it can fly. How 
this preliminary motion was to be obtained 
long baffled the flying-machine inventor. Soar- 
ing birds launch themselves by leaping from 
a tree or a cliff, or by running along the 
ground with wings outspread. 
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Religion and 





Ethics 


ARNOLD BENNETT ON THE ART OF LIVING 


RNOLD BENNETT is making a rep- 
utation not only as a novelist, but 
as a philosopher. His little books,* 
“How to Live on Twenty-four 

Hours a Day,” “The Human Machine” and 
“Mental Efficiency,” are unique in the litera- 
With eminent practicality 
and homely common sense he discourses on 
such subjects as “Controlling the Mind,” 
“Habit-Forming by Concentration,” ‘“Mar- 
riage,” “Success” and “The Secret of Con- 
tent.” 

The most exciting things in the universe, 


| he reminds us, are those with which we are 


most 
own bodies. 
than time? 


familiar—time, for instance, and our 
What could be more thrilling, he 
“It is the inexplicable raw 
With it, all is pos- 
sible; without it, nothing. The supply of time 
is truly a daily miracle, an affair genuinely 
You wake 


ufactured tissue of the universe of your life. 
It is the most precious of possessions. No one 
can take it from you.” Just as wonderful, in 
a different way, are the body and brain. “It 
has never struck you that you possess a ma- 
chine! Oh, blind! Oh, dull! It has never 
struck you that you have at hand a machine 
wonderful beyond all mechanisms in sheds, 
intricate, delicately adjustable, of astounding 
and miraculous possibilities, interminably in- 
teresting! That machine is yourself.” 
Considering that we have to spend the whole 
of our lives in this human machine, consider- 


| ing that it is our sole means of contact and 


—? 


P 





compromise with the rest of the world, it 
might be well; Mr. Bennett. thinks, if we de- 
voted more attention to it. “My aim,” he says, 
“is to direct a man’s attention to himself as a 
whole, considered as a machine, complex and 
capable of quite extraordinary efficiency, for 
traveling through this world smoothly, in 
any desired manner, with satisfaction not only 
to himself, but to the pedple he meets en route, 
and the people who are overtaking him and 
whom he is overtaking. My aim is to show 
that only an inappreciable fraction of our or- 
dered and sustained efforts is given to the 


* George H. Doran Company, New York. 





business of actual living, as distinguished from 
the preliminaries to living.” 

Two fundamental principles, according to 
Arnold Bennett, underlie the efficiency of the 
human machine. The first is this: The brain 
is a servant, exterior to the force of the Ego. 
Mr. Bennett explains: 


“The brain can be trained, as the hand and 
eye can be trained; it can be made as obedient 
as a sporting dog, and by similar methods... . 
It can learn the habit of obedience by the practice 
of concentration. Disciplinary concentration, 
tho nothing could have the air of being sim- 
pler, is the basis of the whole structure. This 
fact must be grasped imaginatively; it must be 
seen and felt. The more regularly concentration 
is practiced, the more firmly will the imagina- 
tion grasp the effects of it, both direct and in- 
direct.” 


An ounce of illustration is sometimes worth 
a pound of theory, and Mr. Bennett makes 
perfectly clear what he means by mental con- 
centration. Read, he counsels, some serious 
book in the evening before you go to bed. A 
chapter of Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus will 
serve as well as anything else. Then, when 
you leave your house next morning, concen- 
trate on what you have read. “You will not 
have gone ten yards before your mind has 
skipped away under your very eyes and is 
larking round the corner with another sub- 
ject. Bring it back by the scruff of the neck, 
Ere you have reached the station you will 
have brought it back about forty times. Do 
not despair. Continue. Keepitup. You will 
succeed. You cannot by any chance fail if you 
persevere.” This is only one illustration, but 
it is typical, and it involves every problem 
with which the beginner in mental calisthenics 
will have to cope. 

The second great principle enunciated by 
Arnold Bennett as underlying human effi- 
ciency is this: In case of friction, the machine 
is always at fault. He elaborates the idea: 


“You can control nothing but your own mind. 
Even your two-year-old babe may defy you by 
the instinctive force of its personality. But your 
own mind you can control. Your own mind is 
a sacred enclosure into which nothing harmful 
can enter except by your permission. Your own 
mind has the power to transmute every externak 
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phenomenon to its own purposes. If happiness 
arises from cheerfulness, kindliness, and recti- 
tude (and who will deny it?), what possible com- 
bination of circumstances is going to make you 
unhappy so long as the machine remains in 
order? If self-development consists in the utili- 
zation of one’s environment (not utilization of 
somebody else’s environment), how can your 
environment prevent you from developing? You 
would look rather foolish without it, anyway. 
In that noddle of yours is everything necessary 
* for development, for the maintaining of dignity, 
for the achieving of happiness, and you are abso- 
lutely lord over the noddle, will you but exercise 
the powers of lordship. Why worry about the 
contents of somebody else’s noddle, in which 
you can be nothing but an intruder, when you 
may arrive at a better result, with absolute cer- 
tainty, by confining your activities to your own? 
‘Look within.” ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” 


If this train of argument seems to lead to 
belief in unlimited free-will, Mr. Bennett re- 
plies: 


“The historic question, ‘Have we free-will, 
or are we the puppets of determinism?’ is 
fascinating and futile. It has never been, and 
it never will be, settled. The theory of deter- 
minism cannot be demolished by argument. But 
in his heart every man, including the most obsti- 
nate supporter of the theory, demolishes it every 
hour of every day. On the other hand, the theory 
of free-will can be demolished by ratiocination. 
So much the worse for ratiocination! Jf we re- 
gard ourselves as free agents, and the personali- 
ties surrounding us as the puppets of determinism, 
we shall have arrived at the working compromise 
from which the finest results of living can be 
obtained. The philosophic experience of cen- 
turies, if it has proved anything, has proved this. 
And the man who acts upon it in the common, 
banal contacts and collisions of the difficult ex- 
periment which we call daily life, will speedily 
become convinced of its practical worth.” 


Passing on to a consideration of some of 
the more important of life’s practical prob- 
lems, Mr. Bennett takes up the question of 
marriage. “The payment of taxes,” he re- 
marks, “is a duty which the citizen owes to 
the state. Marriage, with the begetting of 
children, is not a duty which the citizen owes 
to the state. Marriage, with its consequences, 
is a matter of personal inclination and con- 
venience. It never has been anything else, 
and it never wili be anything else.” Mr. Ben- 
nett is impressed by the Engiishman’s roman- 
ticism, as compared with the French matter- 
of-factness, in this connection, and he sums 
up the Frenchman as saying: 
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“What! Leave the most important relation 
into which a man can enter to the mercy of 
chance, when a mere gesture may arouse pas- 
sion, or the color of a corsage induce desire! 
No, you English, you who are so self-controlled, 
you are not going seriously to defend that! You 
talk of love as though it lasted forever. You 
talk of sacrificing to love; but what you really 
sacrifice, or risk sacrificing, is the whole of the 
latter part of married existence for the sake of 
the first two or three years.” 


Mr. Bennett concedes the admirable logic of 
the French, but is still, “with the charming 
illogicalness of the English, in favor of ro- 
mantic marriages.” He says: “If a French- 
man accuses me of being ready to risk sacri- 
ficing the whole of the latter part of married 
life for the sake of the first two or three 
years, I would unhesitatingly reply: ‘Yes, I am 
ready to risk that sacrifice. I reckon the first 
two or three years are worth it.’” And he 
makes this reply in spite of his conviction that 
“in not one per cent. even of romantic mar- 
riages are the husband and wife capable of 
passion for each other after three years.” He 
continues : 


“So brief is the violence of love! In perhaps 
thirty-three per cent. passion settles down into a 
tranquil affection—which is ideal. In fifty per 
cent. it sinks into sheer indifference, and one 
becomes used to one’s wife or one’s husband 
as to one’s other habits. And in the remaining 
sixteen per cent. it develops into dislike or de- 
testation. Do you think my percentages are 
wrong, you who have been married a long time 
and know what the world is? Well, you may 
modify them a littlh—you won’t want to modify 
them much.” 


On the various sorts of success desired 
and achieved by humanity, Mr. Bennett writes 
an original chapter in “Mental Efficiency.” 
“The majority,” he is convinced, “do not desire 
success.” This may seem a bold saying, but 
he holds it to be in accordance with the facts. 
The very central idea of success, he points 
out, is separation from the multitude of plain 
men, and most men would only be embarrassed 
by being so separated. More specifically Mr. 
Bennett declares: 


“To address the population at large, and tell 
it how to separate itself from itself, is merely 
silly. I am now, of course, using the word suc- 
cess in its ordinary sense. If human nature were 
more perfect than it is, success in life would 
mean an intimate knowledge of one’s self and 
the achievement of a philosophic inward calm, 
and such a goal might well be reached by the 
majority of mortals. But to us success signifies 
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something else. It may be divided into four 
branches: (1) Distinction in pure or applied 
science. This is the least gross of all forms of 
success as we regard it, for it frequently implies 
poverty, and it does not by any means always 
imply fame. (2) Distinction in the arts. Fame 
and adulation are usually implied in this, though 
they do not commonly bring riches with them. 
(3) Direct influence and power over the material 
lives of other men; that is to say, distinction in 
politics, national or local. (4) Success in amass- 
ing money. This last is the commonest and 
easiest. Most forms of success will fall under 
one of these heads. Are they possible to that 
renowned and much-flattered person, the man in 
the street? They are not, and well you know it, 
all you professors of the sciences of success! 
Only a small minority of us can even become 
FICE. «4 

“We all dream vaguely upon such things. But 
to dream vaguely is not to desire. I often tell 
myself that I would give anything to be the equal 
of Cinquevalli, the juggler, or to be the captain 
of the largest Atlantic liner. But the reflective 
part of me tells me that my yearning to emulate 
these astonishing personages is not a genuine de- 
sire, and that its realization wou!d not increase 
my happiness.” 


One can no more explain success, Mr. Ben- 
nett feels, than one can explain Beethoven’s 
C minor symphony. “One may state what key 
it is written in, and make expert reflections 
upon its form, and catalogue its themes, and 
relate it to symphonies that preceded it and 
symphonies that followed it, but in the end 
one is reduced to saying that the C minor 
symphony is beautiful—because it is. In the 
same manner one is reduced to saying that 
the sole real difference between success and 
failure is that success succeeds.” This being 
frankly admitted at the outset, Mr. Bennett 
allows himself to assert that there are three 
sorts of success. The first kind is due to the 
thing we call chance and to nothing else. It 
is the success a gambler wins at Monte Carlo. 
The second kind is that of men who, while 
not gifted with first-class talents, have, beyond 
doubt, the talent to succeed. Their chief 
characteristic is their continual, insatiable 
wish to succeed. They are always on the 
look-out. “Chance plays an important part 
in such careers, but not a paramount part. 
One can only say that it is more useful to 
have luck at the beginning than later on. 
These ‘men of success’ generally have pliable 
temperaments. They are not frequently un- 
moral, but they regard a conscience as a good 
servant and a bad master. They live in an 
atmosphere of compromise.” The third kind 
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of success is the genuine article, based on 
merit. “This sort of success needs no ex- 
planation, no accounting for. It is.the justi- 
fication of our singular belief in the principle 
of the triumph of justice, and it is among 
natural phenomena perhaps the only justifica- 
tion that can be advanced for that belief.” 
Mr. Bennett offers a glimpse of his own 
life-philosophy, finally, when he tells us that 
he regards Herbert Spencer as “the greatest 
mind that ever lived” and “First Principles” 
as “the most majestic product of any human 
mind.” He says: “For me, spiritual content 
(I will not use the word ‘happiness,’ which 
implies too much) springs essentially from no 
mental or physical facts. It springs from the 
spiritual fact that there is something higher 
in man than the mind, and that that some- 
thing can control the mind.” He adds: 


“Meditation (I speak only for myself) is the 
least dispensable of the day’s doings. What do 
I force my mind to meditate upon? ‘Upon vari- 
ous things, but chiefly upon one. 

“Namely, that Force, Energy, Life—the In- 
comprehensible has many names—is indestruc- 
tible, and that, in the last analysis, there is only 
one single, unique Force, Energy, Life. Science 
is gradually reducing all elements to one ele- 
ment. Science is making it increasingly difficult 
to conceive matter apart from spirit. Everything 
lives. Even my razor gets ‘tired.’ And the 
fatigue of my razor is no more nor less explicable 
than my fatigue after a passage of arms with my 
mind. The Force in it, and in me, has been trans- 
formed, not lost. All Force is the same force. 
Science just now has a tendency to call it elec- 
tricity; but I am indifferent to such baptisms. 
The same Force pervades my razor, my cow in 
my field, and the central me which dominates my 
mind: the same force in different stages of evo- 
lution. And that Force persists for ever... . 

“Besides commanding my mind to dwell upon 
the indestructibility and final omnipotence of the 
Force which is me, I command it to dwell upon 
the logical consequence of that unity of force 
which science is now beginning to teach. The 
same essential force that is me is also you. 
Says the Indian proverb: ‘I met a hundred men 
on the road to Delhi, and they were all my 
brothers.” Yes, and they were ali my twin 
brothers, if I may so express it, and a thousand 
times closer to me even than the common con- 
ception of twin brothers. We are all of us the 
same in essence; what separates us is merely 
differences in our respective stages of evolution. 
Constant reflection upon this fact must produce 
that universal sympathy which alone can pro- 
duce a positive content. It must do away with 
such ridiculous feelings as blame, irritation, 
anger, resentment. It must establish in the mind 
an all-embracing tolerance.” 
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N interpretation of high poetic and 
spiritual value is Charles Alexander 
Eastman’s new study, “The Soul of 
the Indian.”* Dr. Eastman is him- 

self an Indian, a member of the Dakota or 
Sioux tribe educated among Caucasians. “I 
have attempted,” he says, “to paint the reli- 
gious life of the typical American Indian as 
-it was before he knew the white man. I have 
long wished to do this, because I cannot 
find that it has ever been seriously, adequately 
and sincerely done.” He adds, with a touch 
of pathos: “Since there is nothing left us but 
remembrance, let that remembrance be just.” 

The original attitude of the American In- 
dian toward the Eternal, the “Great Mystery” 
that surrounds and embraces us, Dr. Eastman 
declares, was as simple as it was exalted. It 
was silent, solitary, free from all self-seeking. 
There were no temples or shrines among the 
Indians. “Being a natural man, the Indian 
was intensely poetical. He would deem it 
sacrilege to build a house for Him who may 
be met face to face in the mysterious, shad- 
owy aisles of the primeval forest, or on the 
sunlit bosom of virgin prairies, upon dizzy 
spires and pinnacles of naked rock, and yon- 
der in the jeweled vault of the night sky! 
He who enrobes Himself in filmy veils of 
cloud, there on the rim of the visible world 
where our Great-Grandfather Sun kindles his 
evening camp-fire, He who rides upon the 
rigorous wind of the north, or breathes forth 
His spirit upon aromatic southern airs, whose 
war-canoe is launched upon majestic rivers 
and inland seas—He needs no lesser cathe- 
dral!” That solitary communion with the 
Unseen which was the highest expression of 
the Indian’s life is partly described in the 
word hambeday, literally “mysterious feeling,” 
which has been variously translated “fasting” 
and “dreaming.” It may better be rendered, 
in Dr. Eastman’s judgment, as “consciousness 
of the divine.” To quote further: 


“The first hambeday, or religious retreat, 
marked an epoch in the life of the youth, which 
may be compared to that of confirmation or con- 
version in Christian experience. Having first 
prepared himself by means of the purifying 
vapor-bath, and cast off as far as possible all 
human or fleshly influences, the young man 
sought out the noblest height, the most com- 
manding summit in all the surrounding region. 
Knowing that God sets no value upon material 





* Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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THE FAITH AND MORAL CODE OF THE RED MAN 






things, he took with him no offerings or sacri- 
fices other than symbolic objects, such as paints 
and tobacco. Wishing to appear before Him in 
all humility, he wore no clothing save his moc- 
casins and breech-clout. At the solemn hour of 
sunrise or sunset he took up his position, over- 
looking the glories of earth and facing the 
‘Great Mystery,’ and there he remained, naked, 
erect, silent, and motionless, exposed to the ele- 
ments and forces of His arming, for a night 
and a day to two days and nights, but rarely 
longer. Sometimes he would chant a hymn with- 
out words, or offer the ceremonial ‘filled pipe.’ 
In this holy trance or ecstasy the Indian mystic 
found his highest happiness and the motive power 
of his existence. 

“When he returned to the camp, he must re- 
main at a distance until he had again entered the 
vapor-bath and prepared himself for intercourse 
with his fellows. Of the vision or sign vouch- 
safed to him he did not speak, unless it had 
included some commission which must be pub- 
licly fulfilled. Sometimes an old man, standing 
upon the brink of eternity, might reveal to a 
chosen few the oracle of his long-past youth.” 


There was nothing literal, Dr. Eastman in- 
sists, in this worship. “The Indian no more 
worshiped the Sun than the Christian adores 
the Cross.” He regarded the Sun and the 
Earth, symbolically, as the universal Father 
and Mother, the parents of all organic life. 
Dr. Eastman goes on to say: 


“Our reverence and love for them was really an 
imaginative extension of our love for our imme- 
diate parents, and with this sentiment of filial 
piety was joined a willingness to appeal to them, 
as to a father, for such good gifts as we may 
desire. This is the material or physical prayer. 

“The elements and majestic forces in nature, 
Lightning, Wind, Water, Fire, and Frost, were 
regarded with awe as spiritual powers, but always 
secondary and intermediate in character. We 
believed that the spirit pervades all creation 
and that every creature possesses a soul in some 
degree, though not necessarily a soul conscious 
of itself. The tree, the waterfall, the grizzly 
bear, each is an embodied Force, and as such an 
object of reverence. 

“The Indian loved to come into sympathy and 
spiritual communion with his brothers of the 
animal kingdom, whose inarticulate souls had 
for him something of the sinless purity that we 
attribute to the innocent and irresponsible child. 
He had faith in their instincts, as in a mysteri- 
ous wisdom given from above; and while he 
humbly accepted the supposedly voluntary sacri- 
fice of their bodies to preserve his own, he paid 
homage to their spirits in prescribed prayers and 
offerings.” 
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RELIGION 


(he Indian, Dr. Eastman continues, was a 
religious man from his mother’s womb. 
Silence, love, reverence—these were his first 
lessons; and to these were added later gen- 
erosity, courage, chastity. Warfare was re- 
garded as an institution of the “Great Mys- 
tery’—an organized tournament or trial of 
courage and skill, with elaborate rules and 
“counts” for the coveted honor of the eagle 
feather. It was held to develop the quality 
of manliness, and its motive was chivalric 
or patriotic, but never the desire for terri- 
torial aggrandizement or the overthrow of a 
brother nation. 


“The slayer of a man in battle was expected 
to mourn for thirty days, blackening his face 
and loosening his hair according to the custom. 
He of course considered it no sin to take the 
life of an enemy, and this ceremonial mourning 
was a sign of reverence for the departed spirit. 
The killing in war of non-combatants, such as 
women and children, is partly explained by the 
fact that in savage life the woman without hus- 
band or protector is in pitiable case, and it was 
supposed that the spirit of the warrior would be 
better content if no widow and orphans were 
left to suffer want, as well as to weep. 

“A scalp might originally be taken by the lead- 
er of the war party only, and at that period no 
other mutilation was practised. It was a small 
lock not more than three inches square, which 
was carried only during the thirty days’ cele- 
bration of a victory, and afterward given reli- 
gious burial. Wanton cruelties and the more bar- 
barous customs of war were greatly intensified 
with the coming of the white man, who brought 
with him fiery liquor and deadly weapons, 
aroused the Indian’s worst passions, provoking in 
him revenge and cupidity, and even offered boun- 
ties for the scalps of innocent men, women and 
children.” 


Marriage among the Indians was not con- 
nected with any religious ceremony. “We 
believed,” says Dr. Eastman, “that two who 
love should be united in secret, before the 
public acknowledgment of their union, and 
should taste their apotheosis alone with na- 
ture.” The betrothal might or might not be 
discussed and approved by the parents, but in 
either case it was customary for the young 
pair to disappear into the wilderness, there 
to pass some days or weeks in perfect seclu- 
sion and dual solitude, afterward returning 
to the village as man and wife. “An exchange 
of presents and entertainments between the 
two families usually followed, but the nuptial 
blessing was given by the High Priest of God, 
the most reverend and holy Nature.” 
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Friendship was held to be the severest test 
of character. It is easy, the Indian argued, 
to be loyal to family and clan, whose b‘ood 
is in our veins. “Love between man and 
woman is founded on the mating instinct and 
is not free from desire and self-seeking. But 
to have a friend, and to be true under any 
and all trials, is the mark of the man!” In 
this connection Dr. Eastman says: 


“The highest type of friendship is the rela- 
tion of ‘brother-friend’ or ‘life-and-death friend.’ 
This bond is between man and man, is usually 
formed in early youth, and can only be broken 
by death. It is the essence of comradeship and 
fraternal love, without thought of pleasure or 
gain, but rather for moral support and inspira- 
tion. Each is vowed to die for the other, if 
need be, and nothing is denied the brother-friend, 
but neither is anything required that is not in 
accord with the highest conceptions of the Indian 
mind.” 


Dr. Eastman, in contemplation of these ex- 
alted ideals, finds modern civilization disen- 
chanting. “It is my personal belief,” he says, 
“after thirty-five years’ experience of it, that 
there is no such thing as ‘Christian civiliza- 
tion.’ I believe that Christianity and modern 
civilization are opposed and irreconcilable, and 
that the spirit of Christianity and of our an- 
cient religion is essentially the same.” He 
tells us further: 


“Long before I ever heard of Christ, or saw 
a white man, I had learned from an untutored 
woman the essence of morality. With the help 
of dear Nature herself, she taught me things 
simple, but of mighty import. I knew God. I 
perceived what goodness is I saw and loved 
what is really beautiful. Civilization has not 
taught me anything better! 

“As a child, I understood how to give; I have 
forgotten that grace since I became civilized. I 
lived the natural life, whereas I now live the 
artificial, Any pretty pebble was valuable to me 
then; every growing tree an object of reverence. 
Now I worship with the white man before a 
painted landscape whose value is estimated in 
dollars! ... 

“The first American mingled with his pride a 
singular humility. Spiritual arrogance was for- 
eign to his nature and teaching. He never 
claimed that the power of articulate speech was 
proof of superiority over the dumb creation; on 
the other hand, it is to him a perilous gift. He 
believed profoundly in silence—the sign of a per- 
fect equilibrium. The man who preserves his 


selfhood ever calm and unshaken by the storms 
of existence—not a leaf, as it were, astir on the 
tree: not a ripple upon the surface of shining 
pool—his, in the mind of the unlettered sage, is 
the ideal attitude and conduct of life.” 
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AN INSURGENT BISHOP 


Dr. Charles D. Williams, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Detroit, Michigan, criticizes the church 
for not hitching the big motives of her faith to big enough jobs of service. ‘She uses a Corliss engine,” he says, 
“to run mechanical toys.” 
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A BISHOP’S INDICTMENT OF PRESENT-DAY 
CHRISTIANITY 


HAT is the matter with the church? 

W asks Bishop Charles D. Williams, of 

Detroit, Michigan, in the leading 

article in the June American Mag- 
azine. That something is the matter, he feels 
can no longer be disguised. “It is losing in 
many ways,” he says, “losing numbers, losing 
hold on the masses and classes alike, losing 
influence.” And the fundamental “matter,” 
he holds, is a conflict between religion and 
the church, that is, “a conflict between a re- 
ligion which is a fresh inspiration from the 
Spirit of God, brooding over the living pres- 
ent world, and a church which is largely a 
crystallization out of the experience and the 
mind of a dead past.” 

The church, Bishop Williams goes on to 
assert, holds fast to ancient forms of dogma 
and ethics which are too small to hold the 
new spirit of religion. We have not even 
yet learned that we cannot put new wine into 
old skins. The Bishop illustrates his point by 
likening the church to “a motherly old hen 
which has unexpectedly hatched out a fine 
brood of sturdy goslings; and when they 
take to their native element, she flies scold- 


ing and clucking along the bank, vainly try- 
ing to bring them back to the protection of 
her outspread wings.” He continues: “To put 
it plainly, the church has carried down the 
ages the teachings and the spirit of the 
prophets and apostles of old and above all of 


her Divine Master, the Christ. To-day those 
teachings and that spirit are finding issue and 
expression in mighty impulses and movements 
of scientific and philosophical research, polit- 
ical righteousness, social service, economic 
justice, commercial honesty and industrial 
equity. The church does not recognize these 
movements as essentially religious.” For ex- 
ample: 


“The spirit of the age has an unquenchable 
thirst for the truth, whatever it may be and 
wherever it may be found. It demands absolute 
freedom for investigation in all realms. That 
thirst for truth is an inspiration of Him Who 
said ‘I am the truth’ and Who promised ‘ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.’ That untrammeled freedom for investi- 
gation and discovery is a part of ‘the glorious 
liberty wherewith Christ doth make men free.’ 
In their deepest aspects, therefore, this thirst for 
truth and demand for liberty in its discovery are 
essentially religious and Christian. Moreover, 
the intellectual honesty, the open-mindedness, the 


profound reverence for reality, that so commonly 
characterize the deepest students of science and 
philosophy—the high motive of human service 
that so often inspires them in their researches 
and their heroic self-sacrifice—these are all re- 
ligious and Christian virtues of the robust kind. 

“But too often the ecclesiastic does not display 
these virtues in equal degree. And too common- 
ly the Church has not shown her confidence in 
all truth as God’s truth, and therefore she has 
attempted to put limitations about its investi- 
gation and discovery. She has set her children 
to run the race in hobble-skirts. She has made 
her creeds into paddocks to confine them instead 
of using them as flags to follow. And so reli- 
gion has often been forced to leave the Church 
and go outdoors to find the truth.” 


All men, the Bishop feels, are athirst for 
a gospel that embodies “the power of God 
unto salvation.” They come to the church 
seeking such a gospel. They find, instead, “a 
languid and artificial faith in a faith that once 
lived and availed.” The church of to-day, 
Bishop Williams charges, deals in “canned 
goods,” stereotyped plans of*salvation, crystal- 
lized and petrified orthodoxies. The only 
recompense it offers for present misery is a 
future heaven. Therefore, in the face of phys- 
ical evil, disease and suffering, religion runs 
off into “irrational extravagances,” such as 
Christian Science. And when a few brave 
spirits in the church try to realize rationally 
the “Gospel as the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” by applying it in forms like the Emma- 
nuel movement, these movements are at best 
tolerated with suspicion and looks askance; 
they are not made at home in the church. 

If religious men start out on the original 
quest of Christ “to seek and to save the lost,” 
they must again, go outside the regular church 
into irregular movements like the Salvation 
Army. To be sure, the church makes occa- 
sional forays into the world of sin, holds gal 
vanic “revivals,” establishes mission chapels 
(manned, Bishop Williams avers parenthetic- 
ally, by second-rate curates); but she does 
not make her home there and give her best. 

Moreover, as Bishop Williams sees it, the 
church not only confines its work to the re- 
spectable classes, but puts itself in a position 
of dependence on the well-to-do. “It accepts,” 
he says, “without question the ‘tainted money’ 
of ‘wealthy malefactors’ and inscribes their 
names over the doors of its houses of wor- 
ship and its institutions of education and 
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charity, fawns upon them with the grace upon 
its lips ‘for what we are about to receive, the 
Lord make us duly thankful,’ and often muz- 
zles the mouths of the prophets lest they offend 
the sources of munificence and check the 
streams of bounty on which it depends. It 
regularly applies a different and stricter stand- 
ard of morals to the beggar who shall be 
deemed worthy of its charity than it does to 
the patron who sits in the front seat in the 
church, the vestry and the ecclesiastical legis- 
lature.” The Bishop writes further: 


“This is an offense not only to the spirit of 
democracy, but to the new conscience of the age. 
For religion to-day is vitally concerned with the 
fundamental questions of social righteousness, in- 
dustrial equity, political and commercial honesty 
and honor and economic justice. Great move- 
ments, essentially religious, for the establishment 
of these ends are sweeping over the land. But 
the Church, as an ecclesiastical body, is out of 
touch with these movements. She speaks timidly 
upon such matters, if at all. She does not meet 
the religious demands of the age. Her morals 
and ethics are not big enough, nor her service 
adequate. She preaches, for the most part, a 
narrow and petty round of ethics, the minor 
moralities of purely personal conduct, respect- 
abilities, good form, technical pieties and eccle- 
siastical proprieties, while the age is seeking the 
larger righteousness of the Kingdom of God, 
which is ‘human society organized according to 
the Will of God.’ She knows only the little 
righteousness of the individual, while religion is 
interested in the big righteousness of the King- 
dom of God. 

“And she does not hitch the big motives of 
her faith to big enough jobs of service. She 
uses a Corliss engine to run mechanical toys. 
The round of activities she offers commonly, 
technical church work, charities, and a some- 
what: dilettante social service, does not seem 
worth while to big men and women, inspired by 
the religion of the day. For example, a young 
woman, full of the enthusiasm .of a new-found 
faith and zeal, asks her rector for something to 
do and is directed to join the chancel guild, mend 
surplices and put flowers on the altar!” 


The church, in a word, is concerned too 
exclusively with symptoms, rather than causes. 
She establishes munificent charities, but does 
not trouble herself to diagnose the social mal- 
adies that make charity necessary. “She is 
forever mopping up the floor, but does not 
try to turn off the spigot.” 

Again, the church gives too much attention 
and energy to merely sectarian propaganda. 
In this connection, Bishop Williams writes: 

“Tt still lifts the old battle cries that no longer 
appeal. It still insists upon holding as essentials 
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forms and methods of ecclesiastical organization 
that the really religious mind of the age has 
long ago adjudged to be mere matters of utility 
and preference. Consequently we have a divide: 
Christendom, with its inevitable economic waste, 
its deflection of attention and energy from the 
essential to the non-essential, its strife, jealousy 
and competition, all of which rob the church of 
efficiency, of moral dignity, authority and dis- 
cipline, and even of common respect. Men are 
seeking the pearl of great price and we are offer- 
ing them that pearl broken into fragments or 
ground to powder. 

“A Christendom divided by denominationalism 
and sectarianism is a fatal inhibition upon the 
work, the usefulness, the appeal, the very life of 
the Christian Church. It fetters her at home 
and paralyzes her abroad.” 


Yet the situation, Bishop Williams con- 
cludes, is not wholly discouraging. The 
church is becoming more hospitable to the 
new spirit of religion. More and more 
prophets are heard in her pulpits. Brave men 
are steadily carrying her banner forward to 
the forefront of the real battle. In particular, 
the mighty movement of modern missions car- 
ries promise both in its direct and in its reflex 
influences. 


“Foreign missions are focusing the eyes of 
the world, Christian and non-Christian alike, 
upon the social problems of Christendom as 
nothing else could possibly have done. Every 
worker who returns from the field, every report 
that comes in, testifies that the inconsistencies of 
our so-called Christian civilization constitute the 


’ chief obstacle (save perhaps one which I shall 


presently mention) to the progress of Christian 
missions. To mention some instances which have 
come up lately: There is the walling in of the 
Philippines by an American tariff and the ex 
ploitation thereby of the helpless people by Amer 
ican commercial greed. There is the unjust 
treatment of the Chinese in our own land. There 
is the behavior of so-called Christian soldiers on 
the march to Pekin. Intelligent non-Christians 
are constantly asking of our missionaries sucl: 
questions as these: ‘How is it that, in your own 
lands, when your gospel of righteousness and 
justice and brotherly love is so largely accepted 
and prevails, you have such notorious commer- 
cial dishonesty, political graft, industrial oppres- 
sion? How is it that unspeakable slums exist in 
the heart of Christian cities and the lives and 
souls of children are ground up by Christian 
employers to make dividends? How is it that 
your Christian girls and women sell themselves 
into shame under economic pressure? How is it 
that, under a Christian system, your wealth is so 
inequitably distributed as to produce huge un- 
earned fortunes that rot the souls out of the few 
and an undeserved and abject involuntary pov- 
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erty that drives the many to madness and de- 
spair ?” 

“Questions like these the intelligent non- 
Christian world is asking of Christendom. And 
I for one look for such a sensitizing of the 
Christian conscience from that source as could 
have come in no other way, and such an inspira- 
tion of the religion of the larger righteousness 
as the Church could have received from no other 
quarter.” 


Another back pressure from the great move- 
ment of missions noted by Bishop Williams 
is the following: 


“If our divisions mean inhibition at home, they 
mean paralysis abroad. The issues that divide 
us at home are more than impertinent abroad— 
they are absolutely meaningless and imbecile. 
What do the Westminster Confession or the 
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Thirty-nine Articles mean to an_ intelligent 
Chinese or Japanese? What do the theologies or 
the ecclesiasticisms of the fourth or sixteenth 
century count for in the twentieth century 
Orient? The pressure of common necessity and 
of the great realities of experience is forcing our 
workers in the field to drop their inconsequential 
differences and get together on some common 
basis. It is compelling them to eliminate the non- 
essentials from their message. And that pres- 
sure is being felt tremendously at home. The 
mere interchange of pulpits and compliments and 
the loose federation of churches for colorless 
interdenominational work are not satisfactory. 
There is an uneasy sense of the need of organic 
unity, and commissions are being appointed by 
various bodies to discuss all possible approaches 
to that consummation. 

“All this gives hope of a final reconciliation 
between the Church of the future and its re- 
ligion.” 





CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN’S DYNAMIC 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


OR twenty years or more this latest rep- 
resentative of the Beecher family has 
journeyed through the United States 
and in Europe, from San Francisco 

to Budapest, speaking from church pulpits, 
for woman suffrage and Socialist meetings; 
heroically formulating an unpopular philosophy 
and presenting it with the illumination of 
genius. Perhaps no other living woman can 
communicate with such a thrill the aspiration 
for social righteousness. Mrs. Gilman’s phi- 
losophy is dynamic; it is essentially one of 
hope, courage, joy; and it is for America to- 
day. We must forget, she tells us, Greek and 
Roman civilizations ; study our present-day life 
in the light of evolutionary science; achieve 
full social consciousness; and proceed to build 
that which has never been constructed before 
—“a social body for the soul of God.” 

There is a remarkable poem entitled “Birth,” 
the opening one in Mrs. Gilman’s book of 
verse—“In This Our World,”’* which gives 
the key-note to her whole philosophy. It is 
as extraordinary a contribution to the religion 
of evolution as Emily Bronté’s famous “Last 
Lines.” We quote in full, noting a curious 
lapse in the opening lines of the first, third 
and fifth verses, into what Mrs. Gilman would 
term our androcentric nomenclature. 

Lord, I am born! 

I have built me a body 

Whose ways are all open, 

Whose currents run free, 


_——. 


* Charlton Company, 67 Wall St., New York. 





From the life that is thine 
Flowing ever within me, 
To the life that is mine 
Flowing outward through me. 


I am clothed, and my raiment 
Fits smooth to the spirit, 
The soul moves unhindered, 
The body is free; 

And the thought that my body 
Falls short of expressing, 

In texture and color 
Unfoldeth on me. 


I am houséd, O my Father! 

My body is sheltered, 

My spirit has room 

*Twixt the whole world and me, 

I am guarded with beauty and strength, 
And within it 

Is room for still union, 

And birth floweth free. 


And the union and birth 

Of the house, ever growing, 
Have built me a city— 
Have born me a state— 
Where I live manifold, 
Many-voiced, many-hearted, 
Never dead, never weary, 
And oh! never parted! 
The life of The Human, 
So subtle—so great! 


Lord, I am born! 

From inmost to outmost 
The ways are all open, 
The currents run free, 
From thy voice in my soul 





To my joy in the people— 
I thank thee, O God, 

For this body thou gavest, 
Which enfoldeth the earth— 
Is enfolded by thee! 


Man’s subjugation of woman, which ended 
the matriarchate, and wherein, according to 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, woman lost her virtue 
(that is, her power of free sexual selection) 
and man his “normal chivalry and respect for 

’ the preferences of woman,” Mrs. Gilman re- 
gards as the most catastrophic change in the 
evolution of human society. She bases her 
philosophy squarely on the gynecocentric the- 
ory of Professor Ward, which assumes that 
the female is the true race type—order Mam- 
malia-—and the male the sex variant. This 
theory, “than which,” says Mrs. Gilman, 
“nothing so important to humanity has been 
advanced since the theory of evolution, and 
nothing so important to women has ever been 
given to the world,” is not yet accepted even 
by a majority of biologists. But if ever it 
becomes a matter of popular belief, human life 
will be revolutionized. Mrs. Gilman claims 
that this is precisely what is happening to- 
day. Consciously or unconsciously, whether 
we will or no, the revolution is taking place. 

About ten years ago Mrs. Gilman startled 
the thinking world with “Women and Eco- 
nomics,’* a book violently disputed, which has 
been translated into German, Dutch, Italian, 
Hungarian, Russian and Japanese. ‘“Concern- 
ing Children,” “Human Work” and “The 
Home’* fo!lowed in logical succession; three 
of these works being used as college text- 
books. Their underlying philosophy Mrs. Gil- 
man now presents in a series of lectures— 
“Man, Woman and Child,” and also in the 
chapters of her latest sociological work, “The 
Man-Made World, or Our Androcentric Cul- 
ture,”"* which, we venture to predict, will 
prove her most important book since “Women 
and Economics.” Here we can only touch 
upon a few main points. 

First, as to the nature of humanity; what, 
asks Mrs. Gilman, are true human character- 
istics? those which distinguish us from ail 
other species? And she finds: 


“Our human-ness is seen most clearly in three 
main lines: it is mechanical, psychical and social. 
Our power to make and use things is essentially 
human; we alone have extra-physical tools. We 
have added to our teeth the knife, sword, scissors, 
mowing machine; to our claws, the spade, har- 
row, plough, drill, dredge. We are a protean 


* Charlton Company, 67 Wall St., New York. 
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creature, using the larger brain power through 
a wide variety of changing weapons. This is 
one of our main and vital distinctions. Ancient 
animal races are traced and known by mere bones 
and shells, ancient human races by their build- 
ings, tools and utensils. 

“That degree of brain development which gives 
us the human mind is a clear distinction of race. 
The savage who can count a hundred is more 
human than the savage who can count ten. 

“More prominent than either of these is the 
social nature of humanity..... Our human- 
ness begins with some low form of social relation 
and increases as that relation develops. Human 
life of any sort is dependent upon what Kropot- 
kin calls ‘mutual aid,’ and human progress keeps 
step absolutely with that interchange of special- 
ized services which makes society organic. .... 

“Taken separately and physically, we are ani- 
mals, genus homo; taken socially and psychically, 
we are, in varying degree, human; and our real 
history lies in the development of this human- 
ness.” 


That men are a thousand years in advance 
of women in humanness, Mrs. Gilman main- 
tains, is the result of their collective activities. 
The separation of women under patriarchal 
rule (that is, during the entire period of our 
recorded history) in unnatural man-made 
homes has kept the motherhood of the world 
in a primitive stage of culture. Mrs. Gilman 
gives the following clear definition: 


“Woman’s natural work as a female is that 
of the mother; man’s natural work as a male is 
that. of the father; their mutual relation to this 
end being a source of joy and well-being when 
rightly held; but human work covers all our life 
outside of these specialties. Every handicrait, 
every profession, every science, every art, all 
normal amusements and recreations, all govern- 
ment, education, religion; the whole living world 
of human achievement: all this is human. 

“That one sex should have monopolized all 
human activities, called them ‘man’s work,’ and 
managed them as such, is what is meant by the 
phrase ‘Androcentric Culture.’ ” 


Our religion and ethics are still predom- 
inantly androcentric. We know very little of 
ethical values during the matriarchate. “What- 
ever they were,” writes Mrs. Gilman, “they 
must have depended for sanction on a cult of 
promiscuous, but efficient maternity.” And she 
continues: 

“The mother instinct, throughout nature, is one 


of unmixed devotion, of love and service, care 
and defense, with no self-interest. The animal 


father, in such cases as he is of service to the 
young, assists the mother in her work in similar 
But the human father in the family 


fashion. 
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with the male head soon made that family an 
instrument of desire, and combat, and self-ex- 
pression, following the essentially masculine im- 
pulses. .. In his dominance over servile 
women and helpless children, free rein was given 
to the growth of pride and the exercise of irre- 
sponsible tyranny. To these feelings, developed 
without check for thousands of years, and to 
the mental habits resultant, it is easy to trace 
much of the bias of our early ethical concepts.” 


Take, for instance, the human virtue of 
chastity. “Masculine ethics,” says Mrs. Gil- 
man, “colored by masculine instincts, always 
dominated by sex, has at once recognized the 
value of chastity in the woman, which is right; 
punished its absence unfairly, which is wrong; 
and then reversed the whole matter when ap- 
plied to men, which is ridiculous.” Ethical 
laws are not idle notions, she insists. They 
are to the human world what the laws of 
physics are to the material. Chastity is a 
virtue because it has been proven necessary 
for human welfare; “not because men happen 
to prize it in women and ignore it themselves. 
The underlying reason is the benefit of the 
child; and to that end a pure and noble father- 
hood is requisite, as well as such a mother- 
hood.” 

Mrs. Gilman examines our religious con- 
cepts, finding that man’s special effect along 
this fundamental line of human development 
is very clear. For it is “this purely mascu- 
line spirit,” she writes, “which has given to 
our early concepts of Deity the unadmirable 
qualities of boundless pride and a thirst for 
constant praise and prostrate admiration.” 
Also retaliation! “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord.” Mrs. Gilman continues: 


“In the dimmest, oldest religions, nearest the 
matriarchate, we find great goddesses—types of 
motherhood, mother-love, mother-care and ser- 
vice. But under masculine dominance, Isis and 
Ashteroth dwindle away to an alluring Aphrodite 
—not womanhood—for the child and the world 
—but the incarnation of female attractiveness for 
man. 

“As the idea of heaven developed in the man’s 
mind it became the Happy Hunting Ground of 
the savage, the beery and gory Valhalla of the 
Norseman, the voluptuous, many-houri-ed Para- 
dise of the Mohammedan. These are men’s 
heavens all.... It may be said that the early 
Christian idea of heaven is by no means planned 
for men. That is true, and is perhaps the reason 
why it has never had so compelling an attraction 
for them.” 

The Christian religion, which appeals more 
strongly to women than to men, teaches: 
“Love your enemies, do good unto them that 
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POET, NOVELIST, SOCIOLOGIST 


Mrs. Gilman expresses her social philosophy _ with 


astonishing versatility. She has written some of the 
“best civic satire since Bigelow Papers,” according to 
W. D. Howells; her short story “The Yellow Wall 
Paper” is pronounced a psychological masterpiece; her 
sociological works are translated into many languages. 
She now publishes, edits and writes entirely a monthly 
magazine, ‘“‘The Forerunner.” 


hate you, and serve them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” Men have always, 
secretly or openly, disregarded this as a “sen- 
timental negation, a pathetically useless atti- 
tude of non-resistance.” Which it is, says 
Mrs. Gilman, according to their misinterpre- 
tation. “You might as well base a religion on 
a feather pillow’—said the warrior of old, 
“It is a religion for slaves and women !”— 
and he went on scornfully hitting back. Says 
the modern Nietzschean, “It is a religion for 
slaves and women!”—and he girds up his 
loins. But, Mrs. Gilman points out, the advice 
given was positive, not negative; direct and 
concrete. “Love is not non-resistance,” she 
writes. “Doing good is not non-resistance. 
Service is not non-resistance.” They need the 
feminine interpretation. “Service and love 
and doing good,” she concludes, “must always 
remain side issues in a male world. Service 
and love and doing good are the spirit of 
motherhood, and the essence of human life. 
Human life is service, and is mot combat. 
There you have the nature of the change now 
upon us.” 

Under these newly evolving and more ma- 
ternal conditions of iife, how, Mrs. Gilman 












asks, shall we finally face the root problems 
of crime and punishment? “The world’s last 
prison,” she believes, “will be simply a hospi- 
tal for moral incurab!les.” She says further: 
“Some are morally diseased, but may be cured, 
and the best powers of society will be used to 
cure them. Some are only morally diseased 
because of the conditions in which they are 
born and reared, and here society can save 
millions at once. An intelligent society will 
no more neglect its children than an intelli- 
gent mother will neglect her children; and 
will see as clearly that ill-fed, ill-dressed, ill- 
taught and vilely associated little ones must 
grow up gravely injured. As a matter of fact 
we make our crop of criminals, just as we 
make our idiots, blind, crippled, and generally 
defective.” 

But Mrs. Gilman is considering here only 
the older, simpler forms of crime. What, she 
questions, of the new ones—the “big, terrible, 
far-reaching, wide-spread crimes, for which 
we have as yet no names, and before which 
our old system of anti-personal punishment 
falls helpless? What of the crimes of poison- 
ing a community with bad food; of defiling 
the water; of blackening the air; of stealing 
whole forests? What of the crimes of work- 
ing little children; of building and renting 
tenements that produce crime and physical 
disease as well? What of the crime of living 
on the wages of fallen women—of hiring men 
to ruin innocent young gir!s; of holding them 
enslaved and selling them for profit? . 
And what about a crime like this: to use the 
public press to lie to the public for private 
ends? Neo name yet for this crime; much less 
a penalty. ... Or this: to knowinely plant 
poison in an unborn child?” Which brings 
her to the conclusion: 


“The whole punishment system falls to the 
ground before the huge mass of evil that con- 
fronts us. If we saw a procession of airships 
flying over a city and dropping bombs, should 
we rush madly off after each one crying, ‘Catch 


him! Punish him!’ or should we try to stop the 
procession? 

“The time is coming when the very word 
‘crime’ will be disused, except in poems and 


orations; and ‘punishment,’ both word and deed, 
be obliterated. We are beginning to learn a little 
of the nature of humanity; its goodness, its 
beauty, its lovingness; and to see that even its 
stupidity is only due to our foolish old methods 
of education. 

“It is not new power, new light, new hope that 
we need, but to understand what ails us. 

“We know enough now, we care enough now, 
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we are strong enough now, to make the whole 
world a thousand-fold better in a generation; but 
we are shackled, chained, blinded, by old false 
notions. The ideas of the past, the sentiments of 
the past, the attitude and prejudice of the past, 
are in our way; and among them none more 
universally mischievous than this great body of 
ideas and sentiment, prejudices and habits, whic! 
make up the offensive network of the androcen 
tric culture.” 


But the time has come, Mrs. Gilman claims, 
when we have reached a stage in human deve'- 
opment where both men and women are able 
to look beyond the distinctions of sex and 
mutually work for the world’s advancement. 
It is to this great change from the injurious 
dominance of one sex to the equal power of 
two that her philosophy looks confidently for- 
ward. She writes: 


“The effect of the change upon ethics and re 
ligion is deep and wide. With the entrance of 
women upon full human life, a new principl: 
comes into prominence—the principle of loving 
service. That this is the governing principle of 
Christianity is believed by many; but an andro- 
centric interpretation has quite overlooked it: 
and made, as we have shown, the essential dogma 
of their faith the desire of an eternal reward ani 
the combat with an eternal enemy. 

“The feminine attitude in life is wholly dif 
ferent. As a female she has merely to be her 
self and passively attract; neither to compete nor 
to pursue; as a mother her whole process is on 
of growth; first the development of the live child 
within her, and the wonderful nourishment from 
her own body; and then all the later cultivation 
to make the child grow; all the watching, teach 
ing, guarding, feeding. In none of this is ther 
either desire, combat, or self-expression. The 
feminine attitude, as expressed in religion, makes 
of it a patient, practical fulfillment of law; a 
process of large, sure improvements; a limitless, 
comforting love and care. 

“This full assurance of love and of power; 
this endless cheerful service; the broad provision 
for all people, rather than the competitive selec 
tion of a few ‘victors,’ is the natural presenta 
tion of religious truth from the woman’s view 
point.” 





One of Mrs. Gilman’s poems sets a fitting 
conclusion on this argument: 


She walketh veiled and sleeping, 
For she knoweth not her power; 
She obeyeth but the pleading 

Of her heart, and the high leading 
Of her soul, unto this hour. 

Slow advancing, halting, creeping, 
Comes the Woman to the hour !— 
She walketh veiled and sleeping, 
For she knoweth not ler power. 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 
BERNARD SHAW’S CRITICISM OF TOLSTOY 


HE publication of Aylmer Maude’s 
monumental “Life of Tolstoy’* af- 
fords Bernard Shaw an opportunity 
to speak his mind in regard to mat- 

ters about which he has evidently been chafing 
for some time. He admires Tolstoy—hugely. 
You can no more ignore the great Russian, he 
concedes, than you can ignore a mountain. 
But there are certain qualities in Tolstoy that, 
so to speak, “get on the nerves” of Bernard 
Shaw. He recommends that Maude’s book be 
put into the hands of new converts to Social- 
ism who “imagine that the way to be a Social- 
ist is to begin at once acting as if Socialism 
were already established: that is, acting like a 
lunatic.” There are such people still, in spite 
of Fabian propaganda, Bernard Shaw sorrow- 
fully admits. “The lady who suddenly drags 
her servants into the drawing-room, intro- 
duces them to her friends, and tells them vir- 
tually that unless they consent to be treated 
as friends and fellow-citizens they will be dis- 
charged without a character, is still quite a 
possible phenomenon; for/there is hardly any 
limit to the childishness and want of social 
sense which our system makes possible in gen- 
teel ‘independent’ private life.” Mr. Shaw 
continues (in Fabian News, London) : 


“The most astonishing part of Aylmer Maude’s 
book is its revelation of the extent to which 
this sort of folly was carried by Tolstoy. He 
was a man of genius in the very first flight of 
that rare species. He had the penetrating com- 
mon sense characteristic of that first flight. And 
yet no English old maid of county family, living 
in a cathedral town on £300 a year, could have 
made more absurd attempts to start an ideal 
social system by private misconduct than he. He 
put on the dress of a moujik exactly as Don 
Quixote put on a suit of armor. He tried to 
ignore money as Don Quixote did. He left his 
own skilled work to build houses that could 
hardly be induced to stand, and to make boots 
that an army contractor would have been 
ashamed of. He let his property drift to 
the verge of insolvency and ruin like the 
laziest Irish squire because he disapproved of 
property as an institution. And he was neither 
honest nor respectable in his follies. He con- 
nived at all sorts of evasions. He would not 
take money on a journey; but he would take 
a companion who would buy railway tickets and 
pay hotel bills behind his back. He would not 
own property or copyrights; but he would 
make them over to his wife and children, and live 
in their country house in Yasnaya and their town 


* Dodd, Mead & Company. 


house in Moscow very comfortably, only occa- 
sionally easing his conscience by making things 
as difficult and unpleasant for them as possible. 
He insisted on celibacy as the first condition of 
a worthy life; and his wife became sixteen times 
a mother, and found him an uxorious husband 
at seventy. In the ordinary affairs of life he 
shirked every uncongenial responsibility whilst 
availing himself of every luxury he really cared 
for. And he railed at his wife and family for 
enabling him to do it, treating his wife as 
ethically inferior because she insisted on saving 
the family from ruin, until at last she gave him 
up as impossible and managed for him without 
saying anything harsher than her Russian for- 
mula ‘Nothing matters so long as the baby is 
not crying.’ ” 


These facts Have been dismissed by Tols- 
toy’s admirers as silly legends, but Bernard 
Shaw finds them quite true. Not, of course, 
he adds, that Tolstoy was fact-proof. “He 
soon found out by experience that his follies 
were tiresome; and he never did anything 
when he was once tired of it, tho he did not 
always cease to recommend others to do it.” 
But one is none the less left asking why he 
did not foresee the inevitable break-down of 
his attempts to “behave like a disciple in 
Jerusalem nineteen hundred years ago.” Af- 
ter reading Maude’s biography, Mr. Shaw is 
tempted to answer that Tolstoy never foresaw 
anything, and learnt what he did learn by the 
simple process of knocking his head against it. 
Some may say that we all learn things by 
knocking our heads against them. Others may 
argue that Tolstoy had been through all or- 
dinary reasoning and come out on the other 
side of it with the knowledge that we can 
only extend the range of possibility in human 
conduct, as in other things, by continually 
attempting the impossible. Bernard Shaw ad- 
mits some plausibility in both these conten- 
tions. But take, he says, a single incident 
from the book: 


“Tolstoy writes ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’ It is 
suggested that it should be read to the family 
and their guests at Yasnaya. Tolstoy, assenting, 
hands the MS. to a gentleman to read. The 
gentleman begins confidently; presently grows 
doubtful; finally tells the Countess that he really 
cannot go on reading in the presence of the 
younger girls. Tolstoy, on being asked whether 
the book is fit for their ears, replies calmly that 
they had better go to bed, which they do before 
the reading is proceeded with. Now to sav that 
Tolstoy could not have foreseen this is to say 
that he had not intelligence enough to know that 
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if he went out into the rain without an umbrella 


he would get wet. Yet it is clear from the narra- 
tive that he did not foresee it; and this must 
mean that he was so continually preoccupied with 
his ideas and his imagination that he seldom 
gave his mind to more immediate practical con- 
siderations—including the consideration of other 
people’s feelings and convenience—until his 
neglect produced its inevitable consequences. 
No wonder the Countess was often near the end 
- of her patience! Indeed there is one occasion 
recorded by Maude when Tolstoy’s preoccupa- 
tion with his own conscience carried him into 
inhuman callousness. His trick of suddenly leav- 
ing the house and declaring he could no longer 
endure to live in such a fashion has been brought 
into prominence since Maude’s book was pub- 
lished by his death on one of these occasions. 
But when we read that he once did so when his 
wife was actually in the pains of childbirth, and 
that when, having kept her whilst in this con- 
dition in mortal anxiety about him for many 
hours, during which she refused to go to bed 
or even to leave the garden, he at last returned, 
he proceeded to pursue the subject of his griev- 
ances to her without regard to her travail, we 
are amazed at the extent to which a man who 
was boundlessly sympathetic on paper with im- 


aginary beings could be so outrageously incon-. 


siderate to real people in his own home. 
“When we go on to ask why people stood all 
this from him, the reply must be partly that the 
Countess did not stand it, but took into her own 
hands the affairs he neglected, besides giving 
him pieces of her mind on occasion. She must 
be a woman of remarkable strength of character 
to have borne her burden without breaking down 
completely. If it be true that the effects of the 
strain on her had their share in the circum- 
stances of that final flight from Yasnaya which 
ended in Tolstoy’s death, no one can blame 


her.” 


So much for that part of the social burden 
which Tolstoy flatly refused to shoulder. 
“After all,” Bernard Shaw remarks, “we can- 
not quarrel very deeply with him for his re- 
fusal: if a man does more than his share of 
extraordinary work for the world, we can 
hardly complain because he refuses to do the 
ordinary tasks which society offers him, and 
which are calculated for quite another sort of 
man.” But it must be admitted that he went 
too far when he made his wife look after his 
estates and his copyrights. This was “instruc- 
tive drudgery,” and his wife ended by know- 
ing a great deal more, in some respects, about 
men and affairs than he did. Tolstoy, on the 
other hand, became more and more imprac- 
ticable. In this connection Bernard Shaw 
writes: 





“What one does not gather from the book is 
whether Tolstoy remained in a condition of in- 
vincible ignorance (for he went on giving the 
bad advice just as if it had worked perfectly), 
or whether he simply would not take the trouble 
to change his mind. He.was most unfortunately 
incapable of laughing at himself, tho he had a 
keen sense of the irony of wasted philanthropic 
effort: for example, whilst he was organizing 
famine relief as practically as the Fabian Society 
itself could have organized it, he ridiculed the 
whole business steadily all through as a ghastly 
futility. Yet when a Tolstoyan colony was mak- 
ing itself a spectacle for gods and men, not by 
organizing relief for starving people, but by re- 
ducing well-fed ones to destitution, his irony was 
never aroused; he persuaded himself—and some- 
times even persuaded the colonists—that all that 
was wrong was that they had not been quite 
foolish enough.” 


On the whole, Bernard Shaw concludes it 
was Tolstoy’s grave and incurable defect that 
“he had never been obliged to do a real job of 
real work, and do it for his living.” His spell 
of soldiering was of no use to him in that 
way—‘‘a man learns nothing of affairs from 
being cooped up in a battery and fed like an 
artillery horse whilst he fires cannons at the 
French and English and is fired at by them.” 
Everything else that Tolstoy did he played at 
and soon got tired of, except literature. In 
that he was a giant. In business and practical 
politics he was a child. 


“Whether it was Tchertkoff caricaturing his 
absurdities, or Maude carefully testing them by 
experiment, or the Countess rescuing him from 
them with a strong practical hand, the result 
was always the same; nothing mattered provided 
the baby was not crying. If you have a baby 
who can speak with Czars in the gate, who can 
make Europe and America stop and listen when 
he opens his mouth, who can smite with unerring 
aim straight at the sorest spots in the world’s 
conscience, who can break through all censor 
ships and all barriers of language, who can 
thunder on the gates of the most terrible prisons 
in the world and place his neck under the keenest 
and bloodiest axes only to find that for him 
the gates dare not open and the axes dare not 
fall, then indeed you have a baby that must be 
nursed and coddled and petted and let go his 
own way in spite of all the wisdom of govern 
esses and schoolmasters. And the reviewer is 
as helpless as any one else. Tolstoy is not even 
a prendre ou a laisser. You have to take him 
whether you like him or not, and take him as he 
is. Maude’s book, which will stand, I think, 
among the big biographies of our literature, musi 
be read, no matter what you may try to think of 
its hero.” 





— 
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Music and Drama 











‘““THE EASIEST WAY’’—EUGENE WALTER’S MOVING 
PORTRAYAL OF A WOMAN’S FRAILTY 


UGENE WALTER'S “Easiest Way,” 
like Bernard Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” is a contribution to the 
social problem, as well as to dramatic 

art. It traces the line of least resistance along 
which whole classes of women are driven 
to-day by the relentless force of economic 
pressure. But whereas Bernard Shaw is the 
conscious social propagandist and seldom al- 
lows us to forget it, Mr. Walter is content 
to tell a story and let it speak for itself. 
both plays have been branded “immoral” by 
conservatives, and both have been at times 
suppressed by municipal authorities in Amer- 
ica; yet both, when rightly understood, are 
tonic. One critic calls “The Easiest Way” as 


pure as a classic. Adolph Klauber, of the New | 


York Times, declares: “It is a remarkable 
drama, quite the most remarkable of its type 
that any American author has produced.” 
Mr. Walter is as moral or as unmoral as life 
itself. He shows us a woman of lax fiber 
who has charm and nothing but charm to 
depend upon. He shows ts how, unable to 
live up to her best resolutions, she drifts from 
had to worse and finally is caught in a web 
of deception. He shows us, finally, how she 
gives up the battle and chooses “the easiest 
way.” But no one of any discernment could 
possibly glean from all this that the “easiest” 
way is the best way. It seems, on the con- 
trary, the worst of all possible ways. 

Mr. Walter himself describes his heroine, 
laura Murdoch, as “a type not uncommon 
in the theatrical life of New York, and one 
which has grown in importance in the profes- 
sion since the business of giving public enter- 
tainments has been so reduced to a commer- 
cial basis.” She possesses considerable beauty 
and an aptitude for theatrical accomplishment, 
is “a woman of intense superficial emotions,” 
hut has no staying power. Her career is a 
succession of brilliant coups in gaining the 
confidence and love, not to say the money, of 
men of all ages and all walks in life. Her 
fascination is as undeniable as her insincerity 
of purpose. The action of the play is almost 
entirely confined to Laura and two men, Wil- 
lard Brockton and John Madison, who are 





rivals for her affections. The only other char- 
acters are Elfie St. Clair, a good-natured 
“Tenderloin grafter”; Jim Weston, a semi- 
broken-down theatrical showman; and Annie, 
an unscrupulous colored servant-girl. 

The opening scene of the play is laid in a 
summer country ranch house perched on the 
side of Ute Pass, near Colorado Springs. 
Across a cafion can be seen the rolling foot- 
hills and lofty peaks of the Rockies, with 
Pike’s Peak in the distance, snow-capped and 
colossal. Laura is resting and seems preoccu- 
pied as Willard Brockton enters. The first 
words of their conversation reveal the fact 
that she has been living in intimate relations 
with Brockton, but that she wishes to make 
a change. She has met, she says, “a real 
man.” Willard Brockton, it seems, is a New 
York broker and rich; John Madison, she 
confides, is an impecunious reporter, yet she 
intends to marry him. The new “affair” will 
mean the turning of a new leaf; for the first 
time, she declares, she is deeply in love. 
Brockton’s impulse is to try to hold her with 
glittering offers, but he is essentially a fair 
man and he is not willing to hold her against 
her will. “It isn’t easy for me,” she remarks, 
“to do this. You’ve been awfully kind, 
awfully considerate, but when I went to you 
it was just with the understanding that we 
were to be pals. You reserved the right then 
to quit me whenever you felt like it, and you 
gave me the same privilege. Now, if some 
girl came along who really captivated you in 
the right way, and you wanted to marry, it 
would hurt me a little——maybe a lot,—but I 
should never forget that agreement we made, 
a sort of two weeks’ notice clause, like people 
have in contracts.” Brockton replies: “I’m 
not hedging, Laura. If that’s the way you 
want it to be, I'll stand by just exactly what 
I said, but I’m fond of you, a damn sight 
fonder than, I thought I was, now that I find 
you slippiig away; but if this young fellow 
is on the square, and he has youth and ability, 
and you’ve been on the square with him, why, 
all right. Your life hasn’t had much in it 
to help you get a diploma from any celestial 
college, ard if you can start out now and be 











THE AUTHOR OF “THE EASIEST WAY” 


Mr. Walter is credited with writing “quite the most 
remarkable play of its type that any American author 
has yet produced.” 


a good girl, have a good husband, and maybe 
some day good children, why, I’m not going 
to stand in the way.” 

A few minutes later, John comes up the 
hill. He meets Brockton, and first impres- 
sions on both sides are favorable. Brockton cir- 
cumspectly withdraws. Then Laura rushes 
into John’s arms, and pours impetuous greet- 
ings and explanations into his ears. 


Laura. John. 

Joun. Yes. 

Laura. We've been very happy all summer. 

Joun. Very. 

Laura. And this thing has gradually been 
growing on us? 

Joun. That’s true. 

Laura. I didn’t think that when I came out 
here to Denver to play in a little stock company, 
it was going to bring me all this happiness, but 
it has, hasn’t it? 

jJoun. Yes. 

Laura. And now the season’s over and there 
is nothing to keep me in Colorado, and I’ve got 
to go back to New York to work. 

Joun. I know; I’ve been awake all night 
thinking about it. 
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Laura. Well? 

Joun. Well? 

Laura. What are we going to do? 

Joun. Why, you’ve got to go, I suppose. 

Laura. Is it good-by? 

Joun. For a while, I suppose—it’s good-by. 

Laura. What do you mean by a_ while? 
(Laura turns John’s face to her, looks at him 
searchingly.) 

Joun. Until I get money enough together, 
and am making enough to support you, then 
come and take you out of the show-business 
and make you Mrs. Madison. 

(Laura tightens her arm around his neck, her 
cheek goes close to his own, and all the wealth of 
affection that the woman is capable of at times 
is shown. She seems more like a dainty little 
kitten purring close to its master. Her whole 
thought and idea seem to be centred on the man 
whom she professes to love.) 

Laura. John, that is what I want above 
everything else. 

jJoun. But, Laura, we must come to some 
distinct understanding before we start to make 
our plans. We’re not children. 

Laura. No, we’re not. 

Joun. Now in the first place we'll discuss 
you, and in the second place we'll discuss me 
We'll keep nothing from each other, and we'll 
start out on this campaign of decency and honor, 
fully understanding its responsibilities, without 
a chance of a come-back on either side. 

Laura. (Becoming very serious.) You 
mean that we should tell each other all about 
each other, so, no matter what’s ever said about 
us by other people, we'll know it first? 

Joun. That’s precisely what I’m trying to 
get at. 

Laura. Well, John, there are so many things 
I don’t want to speak of even to you. It isn’t 
easy for a woman to go back and dig up a lot 
of ugly memories and try to excuse them. 

jJoun. I’ve known everything from the first; 
how you came to San Francisco as a kid and 
got into the show-business, and how you went 
wrong, and then how you married, still a kid, 
and how your husband didn’t treat you exactly 
right, and then how, in a fit of drunkenness, he 
came home and shot himself. (Laura buries her 
head in her hands, making exclamations of hor- 
ror.) But that’s all past now, and we can forget 
that. And I know how you were up against it 
after that, how tough it was for you to get 
along. Then finally how you’ve lived, and—and 
that you and this man Brockton have been— 
well—never mind. I’ve known it all for months, 
and I’ve watched you. Now, Laura, the habit 
of life is a hard thing to get away from. You've 
lived in this way for a long time. If I ask you 
to be my wife you'll have to give it up; you'll 
have to go back to New York and struggle on 
your own hook until I get enough to come for 
you. I don’t know how long that will be, but 
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it «will bee Do you love me enough to stick out 
for the right thing? 

LaurA. Yes. I think this is my one great 
chance. I do love you and I want to do just 


what you said. 


louN. I think you will. I’m going to make 
the same promise. Your life, dear girl, has 
been an angel’s compared with mine. I’ve drank 


whiskey, played bank, and raised hell ever since 
the time I could develop a thirst; and ever since 
I've been able to earn my own living I’ve abused 
every natural gift God gave me. The women 
I've associated with aren’t good enough to touch 
the hem of your skirt, but they liked me, and 
well—I must have liked them. My life hasn’t 
becn exactly loose, it’s been all in pieces. I’ve 
never done anything dishonest. I’ve always gone 
wrong just for the fun of it, until I met you. 
Somehow then I began to feel that I was making 
an awful waste of myself. 

Laura. John! 

JoHN. Some lovers place a woman on a ped- 
estal and say, “She has never made a mistake.” 
(Taking her by each arm he playfully shakes 
her.) Well, we don’t need any pedestals. I just 
know you never will make a mistake. 

Laura, (Kissing him.) -John, I'll never make 
you take those words back. 

Joun. That goes double. You're going to cut 
out the cabs and cafés, and I’m going to cut out 
the whiskey and all-night sessions; and you’re 
going to be somebody and I’m going to be some- 
body, and if my hunch is worth the powder to 
blow it up, we’re going to show folks things 
they never thought were in us. Come on now, 
kiss me. 

She kisses him, tears are in her eyes. He 
looks into her face with a quaint smile.) 


JoHN. You're on, ain’t you, dear? 

Laura. Yes, I’m on. 

Joun. Then (Points toward door) call him. 

LaurA. Brockton? 

Joun. Yes, and tell him you go back to New 
York without any traveling companion this 


sec.son, 


In response to Laura’s call, Brockton re- 
turns. He asks her to go into the house, then 
faces John frankly. He agrees, once more, 
to leave Laura absolutely free, but insists on 
a certain understanding. “If she leaves you 
first,” he says, “you are to tell me, and if she 
comes to me, I’ll make her let you know just 
when and why.” John’s impulse is to resent 
the words; he almost comes to blows with 
Brockton. A little later, however, his blood 
cools and he consents to the bargain. 

Six months elapse between the first and 
second acts. When the curtain rises, we see 
Laura in a cheap theatrical lodging-house in 
New York. The room is depressingly dark; 
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THE WOMAN WHO TREADS 


WAY” 


As the vacillating heroine of Eugene Walter’s 
Miss Frances Starr is conceded to have scored a dra- 
matic triumph. Her part is to show us a woman who 
has neither the courage to live nor todie. She just drifts 
to her ruin. 
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the furnishings are tawdry; it is evident that 
she has had a hard time since leaving Colo- 
rado. As the play goes on, her situation is 
revealed as actually desperate. John’s picture 
is on the wall, his letters are in her hands; 
but he sends her no money and seems to have 
failed her. She is three months behind in 
her rent. She has not been able to win any 
foothold on the stage. Her only associates 
are Annie, the colored servant-girl; Jim 
‘Weston, the broken-down showman; and 
“Elfie,” a lady of the demi-monde. The last- 
named comes to see her. She is crude and 
coarse, yet she means well, and even her 
company is better than none. Elfie knows 
something of Laura’s past life. She also 
knows that Brockton is still willing to take 
care of Laura. What she cannot understand 
is why Laura is choosing the role of sack- 
cloth and ashes. Laura makes a partial ex- 
planation, but breaks down. She pleads for 
a loan of money. “I'll give you all the money 
you need, dearie,” says Elfie. Then comes a 
dramatic dénouement: 





Laura. (Hesitating as to whether she ought 
to take the money.) Maybe—maybe if he knew 
all about it—the suffering—he wouldn’t blame 
me. 

Extric. Who—the good man who wanted to 
lead you to the good life without even a bread- 
basket for an advance agent? Huh! 

Laura. Still he doesn’t know how desper- 
ately poor I am. 

Eric. He knows you're out of work, don’t he? 

Laura. Not exactly. I’ve let him think that 
I’m getting along all right. 

Exric. Then you’re a chump. Hasn’t he sent 
you anything? 

Laura. He hasn’t anything to send. 

Exrrzc. Well, what does he think you're to 
live on?—asphalt croquettes with conversation 
sauce? 

Laura. I don’t know—I don’t know. 
bing.) 

Exriz. (Crosses to Laura, puts arms around 
her.) Don’t be foolish, dearie. You know there 
is somebody waiting for you—somebody who'll 
be good to you and get you out of this mess. 

Laura. You mean Will Brockton? 

Exrre. Yes. 

Laura. Do you know where he is? 

Etriz. Yes. 

Laura. Well? 

Exrrz. You won't get sore again if I tell 
you, will you? 

Laura. No—why? (Rises.) 

Exrrrz. He’s downstairs—waiting in the car. 
I promised to tell him what you said. 

Laura. Then it was all planned, and—and— 

Eric. Now, dearie, I knew you were up 


(Sob- 
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against it, and I wanted to bring you two to- 
gether. He’s got half of the Burgess shows, and 
if you'll only see him everything will be fixed. 
Laura. When does he want to see me? 
Eric. Now. 
Laura. Here? 
Exriz. Yes. Shall I tell him to come up? 
Laura. (After a long pause.) Yes. 


Brockton appears, and offers Laura money 
and a new chance to make good on the stage. 
She is too weak to resist him. She agrees 
to return to him. He reminds her of the 
bargain he had made with John Madison— 
that he would notify John if ever she returned 
to him—and he insists on dictating to her a 
letter to be sent to John. She writes it with 
trembling hands; promises to post it; and 
when he is gone, burns it to ashes. 

The next scene is laid in the hotel apart- 
ment that Brockton has provided for her. 
The luxurious environment stands out in 
strong contrast to the cheap boarding-house 
of the previous act. Laura and Brockton are 
breakfasting together. They are both in a 
somewhat cantankerous mood. In the midst 
of unpleasant altercations, Laura receives a 
telegram. She becomes -greatly excited, but 
conceals the nature of her communication. 
When pressed, she says that the message is 
from a friend—“one of the girls who used to 
be in the same company with me.” It is 
actually from John Madison and brings the 
news that he has made a fortune and is com- 
ing to marry her. 

Laura’s state of mind in this crisis is piti- 
able. She realizes that she has failed, utterly; 
that she has been too weak to wait for the 
man she really loved, and that she has com- 
mitted herself to the man she does not love. 
Brockton begins to feel her state of mind. 
He turns to his morning paper, and reads an 
item there to the effect that John Madison 
has “struck it rich in Nevada,” and is coming 
to New York with a lot of money. Laura 
tries in vain to control herself. What happens 
next is best told in the words of the play: 


Wit. Did you know anything about it? 

Laura. No; no; nothing at all. 

Wit. Lucky for him, eh? 

Laura. Yes; yes; it’s very nice. 

Witt. Too bad he couldn’t get this a little 
sooner, eh, Laura? 

Laura. Oh, I don’t know—I don’t think it’s 
too bad. What makes you ask? 

Wi. Oh, nothing. I suppose he ought to be 
here to-day. Are you going to see him if he 
looks you up? 

Laura. No, no; I don’t want to see him. 
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You know that, don’t you, that I don’t want to 
see him? What makes you ask these questions? 

Witt. Just thought you might meet him, that’s 
Jl. Don’t get sore about it. 

Laura. I’m not. 

(She holds the telegram crumpled in one hand. 
Vill lays down the paper, and regards Laura 
uriously. She sees the expression on his face 
and averts her head in order not to meet his eye.) 

Laura. What are you looking at me that way 
for? 

Witt. I wasn’t conscious that I was looking 
at you in any particular way—why? 

Laura. Oh, nothing. I guess I’m _ nervous, 
too. (Lies on sofa.) 

Witt. I dare say you are. 

Laura. Yes, I am. (Will 
/ aura.) 

Witt. You know I don’t want to delve into 

lot of past history at this time, but I’ve got 
to talk to you for a moment. 

LaurA. Why don’t you do it some other time? 
| don’t want to be talked to now. 

Wut. But I’ve got to do it now just the 
same. 

LAURA. 
igned patience and resignation.) 
is it? 

Witt. You've always been on the square with 
me, Laura. That’s why I’ve liked you a lot bet- 
ter than the other women. 

Laura. Are you going into all that again now, 
this morning? I thought we understood each 
other. 

Wit. So did I, but somehow I think that 
maybe we don’t quite understand each other. 

Laura. In what way? 

Witt. (Looking her straight in the eye.) 
That letter I dictated to you the day that you 
came back to me, and left it for you to mail— 
did you mail it? 

Laura. Yes. 

Witt. You're quite sure? 

Laura. Yes, I’m quite sure. 
so if I wasn’t. 

Witt. And you didn’t know Madison was 
coming East until you read about it in that news- 
paper? 

LAURA. 

WiLL. 


crosses up to 


(Trying to affect an attitude of re- 
Well, what 


I wouldn’t say 


No—no, I didn’t know. 
Have you heard from him? 

Laura. No—no—I haven’t heard from him. 
Don’t talk to me about this thing. Why can’t 
you leave me alone? I’m miserable enough as 
it 1S, 

Witt. But I’ve got to talk to you. 
you’re lying to me. 
Laura. What! 
tv become angry.) 
Witt. You're lying to me, and you've been 
lving to me, and I’ve trusted you. Show me that 
telegram ! 
LAURA, 
WILL. 


Laura, 


(She makes a valiant effort 


No. 


(Going over towards her.) Show me 


that telegram! (Laura crosses up to doors lead- 
ing into bedroom.) 

Laura. (Tears telegram in half.) 
right to ask me. 

Witt. Are you going to make me take it 
away from you? I’ve never laid my hands on 
you yet. 

Laura. It’s my business. 

Witt. Yes, and it’s mine. 

(Backing away from Will, he is following her. 
Laura backs against bureau. Will grabs her and 
attempts to take telegram from her. She has 
put it in the front of the waist. She slowly 
draws it out.) 

Witt. That telegram’s from Madison. 
it here! 

Laura. No. 

Wit. I’m going to find out where I stand. 
Give me that telegram, or I’ll take it away from 
you. 

LAURA. 

Witt. Come on! 

Laura. I'll give it to you. 

(He takes it slowly, looking her squarely in 
the eye. Will crosses and does not glance away 
while he slowly smoothes it out so that it can be 
read; when he finally takes it in both hands 
to read it she staggers back a step or two 
weakly.) 

Wit. (Then reads the telegram aloud.) “I 
will be in New York before noon. I’m coming 
to marry you, and I’m coming with a bank-roll. 
I wanted to keep it a secret and have a big 
surprise for you, but I can’t hold it any longer, 
because I feel just like a kid with a new top. 
Don’t go out, and be ready for the big matri- 
monial thing. All my love. John.” Then you 
knew? 

Laura. Yes. 

Wit. But you didn’t know he was coming 
until this arrived? 

Laura. No. 

Wu. And you 
you? 

LAvurRA, 


WILL. 


You've no 


Give 


No. 


didn’t mail the letter, did 

No. 

What did you do with it? 

Laura. I—I burned it. 

Witt. Why? 

(Laura is completely overcome and unable to 
answer.) 

WILL. 

LAURA, 
help it. 

WILL. 
time. 

Laura. Yes. 

Witt. And he doesn’t know (With a gesture 
around the room, indicating the condition in 
which they live) about us? 

Laura. No. 

Wi. (Taking a step towards her.) By God, 
I never beat a woman in my life, but I feel as 
though I could wring your neck. 


Why? 
I—I couldn’t help it—I simply couldn't 


So you’ve been corresponding all this 
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Laura. Why don’t you? You’ve done every- 
thing else. Why don’t you? 

Witt. Don’t you know that I gave Madison 
my word that if you came back to me I'd let 
him know? Don’t you know that I like that 
young fellow and I wanted to protect him, and 
did everything I could to help him? And do 
you know what you've’ done to me?-. You've 
made me out a liar—you’ve made me lie to a 
man—a man—you understand. What are you 
going to do now? Tell me—what are you going 
to do now? Don’t stand there ‘as if you’ve lost 
your voice—how afe -you going to square me? 

Laura. I’m not thinking about squaring you. 
What am I going to do for him? 

Witt. Not what you are going to do for him 
—what am / going to do for him. - Why, I 
couldn’t have that young fellow think that I 
tricked. him into this. thing for you or all the rest 
of the women of your kind on earth. 


Brockton shows a disposition to wait in the 
apartment until John comes, but Laura gets 
rid of him by making a solemn promise that 
she will tell John everything. “I want to let 
him know,” she says, “that I didn’t want to 
do it, but I couldn’t help it. Just give me 
the chance to be as good as I can be. Oh, I 
promise you, I will tell him, and then—then 
I don’t care what happens!” Later in the 
day, John arrives. Laura meets him in an 
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WHEN ALL IS LOST 
Laura- Murdoch, in “The Easiest Way,” having failed to hold the affection of either of the men on whom her 






agony of conflicting emotions. He is all affec 
tion; says he has been “counting mileposts” 
ever since he left Chicago; and proposes that 
they get married right away and take the train 
that very afternoon to the West. Laura forgets 
her promise to Brockton now that she is face 
to face with John. She has not the courage 
to tell him the truth. She acquiesces in 
his plans. She ventures only to ask why he 
did not write her of his good luck. He re- 
plies: “I waited until it was a dead-sure 
thing.” “So you’re very, very rich, dear?” 
she says. He declares: “Oh, not rich, just 
heeled. I’m not going down to the Wall 
Street bargain counter and buy the Union 
Pacific, or anything like that; but we won’ 
have to take the trip on tourists’ tickets, and 
there’s enough money to make us comfortable 
all the rest of our lives.” Then he reminds 
her that they have no time to lose; bids her 
pack her trunks; and goes out to exchange 
greetings with two of his friends in Park Row. 
Laura is now determined to have her hap- 
piness at any price. It seems so near. She 
cannot surrender it! With feverish intensity 
she pulls out her trunks and begins to pack. 
At this juncture, Will Brockton re-enters. 


Witt. Going away? 
Laura. (Starts, rises, and confronts him.) Yes. 


life depends, turns desperately to her trunk to deck herself in a courtesan’s finery. “Dress up my body and paint 


, 


my face. It’s all they’ve left of me.’ 
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In somewhat of a hurry, I should. say. 

Yes. 

What’s the plan? 

I’m just going, that’s all. 
Madison been here? 

He’s just left. 

Of course you are going with him? 

Yes. 

West? 

To Nevada. 
Going—er—to get married? 

Yes, this afternoon. 

Witt. So he didn’t care then? 

Laura. What do you mean when you say “he 
didn’t care”? 

Witt. Of course you told him about the let- 
ter, and how it was burned up, and all that sort 
of thing, didn’t you? 

LaurA. Why, yes. 

Witt. And he said it didn’t make any differ- 
ence? 

Laura. He—he didn’t say anything. 
just going to be married, that’s all. 

Witt. Did you mention my name and say that 
we’d been rather companionable for the last 
two months? 

Laura. I told him you’d been a very good 
friend to me. 

(During this scene Laura answers Will with 
dificulty, and to a man of the world it is quite 
afparent that she is not telling the truth. Will 
looks over toward her in an almost threatening 
way.) 

WILL, 

LauRA. Quite soon. 
actly how long he’ll be. 

Wut. And you mean to tell me that you kept 
your promise and told him the truth? 

Laura: I—I— (Then with defiance.) What 
business have you got to ask me that? What 
business -have you got to interfere anyway? 

Witt. (Quietly.) Then you've lied again. 
You lied to him, and you just tried to lie to me 
now. I must say, Laura, that you’re not par- 
ticularly clever at it, although I don’t doubt but 
that you’ve had considerable practice. 

(Gives her a searching look and slowly walks 
over to the chair at the table and sits down, still 
holding his hat in his hand and without removing 
his overcoat. Laura sees Brockton sitting, stops 
aid turns on him, laying dresses down.) 

Laura, What are you going to do? 

Witt. Sit down here and rest a few mo- 
ments; maybe longer. 

Laura, You can’t do that. 

Witt. I don’t see why not. 
place. 

Laura. But don’t you see that he'll 
back here soon and find you here? 

Wit. That’s just exactly what I want him 
to do. 

Laura, (With suppressed emotion almost on 
the verge of hysteria.) I want to tell you this. lf 


WILL. 
LAURA. 
WILL. 
LAURA, 
WILL. 
LAURA. 
WILL. 
LAURA. 
WILL. 
LAURA. 
WILL. 
LAURA, 


We're 


How soon do you expect him back? 


I. don’t know just ex- 


This is my own 


come 


RIVALS FOR LAURA’S AFFECTION 


_ All of, the action and interest of Eugene Walter’s play 
lie within the triangle created by Laura and the two 
men who are shown here clasping hands. 


you do this thing you'll ruin my life. You’ve 
done enough to it already. Now I want you to 
go. You’ve got to go. I-don’t think you’ve got 
any right to come here now, in this way, and 
take this happiness from me. I’ve given you 
everything I’ve got, and now I want to live 
right and decent, and he wants me to, and we 
love each other. 


After several minutes more of the same 
kind of talk, Will does leave the apartment, 
exclaiming, “What the hell is the use of 
fussing with a woman!” The pitiful drama 
is now almost over. Laura is like a trapped 
creature, caught in the toils of complexities 
she has tried all her life to cope with and 
has never understood. When John returns, 
she is on the verge of hysteria. She sees 
in his face that something is wrong, and 
she soon learns that his Park Row friends 
have been talking about her and about Brock- 
ton. Once more she begins her petty eva- 
sions, but she is cut short by the entrance of 
Brockton himself. He has a latch-key; he 
is evidently quite 2i home in this place. John 
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becomes as rigid as a statue. Brockton doffs 


his hat and coat, and throws back the por- 
tiéres in such a manner as to reveal the bed 
and his intimate familiarity with the outer 
room. From this point on, the action of the 
play moves on to its final culmination with 
inevitable and overwhelming intensity: 


Wut. Hello, Madison, when did you get in? 

(Slowly John seems to recover himself, His 
right hand starts up toward the lapel of his coat 
and slowly he pulls his Colt revolver from the 
holster under his armpit. There is a deadly de- 
termination and deliberation in every movement 
that he makes. Will jumps to his feet and looks 
at him. The revolver is uplifted in the air, as 
a Western man handles a gun, so that when it 
is snapped down with a jerk the deadly shot can 
be fired. Laura is terror-stricken, but before the 
shot is fired she takes a step forward and extends 
one hand in a gesture of entreaty.) 

Laura. (In @ husky voice that is almost a 
whisper.) Don’t shoot. 

(The gun remains uplifted for a moment. 
John is evidently wavering in his determination 
to kill. Slowly his whole frame relaxes. He 
lowers the pistol in his hand in a manner which 
clearly indicates that he is not going to shoot. 
He quietly puts it back in the holster, and Will 
is obviously relieved, although he stood his 
ground like a man.) 

Joon. (Slowly.) Thank you. 
just in time. (A pause.) 

Wii. (Recovering and in a light tone.) Well, 
you see, Madison, that what I said when I was— 

Joun. (Threateningly.) Look out, Brockton, 
I don’t want to talk to you. (The men confront.) 

Wut. All right. 

Joun. (To Laura.) 
of here. 

Laura. John, I— 

Joun. Get him out. Get him out before I 
lose my temper or they'll take him out without 
his help. 

Laura. (To Will.) Go—go. Please go. 

Wut. (Deliberately.) If that’s the way you 
want it I’m willing. 

(Will goes into the sleeping apartment. Laura 
and John stand facing each other. He enters 
again with hat and coat on and passes over 
toward the door. Laura and John do not move. 
Laura steps forward and stops him with her 
speech.) 

Laura. Now before you go, and to you both, 
I want to tell you how I’ve learned to despise 
him. John, I know you don’t believe me, but 
it’s true—it’s true. I don’t love anyone in the 
world but just you. I know you don’t think 
that it can be explained—maybe there isn’t any 
explanation. I couldn’t help it. I was so poor, 
and I had to live, and he wouldn’t let me work, 
and he’s only let me live one way, and I was 
hungry. Do you know what that means? I 


You said that 


Now get that man out 


was hungry and didn’t have clothes to keep me 
warm, and I tried, oh, John, I tried so hard to 
do the other thing,—the right thing—but I 
couldn’t. 

Joun. I—I know I couldn’t help much, and 
perhaps I could have forgiven you if you hadn't 
lied to me. That’s what hurt. (Turning to Will 
and approaching until he can look him in the 
eyes.) I expected you to lie, you’re that kind 
of a man. You left me with a shake of the 
hand and you gave me your word, and you 
didn’t keep it. Why should you keep it? Why 
should anything make any difference with you? 
Why, you pup, you’ve no right to live in the 
same world with decent folks. Now you make 
yourself scarce, or take it from me, I'll just kill 
you, that’s all. 

Wit. I'll leave, Madison, but I’m not going 
to let you think that I didn’t do the right thing 
with you. She came to me voluntarily. She 
said she wanted to come back. I told you that 
when I was in Colorado, and you didn’t believe 
me, and I told you that when she did this sort of 
thing I’d let you know. I dictated a letter to 
her to send to you, and I left it sealed and 
stamped in her hands to mail. She didn’t do it. 
If there’s been a lie she told it. I didn’t. 

(John turns to her. She hangs her head and 
averts her eyes in a mute acknowledgment of 
guilt. The revelation hits John so hard that he 
sinks on the trunk, his head fallen to his breast. 
He is utterly limp and whipped. There is a 
moment's silence.) 

Wit. (Crosses to John.) You see! Why, 
my boy, whatever you think of me or the life 
I lead, I wouldn’t have had this come to you for 
anything in the world. (John makes an impa- 
tient gesture.) No, I wouldn’t. My women don’t 
mean a whole lot to me because I don’t take 
them seriously. I wish I had the faith and the 
youth to feel the way you do. You’re all in and 
broken up, but I wish I could be broken up just 
once. I did what I thought was best for you 
because I didn’t think she could ever go through 
the way you wanted her to. I’m sorry it’s all 
turned out so bad. (Pause.) Good-by. 

(He looks at John for a moment as if he was 
going to speak. John remains motionless. The 
blow has hit him harder than he thought. Will 
goes out. The first door closes. In a moment 
the second door is slammed. John and Laura 
look at each other for a moment. He gives her 
no chance to speak. The hurt in his heart and 
his accusation are shown by his broken manner. 
A great grief has come into his life and he doesn’t 
quite understand it. He seems to be feeling 
around for something to say, some way to get out. 
His head turns toward the door. With a pitiful 
gesture of the head he looks at her in all his sor- 
row.) 

Joun. Well? (Rises.) 

Laura. John, I— (Takes off hat, places it on 
table.) : 
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I’d be careful what I said. Don’t try 
to make excuses. I understand. 

Laura. It’s not excuses. I want to tell you 
what’s in my heart, but I can’t; it won’t speak, 
and you don’t believe my voice. 

JoHN. You'd better leave it unsaid. 

Laura. But I must tell. I can’t let you go 
like this. (She goes over to him and makes a 
weak attempt to put her arms around him. He 
takes her arms and puts them back to her side.) 
I love you. I—how can I tell you—but I do, I 
do, and you won't believe me. 

(He remains silent for a moment and then 
takes her by the hand, leads her over to the chair 
and places her in it.) 

Joun. I think you do as far as you are able; 
but, Laura, I guess you don’t know what a decent 
sentiment is. (He gathers himself together. 
His tone is very gentle and very firm, but it 
carries a tremendous conviction, even with his 
gricf ringing through his speech.) Laura, you’re 
not immoral, you’re just unmoral, kind o’ all out 
of shape, and I’m afraid there isn’t a particle of 
hope for you. When we met neither of us had 
any reason to be ptoud, but I thought that you 
thought that it was the chance of salvation which 
sometimes comes to a man and a woman fixed 
as we were then. What had been had been. It 
was all in the great to-be for us, and now, how 
you've kept your word! What little that promise 
meant, when I thought you handed me a new 
lease of life! 

LAURA. (Jn a voice that is changed and metal- 
lic. She is literally being nailed to the cross.) 
You're killing me—killing me. 

Joun. Don’t make such a mistake. In a 
month you'll recover. There will be days when 
you will think of me, just for a moment, and 
then it will be all over. With you it is the easy 
way, and it always will be. You'll go on and on 
until you’re finally left a wreck, just the type of 
the common woman. And you'll sink until you’re 
down to the very bed-rock of depravity. I pity 
you, 

LaurRA. (Still in the same metallic tone of 
voice.) You'll never Jeave me to do that. I'll 
kill myself. 

Joun. Perhaps that’s the only thing left for 
you to do, but you'll not do it. It’s easier to 
live. (Crosses and gets hat and coat, turns, looks 
at her, Laura rising at the same time.) 

Laura. John, I said I’d kill myself, and I 
mean it. If it’s the only thing to do, I’ll do it, 
and I'll do it before your very eyes. (She 
crosses quickly, gets keys out of satchel, opens 
trunk, takes gun out of trunk, stands facing John, 
waiting a moment.) You understand that when 
your hand touches that door I’m going to shoot 
myself. I will, so help me God! 

JoHN. (Stops and looks at her.) Kill your- 
self? (Pause.) Before me? (Pause.) All 
right. (Raising his voice.) Annie, Annie! 

Annie. (Enters.) Yes, sir. 


JOHN. 


JoHn. (Laura looks at John in bewilderment.) 
You see your mistress has a pistol in her hand? 

AnniE. (Frightened.) Yassuh— 

JoHNn. She wants to kill herself. I just called 
you to witness that the act is entirely voluntary 
on her part. Now, Laura, go ahead. 

Laura. (Nearly collapsing, drops the pistol to 
the floor.) John, I—can’t— 

Joun. Annie, she’s evidently 
mind. You may go. 

Annie. But, Miss Laura, Ah— 

Joun. - (Peremptorily.) You may go. (Be- 
wildered and not understanding, Annie goes out 
through the portiéres. In that same gentle tone, 
but carrying with it an almost frigid conviction.) 
You didn’t have the nerve. I knew you wouldn't. 
For a moment you thought the only decent thing 
for you to do was to die, and yet you couldn’t 
go through. I am sorry for you,—more sorry 
than I can tell. (He takes a step towards the 
door.) 

LAURA. 

Joun. Yes. 

Laura. And—and—you never thought that 
perhaps I’m frail, and weak, and a woman, and 
that now, maybe, I need your strength, and you 
might give it to me, and it might be better. I 
want to lean on you,—lean on you, John. I know 
I need someone. Aren’t you going to let me? 
Won’t you give me another chance? 

Joun. I gave you your chance, Laura. 

Laura. (Throws arms around his neck.) 
Give me another. 

Joun. But you leaned the wrong way. Good- 
by. (He pulls away and goes out, slamming both 
doors.) 

Laura. (Screaming.) John—John—I— (She 
sits on trunk weeping in loud and tearful man- 
ner, rises in a dazed fashion, starts to cross, sees 
gun, utters loud cry of mingled despair and 
anger, grabs up gun, crossing to bureau, opens 
up-stage drawer, throws gun in, slams drawet 
shut, calling.) Annie! Annie! 

ANNIE. (Appears through the 
Ain’t yuh goin’ away, Miss Laura? 

Laura. (Suddenly arousing herself, and with 
a defiant voice.) No, ’m not. I’m going to stay 
right here. (Annie crosses and opens trunk, takes 
out handsome dress, crosses, hangs it over back 
of armchair, crosses to hat trunk, takes out hat. 
Laura takes it from her, crosses to trunk, starts 
to unpack it.) Open these trunks, take out those 
clothes, get me my prettiest dress. Hurry up. 
(She goes before the mirror.) Get my new hat, 
dress up my body and paint my face. It’s all 
they’ve left of me. (To herself.) They’ve taken 
my soul away with them. 

ANNIE. (Jn a happy voice.) Yassum, yassum. 

Laura. (Who is arranging her hair.) Doll 
me up, Annie. 

Annigz. Yuh goin’ out, Miss Laura? 

Laura. Yes. I’m going to Rector’s to make a 
hit, and to hell with the rest. 


changed her 


You’re going—you’re going? 


portiéres.) 
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GUSTAV MAHLER’S STORMY CAREER AS A 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


66 AHLER was nothing but a bundle 
of nerves. He worked and 
fought too hard, and now he is 
no more.” Thus H. T. Finck, 

of the New York Evening Post, sums up the 

character and achievement of one of the most 
remarkable figures in the musical life of our 

- time. For America the words may be said 

to have a special meaning. The last months 

of Mahler’s life were those in which he di- 

rected the Philharmonic concerts in New York. 

His death is attributed by the Berlin Mittag- 

Zeitung to the “nerve-racking and peculiar 

demands of American art.” 

From the beginning, Mahler lived and 
worked with feverish intensity. “-He was born 
in Kalich, Bohemia, in 1860, of Jewish par- 
ents. At an age when most children would 
have been absorbed in school studies, he was 
playing the piano in a way that amazed his 
elders, and was giving lessons. At fifteen he 
was in the Vienna Conservatory, winning 
prize after prize. Before he was twenty he 
was conducting summer operettas. <A _ per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Parsifal” fired his 
ambitions, and he wrote to Angelo Neumann 
applying for a position as conductor. His re- 
quest was granted, and he became associated 
with Anton Seidl. Subsequently he conducted, 
with growing authority and increasing suc- 
cess, in Leipsic, Hamburg and Budapest. 

Even in those days Mahler was exhibiting 
the independent traits of character which 
later created many enemies for him. “Some 
men loved Mahler and others hated him,” 
The Musical Courier observes, “but no one 
connected in any way with him or his music 
could remain indifferent.” The same paper 
continues : 


“One characteristic incident of his fearless- 
ness occurred when friends of Mahler recom- 
mended the Berlin Royal Opera to engage him 
just before he had signed to go to Hamburg. 
The intendant at the German capital, who was 
said to be anti-Semitic, is reported to have re- 
plied: ‘We cannot engage Mahler here, as we 
do not like the shape of his nose.’ When in 1897 
Vienna offered Mahler the directorial and 
managerial control of its opera, Berlin suddenly 
awoke to the importance of the artist who was 
leaving Germany, and made him a proposition 
financially better than the one from Vienna. 
Mahler at once signed the contract to go to the 
banks of the Danube and telegraphed Berlin: 


‘Regret that I cannot accept. My nose still the 
same shape.’” 


Mahler’s tenure of office in Vienna lasted 
ten years, and constituted the most important 
period in his musical life. Mr. H. T. Parker 
tells us in the Boston Transcript: 


“When he began his reforms at the Imperial 
Opera, he went his way unflinchingly with new 
pieces. A hundred voices called to him that 
Vienna «sas a conservative city. ‘So much the 
worse for Vienna,’ snapped the thin lips in 
reply. Tradition is the mother of routine, lhe 
believes, and routine the mother of dulness, and 
dulness the capital thing to be shunned in either 
the work or the pleasure of life. He proceeded 
accordingly at Vienna, and a review of the ten 
years of his directorship, recently published in 
Germany, hints at the conditions with which he 
contended and the changes that he accomplished. 
‘When Mahler undertook the direction,’ says 
the pamphleteer, ‘dulness indescribable ruled in 
everything.’ Forthwith the wonderful tale was 
repeated with shudders that the new conductor 
at one rehearsal had rapped to stop the orchestra 
one hundred times. It was told how he had 
pointed out to gray-haired ‘principals’ in the 
orchestra—of whom he had once had music les- 
sons himself—that three notes must be played 
staccato, which they had overlooked; that he had 
interrupted the rehearsal three times to bring 
out this staccato, and made the old men very 
uncomfortable. 

“Mahler reformed everything; the orchestra, 
the company, the scenery, the costumes, the 
lights; nothing escaped his attention, the least 
chorus singer no more than the most exalted 
prima donna. He was orchestral conductor, 
singer, actor, stage manager, scene-painter, cos- 
tumer. He even reformed the ballet. The day 
he began this reform it was thought his fall was 
near at hand. People saw in their mind’s eye 
the swarm of influential ‘friends’ of the dancers, 
and the storm they would raise against the direc- 
tor—something, it was supposed, not to be with- 
stood. But they were mistaken about the solidity 
of the director’s position, as well as about the 
faithfulness of the ballet’s ‘friends’—especially 
when Mahler began to put young and pretty 
dancers in the front rows. Resolutely Mahler 
went his way alike unmoved by support or attack, 
praise, or abuse.” 


In 1907 Mahler decided to come to Amer- 
ica, and surprize was expressed that he was 
willing to exchange his influential position in 
Vienna for one of Mr. Conried’s three op- 
eratic conductorships in New York. Prob- 
ably he was growing tired of the strenuous 
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life, and desired more time for composition. 
He delighted American music-lovers with his 
rendition of Mozart and Wagner. Two years 
later, he became the musical director of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

His relations with the Philharmonic organ- 
ization were not harmonious, and bitter con- 
troversy has been waged in the papers since 
his death regarding the effectiveness of his 
work in New York. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of 
The Tribune, declares, flatly: 


“His troubles with the administration of the 
Philharmonic were of his own creation, for he 
might have had the absolute power which he 
enjoyed for a space in Vienna had he desired it. 
He was paid a sum of money which ought to 
have seemed to him fabulous from the day on 
which he came till the day when his labors ended, 
aid the money was given to him ungrudgingly, 
tho the investment was a poor one for the opera 
ompany which brought him to America and the 
concert organizations which kept him here. He 
vas looked upon as a great artist, and possibly 
he was one, but he failed to convince the people 
of New York of the fact, and therefore his 
American career was not a success. His influence 
was not helpful, but prejudicial to good taste. 
It is unpleasant to say such things, but a sense 
of duty demands that they be said.” 


On the other hand, The Musical Courier 
says: “New York connoisseurs recognized in 
Mahler a leader of catholic musical tastes and 
elevated artistic ideals.” And Mr. Finck, of 
The Post, comments: 


- 


- 


“He was both a creator and a conductor, and 
it was this dual capacity, combined with his pro- 
nounced individuality, that put a special stamp 
on everything he did. Wagner said of Liszt that 
when he played he did not simply perform the 
music, but re-created it. In the same way, Mahler 
re-created whatever he interpreted. He made a 
Bach suite a sensation of the musical season; he 
conducted the ‘Flying Dutchman’ overture so that 
one could smell the salt breezes of the stormy 
sea and hear the whistling of the wind in the 
masts; he made Beethoven’s hackneyed sym- 
phonies seem new, and was the first conductor 
who revealed the full grandeur of the funeral 
march in the ‘Eroica’; and he brought out all 
that is best in the works of the contemporary 
German composers, notably of his friend Richard 
Strauss.” 


In Europe Mahler is often spoken of as the 
greatest orchestral composer of the period. 
His creative art, Richard Strauss has said, is 
“one of the most’ significant and most interest- 
ing phases of modern art history.” Last year, 
in Munich, his fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
by a performance of his eighth symphony. 
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RODIN’S BUST OF MAHLER 


“Some men loved Mahler and others hated him,” says 


The Musical Courier, “but no one connected in any way 
with him or his music could remain indifferent. The 
little man with the piercing eyes, black shock of hair, 
strongly hooked nose and defiant carriage was a musical 
power not to be overlooked or ignored.” 


The work requires a thousand singers and 
players for its production. Four thousand 
persons were in the hall. It must have been 
the proudest moment in Mahler’s career. 
“When Mahler at last appeared at his stand,” 
Dr. Baumfeld relates in the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, “the whole audience rose silently— 
just as if he had been a king. . . . Then when 
he, visibly surprized, acknowledged his royal 
reception with a bow, the audience burst into 
a tumult of applause such as has seldom been 
heard in a concert hall. And all this before 
a note of the symphony had been heard. It 
was a triumph for the man whose significance 
as a composer, as a conductor, as an individu- 
ality Europe had recognized more and more 
fully from year to year.” 










HE figure of the Corsican, the most 
monumental in recent history, seems 
to cry out for dramatization. Yet 
Napoleon has never appeared, except 

episodically, in the world of the footlights. 
Hardy has attempted to give us a great 
Napoleonic drama in “The Dynasts,” but the 
real protagonist of this play in twenty-seven 
acts and three volumes is not Bonaparte, but 
Mr. Hardy’s weird and monstrous conception 
of fate. Shaw has studied Napoleon as he has 
studied Caesar; but whereas his Caesar is a 
masterful full-length portrait, his Napoleon in 
“The Man of Destiny” is only a sketch, albeit 
with touches of genius. The German play- 
wright Grabbe, the French author of “Ma- 
dame Sans Géne,” and the young Viennese 
Arthur Schnitzler, place Napoleon upon the 
stage only incidentally. We feel his pres- 
ence from afar, but the effect is more suggest- 
ive than tangible. For some strange reason it 
seems to be impossible to portray the greatest 
figure of the nineteenth century convincingly 
in drama. Perhaps, as von Bruneck, a writer 
in the Rheinisch-Westphilische Zeitung, 
maintains, Napoleon, like Frederick the Great, 
is still too near us to be shadowed forth effect- 
ively on the stage. 

This remark is occasioned by the latest 
attempt of a great poet, Carl Hauptmann, 
brother of Gerhardt Hauptmann, playwright 
and psychologist, to undertake the tremen- 
dous task of making Napoleon lifelike in the 
artificial light of the playhouse. Like Hardy, 
Hauptmann seems to have felt the impossibil- 
ity of compressing the Napoleonic drama into 
conventional forms. He gives us two plays, 
each of five acts, which are printed in two 
volumes by Georg D. W. Callwey, at Munich. 
The first sensation on reading the plays, the 
critic admits, is one of disappointment. But 
soon we are in the grip of the poet, whose 
work exhales a new and profoundly moving 
spirit of tragedy. There is suspense, created 
not by the immediate action on the stage,— 
for there is little action in the accepted sense 
of the term,—but by the concentrated emo- 
tion, the interest and the compassion aroused 
by the hidden springs of what transpires be- 
fore us, by the little perceptive flashes into the 
future as well as the past. The language of 
the play is nothing short of sublime, but to 
appreciate its sonance, its virility and its 
poignance, we must read it aloud. Then 
we are fascinated by this revelation of certain 
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NAPOLEON IN RECENT DRAMA 





phases of Napoleon’s life and fate, altho the 
Corsican himself still remains a riddle to us, 
and, Herr von Bruneck goes on to say, always 
will be. 


“Even Carl Hauptmann cannot solve the riddle. 
The Napoleon in the play contradicts our own 
conceptions. The poet gives us his Napoleon. 
That is his right as a poet and a man; but the 
difference between Hauptmann’s views and our 
own clearly indicates the difficulties involved. 
Napoleon is still far too alive to our own gen- 
eration; he is too close to us, too nearly related 
to make it possible for any one to portray him 
in a manner so suggestive that we must confess: 
He was such and none other. A great historical 
personality can be represented truthfully and 
greatly, for the appreciation of all, only when 
it has become mythical. We have no proper per- 
spective with regard to men who, like Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon, still live in immediate 
spiritual contact with us, even if their bodies 
have long since gone the way of all things car 
nal. The closeness of Napoleon to our own time 
is a handicap that no poet, not even the greatest, 
can overcome. Carl Hauptmann well knew this 
and carefully restrained himself from deserting 
the firm soil of historical fact for the alluring 
morass of fancy or of myth.” 


Hauptmann gives us the entire chronicle of 
Napoleon’s life from Corsica to Saint Helena. 
He disdains the piquant and erotic anecdotes 
of his career. In his play, as the Deutsche 
Montags-Zeitung of Berlin describes it, his- 
torical truth reigns supreme “like a statue 
wrought in iron overlooking a garden filled 
with sunshine.” The charm of the work is 
in the milieu through which the sorrowful fig- 
ure of the Corsican stalks, pursued by gigan- 
tic dreams. Here and there we note the sil- 
houette of a woman; cloistral peace blossoms 
for the moment under Italian skies and in 
the Orient. But these moments are invari- 
ably interrupted by the noise of war and the 
panic fear of the nations. Thrones totter, 
men are like frightened herds. Conflagrations 
seem to follow the footsteps of this superman, 
whose secret ambition it was to bring love and 
justice into the world. The curses of the 
world fret about him like a thunderstorm. 
Life cheats his dreams. A traitor to his own 
illusions, a traitor to liberty, he sinks at last, 
a solitary meteor, into the sea. 

German critics agree that Hauptmann’s 
Napoleonic drama will hardly be produced, at 
least during the author’s lifetime. Like 
Hardy, Hauptmann will have to be satisfied 
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with “mental performances” of his play. In 
spite of much that is admirable in Haupt- 
mann’s Napoleon, we find it hard to speak of 
it with enthusiasm. ; 

Perhaps one reason for this indifference to 
the Napoleon of drama may be found in the 
recent appearance of “The Corsican,” a diary of 
Napoleon’s life in his own words, compiled by 
Professor R. M. Johnston.* On reading Napo- 
ieon’s own .words and letters, one cannot but 
feel that one reason why he cannot be summed 
up in a play is the fact that his own life was 
a colossal drama, staged and written by his 
own genius. No playwright can set the scene 
more elaborately than Napoleon did himself. 
Nor can any writer employ language more 
final, more pregnant, than the words supplied 
by the hero himself. Professor Johnston’s 
compilation, as Mr. Charles Willis Thompson 
remarks in the New York Times, is almost a 
work of genius. “It is one of the books which 
all of us have felt we should like to compile 
about some hero of our own, when we read 
his detached sayings and wished we could 
get them together so as to force the admira- 
tion of others.” 

There is more genuine feeling, more wit, 
more dramatic contrast in Napoleon’s letters 
than in any play ever written about and around 
him. Thus, in the midst of an Italian cam- 
paign, he writes to a friend in Paris: “When- 
ever I am able to render a service to science, 
I gratify my own feelings and am sure that 
I am acquiring honor. Among all the sciences 
astronomy is the one which has rendered the 
greatest services to reason and commerce. To 
share the night between a beautiful woman 
and a lovely sky; to spend the day checking 
observation by calculation—that is happiness 
on earth.” What playwright has caught this 
almost lyrical spirit in the great Corsican? 
\nd there is no epigram in Shaw superior to 
this statement taken from a letter to a reac- 
tionary journalist in France in the early days 
of the Revolution: “I am trying my strength 
against Europe; you are trying your strength 
against the spirit of revolution. Your am- 
bition is greater than mine, and I have more 
chances of success than you.” Stephen Phil- 
lips could hardly improve on a line like this: 
“IT love power; but I love it as an artist, as a 
musician loves his violin. I love to draw 
sounds from it, chords, harmony.” “The de- 
fect of modern institutions,” he says in another 
place, “is that they do not speak to the imag- 





* Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ination. By that alone can man be governed; 
without it he is but a brute.” 

Napoleon realized well, even at an early stage 
of his career, that he was the chief protagonist 
in the great world drama in which he took part. 
He realized the value of intense personality ; 
he realized that it was he, not his army, that 
conquered the world. “It was not the Roman 
army that conquered Gaul, but Caesar; it was 
not the Carthaginians that made the armies of 
the Republic tremble at the very gates of Rome, 
but Hannibal; it was not the Macedonian 
army that marched to the Indus, but Alex- 
ander; it was not the French army that car- 
ried the war to the Weser and to the Inn, 
but Turenne; it was not the Prussian army 
that defended Prussia during seven years 
against the three strongest powers of Europe, 
but Frederick the Great.” Thus Napoleon 
prepares the stage for his entry. His poetic 
visions go far beyond Europe. Like Shaw’s 
Caesar, his eyes turn again and again to the 
mystical East. “It was by becoming a Cath- 
olic,” he writes, “that I pacified the Vendée, 
and a Mussulman that I established myself 
in Egypt; it was by becoming ultramontane 
that I won over public opinion in Italy. If 
I ruled over a people of Jews, I would re- 
build the temple of Solomon. Paradise is a 
central spot whither the souls of men proceed 
along different roads. ... Henry the Fourth 
rightly said: Paris is worth a mass. To 
think that the Empire of the East, perhaps the 
dominion of all Asia, was a matter of a 
turban and a pair of baggy trousers; for 
really that was all it came to!” 

No poet could voice more wonderfully the 
tragic climax of Napoleon’s life, nor could 
any dramatist have been more alive to its 
dramatic possibilities than Napoleon himself 
was. “Only,” he exclaims in Saint Helena, 
“misfortune was wanting to complete my ca- 
reer! Had I died on the throne, in the clouds 
of my almightiness, I would have remained 
a problem for many; as it is, thanks to my 
misfortunes, I can be judged naked... . I 
have worn the imperial crown of France; the 
iron crown of Italy; England has now given 
me a greater and more glorious one, for it is 
that worn by the Savior of the world—the 
crown of thorns.” “Jesus,” he says a little 
later, “was hanged like so many fanatics who 
posed as a prophet, a messiah; there were 
several every year. What is certain is that 
at that epoch opinion was setting toward a 
single God, and those who first preached the 
doctrine were well received: circumstances 
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made for it. It is just like my own case. 
Sprung from the lower ranks of society, I be- 
came an emperor, because circumstances were 
with me.” He realized that he was the divine 
symbol for all the aspirations of his time. “I 
am the Revolution.” And he also realized, as 
Hardy does in “The Dynasts,” that his antag- 
onist was not an individual or a nation, but 
nature itself. “The obstacles before which I 
failed did not proceed from men, but from the 
‘elements: in the south it was the sea de- 
stroyed me; and in the north it was the fire 
of Moscow and the ice of winter; so there is 
water, air, fire, all nature and nothing but 
nature; these were the opponents of a uni- 
versal regeneration demanded by nature her- 
self! The problems of nature are insoluble.” 
Thus Napoleon writes his own drama. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A French publication, Pages Modernes, adds 
a no less dramatic epilog to the drama of 
Napoleon’s life. According to a story printed 
for the first time in 1840 it was not Napoleon 
who died in Saint Helena, but a double, whom 
Fouché had procured for him. Napoleon him- 
self is said to have lived simply and in obscu- 
rity as an optician in Verona. In 1823 he was 
consumed, according to the story, by an un- 
controllable yearning to see his son, the young 
King of Rome. For in that year, according 
to a report officially recorded by the officer 
in charge, an unknown man attempted to 
climb over the wall into the park at Schoén- 
brunn, where “L’Aiglon” was imprisoned. 
The guard fired and the man died calling out 
these words: “Duke of Reichstadt . . . King 
oss es 





W. S. GILBERT—THE PERVASIVE SPIRIT OF 
TOPSY-TURVEYDOM 


OT long before his recent tragic tak- 
ing off, W. S. Gilbert—he never 
signed his full name of William 
Schwenk Gilbert— ventured the 

opinion that when he and the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan began to collaborate, English comic 
opera had practically ceased to exist. Such 
musical adaptations as held the stage in Lon- 
don and in the United States were taken 
over bodily from “the crapulous plots” of Of- 
fenbach, Audran and Lecocq. The plots had 
generally been Bowdlerized out of intelligi- 
bility and when they had not been subjected 
to this treatment they were frankly improper. 
“The ladies’ dresses suggested that the man- 
agement had gone on the principle of doing 
a little and doing it well.” Gilbert and Sul- 
livan set out with the determination to prove 
that these elements were not essential to the 
success of light opera. They resolved that 
their plots, however ridiculous, should be co- 
herent, that their dialog should be void of 
offense, that, on artistic principles, no man 
should play a woman’s part and no woman a 
man’s. Finally they agreed that no lady of 
the company should be required to wear a 
dress that she could not don with absolute 
propriety at a private fancy dress ball. 
Thus the late Sir W. S. Gilbert as an in- 
terpreter of himself. Nor did he stop here. 
He said in the London Times that he and his 
distinguished coadjutor had proved their case. 
He denied that they had met with any failure, 


not even in the case of “Ruddygore.” It ran 
eight months and brought Sir W. S. Gilbert 
alone thirty-five thousand: dollars. He was 
introduced to the late Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in a fashion related in Gilbert’s inimitable 
manner: 


“Their acquaintance began merrily enough 
with a jest. He was at the time engaged in 
writing ‘The Palace of Truth.’ One of the char- 
acters was a musical impostor, who had succeeded 
in establishing a reputation by the use of high- 
flown technical commonplaces. Curious to know 
how one of his speeches would impress a skilled 
composer, he turned it from blank verse to col- 
loquial prose, and said to Sullivan: ‘My friend 
Fred Clay and I have been discussing a technical 
point upon which you may be able to throw some 
light. My contention is that if a musician who 
is a master of all instruments has a musical theme 
to express he can express it as readily upon the 
simple tetrachord of Mercury, in which, as we 
all know, there are no diatonic intervals what- 
ever, as upon the more elaborate dis-diapason 
with the three tetrachords and the redundant 
note which, as I need not remind a composer of 
your distinction, embraces in its perfect conso- 
nance all the simple, double, and inverted chords.’ 
Sullivan thought it over for a few seconds and 
then said that he was not prepared with an an- 
swer off hand, but that he would think it over. 
The speech was taken bodily from the article 
‘Harmony’ in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ of 
those distant days.” 


Gilbert had an unequalled opportunity when 
he turned his attention to libretto, observes 
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the dramatic critic of the London Times. To 
begin with, there was the generosity with 
which the esthetic movement of the time lent 
itself to ridicule. The things that are easiest 
to ridicule are not always the things that in- 
spire the wittiest ridicule, but the esthetic 
movement afforded certain external features 
which other movements of the kind have 
lacked: 


“There are no ‘movements’ to-day, except in 
Ireland; and the modern schools of thought have 
no external oddities to take hold of. The near- 
est contemporary parallel, perhaps, to the esthet- 
ic movement (tho, indeed, it is very distant) 
is what we might call the Court Theater school; 
but the disciples of that school have no badges 
or ‘properties’ like the sunflower or the peacock 
feathers of the esthetes. They do not wear 
clothes modelled on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s; they 
do not carry medals bearing his head, nor even 
keep on their mantelpieces his photograph by 
Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn; and ridicule which 
must reach the public, if it is to be effective, can- 
not reach them without some such external affec- 
tation as those. A still greater advantage offered 
by the esthetic craze was the unusual fact that 
beneath its absurdities lay a store of solid good. 
The follies ridiculed by ‘The Rehearsal’ or ‘The 
Critic’ or ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ or ‘Mans- 
field Park’ or ‘Joseph Andrews’ are now as dead 
as can be; they were mere follies, and were not 
incorporated into the intellectual progress of the 
times. The follies of the esthetic craze only 
overlay the absorption of a wide tract of knowl- 
edge and taste which had been neglected before. 
There is a line in ‘Patience’ which is very sig- 
nificant. ‘Red and yellow! Primary colors! O, 
South Kensington!’ says Lady Jane, and we smile 
as we realize that South Kensington is now voted 
as Philistine as even were the dragoons. And 
so, while people still laugh heartily at the plays 
and novels we have mentioned who know noth- 
ing of the follies they were meant to ridicule, 
they can laugh with double enjoyment at follies 
of which—dead tho they are—the meaning 
and effect is still a living force. There lay the 
great opportunity which Mr. Gilbert took with 
mastery ; and there lies the reason why ‘Patience’ 
(tho it mentions disbanded firms of drapers and 
discontinued concerts) need never grow old.” 


There can be no “possible, probable shadow 
of doubt,” says the London Post, that the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, unlike the per- 
sons on the Lord High Executioner’s list, 
have most certainly been missed. The revival 
of these famous works in New York and in 
London has proved that conclusively. For fif- 
teen years these productions delighted a public 
which attended the performances as a part 
of their lives, quoted and adopted them into 
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THE BRILLIANT COADJUTOR OF SIR ARTIIUR 
SULLIVAN 


A_ successful revival of Gilbert and Sullivan's “Pina- 
fore” has taken place in New York almost contem 
poraneously with the death of the inimitable librettist. 


their language, the quaint sayings of the char- 
acters becoming part of ordinary speech. Yet 
the series was a long one. The riddle of 
Gilbert’s wizardry is thus read by William 
Marion Reedy in the St. Louis Mirror: 


“Gilbert had a humor finer than England had 
ever known since Goldsmith. It was more genial 
even than Sheridan’s. And he was the greatest 
master of rhyming abandon since Barnam of 
the Ingoldsby Legends. His satire was pierc- 
ingly true, but never ugly in spirit. His ridicule 
of English officialdom in ‘Pinafore’ was so ex- 
quisite even its objects might have enjoyed it. 
His treatment of the esthetic craze in ‘Patience’ 
was the acme of gloriously absurd buriesque. 
So with the ‘Mikado.’ It took the Japanese 
craze started by Whistler and made it a thing 
for kindly laughter. He was no small genius 
who could thus challenge by his wit the poses 
and the poetics of Oscar and Jimmy. Gilbert 
could make fun of things without debasing them. 
There runs through the merriment of all the 
operas named, with the satire and the irony, a 
recognition of the beautiful. The same blend 
was in Sullivan’s music—instance the sextette in 
‘Patience.’ But Gilbert had been an English im- 
mortal if he had never met Arthur Sullivan. 
‘The Bab Ballads’ are inimitable. They are 


worthy to rank with the work of Tom Hood. 
They are simple and of more direct appeal even 
than the Ingoldsby Legends, though much alike. 
His absurdity riots tremendously, but under a 
certain artistic restraint. He never hurts.” 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ITS FUTURE 


66 HE greatest library event in library 
history, measured by material 
standards,” is what the Chicago 
Dial calls the opening in New 

-York on May 23 of the splendid building 

that has cost more than ten million dollars, 

that contains literary and art treasures worth 

several millions more, and that occupies a 

site valued at about twenty millions. The 

dedication ceremonies mark the completion of 

a fourfold plan conceived in the brain of Dr. 

John S. Billings. “I wanted first of all,” said 

he, “to see the erection of a big, handsome 

library building, centrally located, which 
should be the business and administrative cen- 





Me 


THE LARGEST READING-ROOM IN THE WORLD 


The crowning glory of the New York Public Library is the great ‘reading-room on the top floor. 


ter of the.system. I wanted also to see a 
wise distribution of branch libraries all over 
the city. My third hope and aim was to have 
the system acquire a sufficient number and 
variety of books. When I became director 
there were only about 480,000 books in the 
central libraries. I wanted to see that num- 
ber increased at least to a million. The fourth 
and last aim was to organize a complete and 
efficient library staff so that the public could 
be served with books promptly and efficiently.” 

An interesting parallel is drawn by Richard 
Garnett, in The North American Review, be- 
tween the growth of the British Museum out 
of the bequest of Sir Hans Sloane and the 





: ; o1 It is two 
hundred and ninety-five feet long, seventy-seven feet wide, and fifty feet high, with ceilings painted to simulate the 
cloud-drifted sky. 
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A TEMPLE DEDICATED FO THE MIND 





“It is not in the number of volumes or pamphlets or manuscripts that this library stands out first in the world,” 
said President Taft at the opening ceremonies, ‘“‘for I believe, considered from that standpoint, it is only the sixth 
or seventh greatest collection, but it is in the facility of circulation and in the immense number of books that are 
distributed each year for use to the citizens and residents of New York and vicinity, that this library easily takes 


the first rank.” 


gradual enrichment of the city of New York 
by similar benefactions from John Jacob 
Astor, who set the example; James Lenox, who 
followed it up; and Mr. Tilden, whose noble 
bequest, partly secured for the community 
after much legislation, has led to the fusion 
of three libraries into one. 

It. is remarkable, Mr. Garnett notes, that 
while the New York bequests, but for the 
element of fine art in Mr. Lenox’s, are all li- 
brary, the library feature was the weakest point 
in Sir Hans Sloane’s. Tho possessed of a very 
highly cultivated mind, Sir Hans was rather 
a man of science than a man of letters. His 
main interests were those of a physician and 
a naturalist. When in 1753 he donated his 
books to the nation, the question that the 
British Government and Parliament had to 
decide was whether they would simply pre- 
serve them in the state in which they came 
into their hands, or whether they would en- 


graft upon them a germ of growth and de- 
velopment. They adopted the latter course. 
The Old Royal Library, which, down to the 
death of James I. at least, had been formed 
with great liberality and discrimination; the 
splendid collections of manuscripts formed by 
Sir Robert Cotton and the two Harleys, earls 
of Oxford; and the Civil War and Common- 
wealth tracts gathered by the bookseller, 
Thomason, between 1641 and 1660, were all 
added to Sir Hans’s collection. The result 
was the nucleus of the present British Museum 
library. 

The problem of the augmentation and gen- 
eral administration of the three libraries com- 
bined in New York into a universal library 
is both simplified and hampered by the cir- 
cumstance that while one, represented by Mr. 
Tilden’s bequest, has but a potential, tho an 
assured existence, thus permitting absolute 
freedom of development, the other two have 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY’S 


Dr. John Shaw 
as a many-sided man of affairs. 
building up libraries in the course of his long life. 


3illings is described by 


He 


circles. 
he has been deputy surgeon-general of the regular army. 


this he enjoys a world-wide reputation as an authority on heating and venti- 
lating and hospital planning, while his work in library cataloguing has prac- 


tically revolutionized that science.’ 

had their course. marked out for them by their 
founders. The funds available for the Astor 
Library became public property upon the 
death of Mr. Astor in 1848. Dr. Cogswell 
and the trustees who had the handling of the 
money decided that the most judicious ex- 
penditure would be on technology, philology 
and natural science. So well has the impress 
thus imparted been maintained that the Astor 
Library contains hardly any light literature. 
The Lenox Library also had, from the begin- 
ning, a distinctive character, but in this case 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the founder 
were the ruling influence. Mr. Lenox is de- 
scribed as “a shy recluse bachelor whose 
natural disposition to solitude was intensified 
by the memory of an unhappy affection.” 
Like Astor, he made his money by successful 
investments in land. He specialized on the 
Bible and John Milton. Then he took to books 
relating to North and South America, includ- 
ing all the great collections of voyages and 
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S ORGANIZING GENIUS 


the New York Evening Post 
“He has done many other things besides 


is as well known 
as a physician and surgeon and expert in hygiene as he is in bibliographic 
He is a veteran of one of the greatest wars of modern times, and 


travels. His library, as he left 
it, was decidedly “patchy.” 

If, Mr. Garnett declares, the 
directors of the great New York 
library of the future address 
themselves especially to the 
task of remedying the defects 
which at present prevent the 
libraries out of which it is 
formed, even when united as a 
whole, from taking rank among 
the world’s chief libraries, they 
will probably find that an en- 
largement of aim is not so 
much required either in the de- 
partment of bibliographical rar- 
ities or that of standard trea- 
tises, as in that of fugitive 
literature. The problem, in fact, 
will be “to metamorphose libra- 
ries reflecting individual pre- 
dilections and professional ob- 
jects into a library in which 
every interest of a great com- 
munity is equally considered in 
the proportion of its impor- 
tance, just as the library of Sir 
Hans Sloane became the nu- 
cleus of that of the British 
nation.” In pursuance of this 
end, two propositions, Mr. Gar- 
nett holds, may almost be taken 
for granted. The library will 


In addition to 


be above all things American, 
one in which American liter- 
ature, history, politics, and social life will 


hold the first place. The second object will 
be to remedy as far as possible the disadvan- 
tage under which the American citizen labors 
by his exclusion from the intellectual re- 
sources of Europe. Mr. Garnett concludes 
his argument: 


“The city of New York is not only a wealthy 
and enlightened, but a hizhly cosmopolitan city, 
with a population to which all civilized coun- 
tries have contributed some element and a host 
of crowding and jost!ing interests, religious, 
political, commercial, financial, scientific, and 
literary. It will probably be found that none 
of these tastes and pursuits of a myriad-minded 
community can with justice be neglected or 
postponed to the others, and that the logical out- 
come of the situaticn created by the union of 
the three libraries will be the ultimate forma- 
tion of such a library out of the bequests of 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden, as the British nation 


has built up out of the bequest of Sir Hans 
Sloane.” 
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HAS A NEW AND GREATER WHISTLER BEEN 
DISCOVERED P 


OTHING has so excited the public But soon this originality asserts itself, and 
interest in art for a long while as the Whistler influence seems to be a mere 
has the recent leap into fame of accident.” 





Walter Greaves, a seventy-year-old The astonishing story of Walter Greaves’s 
artist who describes himself as a pupil of career is vividly told by a London corre- 
Whistler, but who is hailed by certain Lon- spondent of the New York Times. It is the 


don critics as “a new and in some respects a_ story of a boy who studied under Whistler, 
greater Whistler.” The paintings on which but was forbidden by his master to exhibit 
this glowing characterization is based were his paintings without that master’s permis- 
shown in London in May at Mr. Greaves’s sion, who has lived for many years in ob- 


first public exhibition. By no means all of scurity and poverty, and who has at last been 
the critics agree with the dictum gioted. Even discovered by the merest chance. 
Whistler’s own pupils do not agree. We find Mr. Greaves’s father, it seems, was a skiff 


Joseph Pennell depreciating Mr. Greaves’s builder in Chelsea, whose boats J. M. W. 
work on the ground that several of the pic- Turner, the painter, often used. When Whist- 
tures he claims as his own owe their chief ler came to Chelsea he, too, used Greaves’s 
merits to Whistler’s brush. On the other boats, and made the acquaintance of the 
hand, William Rothenstein concedes that Mr. Greaves family. Sometimes the father ac- 
Greaves possesses an entirely individual atti- companied Whistler on his water journeys. 
tude of mind, and strikes a new note in his Sometimes young Walter or his_ brother 
pictures. The art critic of the London Times would row the boat. Walter was then a boy 
declares: “At first sight one is struck by their in his teens. He had artistic ambitions, and 
likeness to Whistler’s work, and at the same Whistler became interested in him. “We 
time puzzled by their underlying originality. lived,” he has lately declared of himself and 














ONE OF THE PAINTINGS THAT LIFTED WALTER GREAVES OUT OF OBSCURITY 


At the age of seventy Mr. Greaves finds himself a famous man. “A Windy Day, Lindsey Row, Chelsea,” is 
considered one of his best pictures. 
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his family, “at No. 10, Lindsey Row, and 
Whistler at No. 7, and afterward at No. 3, 
and he used to say to my sisters, “You are 
the pride of one end of the row, and I am 
the pride of the other.’ Our families became 
very intimate, and my brother Henry and I 
worked under and for Whistler for close on 
twenty years. We used to get ready his 
colors and canvases, prepare the gray distem- 
per ground which he so liked working upon, 
and painted the mackerel-back pattern on the 
frames—in fact, we attended to all the routine 
work of the studio.” 

Walter showed exceptional talent both as a 
pupil and a painter. Whistler praised his ef- 
forts, but always forbade him to exhibit. 
After the death of Mr. Greaves, Senior, and 
some years before Whistler’s death, Wal- 
ter Greaves and one of his sisters moved to 
a large house in Fulham Road, London. Here 
they lived until about two years ago, Walter 


Greaves working all the time and selling etch- 
ings to the dealers, but storing up most of 
his canvases, unmounted and unframed, in the 
cellars and unoccupied rooms. 

At the beginning of this year, a lady who 
had noticed some of his work in a shop win- 
dow in Oxford Street, called at the small 
Fulham flat, where Mr. Greaves now lives, 
and asked his prices. Telling him they were 
very much too low, she left, but returned 
a little while later in company with one of 
the leading art dealers of London, Mr. Mar- 
chant, of the Goupil Gallery. Mr. Marchant 
amazed the discouraged and _ disillusioned 
painter by telling him he would exhibit his 
pictures in a setting worthy of them. 

The first result of the exhibition was to 
enhance enormously the money value of Mr. 
Greaves’s work. Pictures which previously 
had sold for a mere song now brought hun- 
dreds of pounds. Two hundred were paid for 


























PAINTED UNDER THE INSPIRATION OF WHISTLER 


Joseph Pennell traces in this and in similar a of Battersea by Walter Greaves the strong influence, if not 


the actual 


rush-work, of Whistler. 
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SCORE EE ET 
SAY HE WAS TO WHISTLER WHAT TITIAN WAS TO GIORGIONE 
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All London has been interested in an exhibition of paintings by Walter Greaves. Mr. Greaves’s art, says one critic, 
may be described as “the Whistlerian formula restated with a difference. 


one of them as soon as the exhibition opened, 
and within a quarter of an hour a visitor of- 
fered £250 ($1,250) for the same work. 

Nearly all the pictures shown, as we learn 
from the New York Times, were of the 
Thames-side that only a few can remember— 
the old wooded houses of Chelsea; the Cre- 
morne Gardens, with their mid-Victorian 
“swells” in quaint top hats, and dragoon mus- 
taches, their ladies in close-fitting dresses and 
mantillas. But Mr. Greaves’s chief interest, 
it seems, is centered in boats. He has painted 
all the craft that plied the river from the 
wherries to the old Citizen steamboats and the 
russet-sailed barges. 

His remarkable canvas of “Hammersmith 
Bridge on Boat Race Day,” painted when he 
was sixteen, is a kind of post-impressionist 
vision of a crowd as varied and as typical as 
Frith’s “Derby Day” gathering. 

Apart from these pictures there is one 
which was the admiration of all who visited 
the gallery. It was Mr. Greaves’s portrait of 
his sister Alice, or “Tinnie,” as he called her. 


The art critic of the London Times pro- 
nounces the “Hammersmith Bridge” one of 
the most original pictures ever painted by a 


youth of sixteen. “If it were exhibited with- 
out any history attached to it,” the Times 
critic declares, “it would be called post-im- 
pressionist. The figures crowded on the bridge 
are painted with a primitive naiveté, yet they 
are all subordinated to the main design, while 
at the same time they preserve their character 
and propriety of pose and gesture. This 
naiveté persists in nearly all his work, and 
distinguishes it sharply from Whistler’s cos- 
mopolitan cleverness. He is not a painter 
of moods, like Whistler, but a painter of 
things in which he is profoundly interested, 
like de Hoogh. Whistler has taught him some 
part of the science of picture-making, and 
that is all.” 

The critic of the London Daily Graphic 
goes so far as to compare Whistler’s work 
unfavorably with that of Greaves. “We look 
at Greaves’s pictures of old Chelsea,” he says, 
“and think of old Chelsea; we look at Whist- 
ler’s and think of—Whistler. He loved old 
Chelsea for its own sake; he loved the peo- 
ple, the houses, the boats, the river life, and 
painted them because he loved them. His 
pictures are not a consciously esthetic varia- 
tion on a Chelsea theme. They are Chelsea.” 
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TWO NEW VINDICATIONS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


O MOST of us the life of Oliver Gold- 
smith needs no defense. We love 
him for the human kindliness which 
irradiates “The Vicar of Wakefield” ; 

and we care not a whit that he died two 
thousand pounds in debt; that he was thought 
vain, envious, intellectually shallow and 
muddle-headed; that Horace Walpole called 
him an “inspired idiot”; or for Garrick’s 
epitaph :— 


Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called 
Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like a Poll. 


Goldsmith, in spite of his “frailties” (perhaps 
because of them!) and all the misunderstand- 
ing and detraction of his powerful contempo- 
raries, lives for us to-day as one of the most 
lovable geniuses in English literature. “I 
know what love for an idealized person can 
be,” says H. G. Wells in his “First and Last 
Things.” “It happens that in my younger days 
I found a character in the history of literature 
that had a singular and extraordinary charm 
for me, of whom the thought was tender and 
comforting, who indeed helped me through 
shames and humiliations as tho he held my 
hand. This person was Oliver Goldsmith. 
His blunders and troubles, his vices and vani- 
ties, seized and still hold my imagination. 
The slights of Boswell, the contempt of Gib- 
bon and all his company save Johnson, the 
exquisite fineness of spirit in his ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and that green suit of his and the 
doctor’s cane and the love despised, these 
things together make him a congenial saint 
and hero for me, so that I thought of him as 
others pray.” 

Goldsmith’s life is generally looked upon as 
a failure.—a queer puzzling sort of failure. 
He wrote the best novel, the loveliest poems 
and the most delightful comedy of his time; 
yet he died deeply in debt, worn out by hack 
work. He was toiling away at dull compila- 
tion when he should have been giving us 
more Vicars, more poetry, more of his inex- 
haustible treasure of sweetness and light. 
“Poor Oliver!” exclaimed Carlyle, with head 
bared before Goldsmith’s monument ;—and 
“Poor Oliver” has echoed down the years, 
together with Garrick’s “Poor Poll.” “Peo- 
ple cannot but think of him,” writes F. Frank- 
* fort Moore, “as a man who failed in life, 
because they feel that the man who does not 
hold his own, but gives it away with both 


hands, is a weak and not a strong man... . 
All that the world has made up its mind about 
is what is meant by success: success means 
accumulation, not distribution. As for Gold- 
smith, he was a distributor—‘he threw away 
his life in handfuls.’ ” 

But recently two biographies* have ap- 
peared which undertake to vindicate the life 
of Goldsmith, and refute once for all the 
malicious gossip of Johnson’s Boswell, on 
which, they claim, the popular conception of 
his character is based. Both books are special 
pleadings written by Irishmen with a strong 
national bias; they glorify the Irish Gold- 
smith at the expense of his British detractors; 
nevertheless, it is critically conceded that they 
are both entirely successful in “relieving Gold- 
smith’s character,” to quote the London Sat- 
urday Review, “from the pity and insult of 
his contemporaries.” 

“The main object of my little book,” R. 
Ashe King explains, “is to counteract the 
prejudiced impression of Goldsmith left on 
the minds of the readers of Boswell’s ‘John- 
son.’ . . . Boswell’s jealousy of Goldsmith 
was such that he not only noted eagerly 
everything Johnson said to the poet’s disad- 
vantage; but again and again provoked his 
idol into hasty disparagement of his rival in 
that idol’s good graces. . . . No one can read 
Boswell without getting it gradually ground 
into his mind that Goldsmith was a very small 
man, not in Boswell’s opinion only, or only 
in the opinion of Garrick or of Horace Wal- 
pole or of the members of the Club, but also 
in the judgment of Johnson himself. But, if 
you want Johnson’s real judgment of Gold- 
smith, you must not infer it from his hasty 
outbursts against the poet, often designedly 
provoked by Boswell, but from more delib- 
erate verdicts.” F. Frankfort Moore writes 
almost five hundred discursive pages with 
practically the same object in view; but as the 
former volume is by far the better work, brief, 
witty and stimulating, we give the main points 
of its defense, taking them biographically. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born on the tenth of 
November, 1728. He was the fifth child of 
a poor Irish clergyman, who thought it in- 
cumbent on himself, because his eldest daugh- 
ter had married a rich man’s son, to provide 
her with a dowry which exhausted his capital 


* Oriver GotpsmitH. By R. Ashe King. Methuen & 


Company, London. 


* Tue Lire or Ottver GotpsmitH, By F. Frankfort 
Moore. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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and crippled the rest of his family for life. 
Thus, the son Oliver was obliged to enter 
Trinity College, if at all, as a sizar, which he 
did, reluctantly, in his eighteenth year. To 
be a sizar in those days meant to sweep the 
college courts, carry their dinner to the dons 
and wait upon them servilely. The bitterness 
of this degradation Goldsmith expressed years 
afterwards in a letter to his clergyman brother, 
Henry, who in turn was thinking of enter- 
ing his son as sizar at Trinity. “If he has 
ambition, strong passions and an exquisite 
sensibility to contempt,” wrote Oliver, “do not 
send him there, unless you have no other trade 
for him except your own.” 

Goldsmith was further unfortunate in having 
a clerical ruffan for a tutor. He was bullied, 
he was thrashed; he was in desperate straits 
for money throughout his college course. He 
eked out the scanty supplies from home by 
composing street ballads and selling them for 
five shillings apiece. His squat, awkward fig- 
ure and ugly pock-marked face were objects 
of ridicule. “This quickened his self-con- 
sciousness, and deepened almost into a disease 
his self-distrust,” says his discriminating 
biographer. “What has been so often ridi- 
culed as Goldsmith’s vanity was vanity in- 
verted, so to say—not an eagerness to display 
powers of which he was conscious, but an 
eagerness to reassure himself of the posses- 
sion of powers of which he was diffident.” In 
pitying Goldsmith’s life-long poverty, however, 
we are pitying, he warns us, no mere acci- 
dent, like his “vanity,” but “something as es- 
sentially part of himself as his kindliness. 
However prosperous his circumstances, he 
must always be needy. Indeed, the more pros- 
perous he grew, the needier he grew, since 
prosperity enabled him to get into debt, and 
he took the fullest advantage of the privilege. 
He lived as entirely in the present as a child, 
and, as he was a child also in guilelessness, 
any one could impose upon his simplicity, 
while no one could outweary his good-nature.” 
The following most characteristic story comes 
from a fellow-collegian of Goldsmith’s, named 
Mills: “Mills called one morning to offer 
Oliver a breakfast, when he was adjured in 
answer to his knock and in a smothered voice 
to force open the door and enter. When 
Mills and others had at last forced the bolted 
door, they found Goldsmith so entangled in 
the ticking of his bed that he could not ex- 
tricate himself without help. He explained 
that, as the night before had been piercingly 
cold, he had given a poor perishing woman 
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with five children all his bed-clothes. What 
could he do? He had nothing else, not a 
penny, to give her. ‘It was a cold night, too,’ 
he added, ‘for I couldn’t at first sleep till I 
thought of ripping open the mattress to lie in 
the ticking.’ ”’ 

Goldsmith made two futile efforts to emi- 
grate to America. He attempted the church, 
the law, physics; and he failed in each. A 
tormenting personal distrust forever after em- 
bittered his life. He suffered the inevitable 
demoralization of poverty. He became a poor 
physician to the very poor; a reader and cor- 
rector of the press for the prosperous and 
sentimental Richardson; the butt of boys as 
usher in a school. He traveled through 
Europe with nothing but a flute in his pocket. 
All his literary life, he was a publisher’s hack. 
He “went under” in Grub street. The black 
waters closed over him. Yet as a writer he 
was never venial in a day when venality was 
about the only way to success. “When the 
Rev. Dr. Scott was sent with a carte blanche 
from the ministry to secure the support of 
Goldsmith’s pen,” writes R. Ashe King, “the 
divine was at once amazed and indignant at 
the poet’s proud refusal. ‘I found him,’ says 
Dr. Scott, ‘in a miserable set of chambers in 
the Temple. I told him my authority; I told 
him that I was empowered to pay most liber- 
ally for his exertions; and, would you believe 
it! he was so absurd as to say: “I can earn 
as much as will supply my wants without 
writing for any party; the assistance you offer 
is therefore unnecessary to me.” And so I 
left him in his garret!’ The rev. doctor 
could not contain his contempt for the poet’s 
imbecility, and it is contempt of this kind 
from men of this kind that has done much 
to spread the ‘poor Goldy’ idea of the poet.” 

Goldsmith became a member, or rather the 
butt, of that famous “Club” which did so 
much to discredit his genius. “His friends 
may suspect they had too great a partiality 
for him,” said Sir Joshua Reynolds to Dr. 
Johnson, after the poet’s death. “Nay, sir,” 
replied the “Great Cham,” “the partiality of 
his friends was always against Goldsmith. It 
was with difficulty we could give him a hear- 
ing.” Of the historic friendship between 
Johnson and Goldsmith, R. Ashe King writes 
very finely: 


“Both what was like and what was unlike in 
their respective characters mutually attracted 
Johnson and Goldsmith. To begin with, there 
was the masculine and feminine mutual attrac- 
tion, by which not contrary so much as comple- 
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“LET MY MEMORY PERISH, IF ONLY HUMANITY MAY BE 


FREE! 


So the late Thomas Wentworth Higginson defined his life-motive. 


mentary qualities are drawn towards each other 
and, so to say, dovetail into each other. Gold- 
smith’s diffidence, dependence and sensitiveness at 
once looked up to and leaned upon Johnson’s 
strong mind, stout heart and Gulliver-like insen- 
sibility to Lilliputian arrows. But, again, these 
two men were drawn together by that in which 
they resembled each other probably more than 
any other two men in all London—exquisite ten- 
derness of heart. And this tenderness, once 
more, was quickened and deepened in each 
through the similarity of their Grub Street ex- 
periences. Indeed, Johnson had sunk in deeper 
depths than Goldsmith ever sounded—depths 
which even his stout heart could not recall with- 
out a shudder. . . . Such was the strong and true 
friend Goldsmith was now about to make and 
love and lean upon for the rest of his troubled 
life.” 


But Johnson must have his Boswell, and 
Goldsmith, too!—a “Boswell for the other 
side.” “Who is that cur that is always fol- 
lowing at Johnson’s heels?” some one inquired. 
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“He is not a cur,” replied Gold- 
smith, “he is only a burr that 
Tom Davies threw at Johnson 
as a jest and he has stuck to 
him ever since.” No man for- 
gives a thing like that, least of 
all a Boswell. 

In contradicting the general 
impression that Goldsmith was 
muddle-headed, or, as Macau- 
lay put it, that “his first thoughts 
on every subject were confused 
even to absurditiy, but they re- 
quired only a little time to work 
themselves clear,” R. Ashe King 
makes much of the fact that 
Goldsmith’s pot-boiling work, 
written almost as quickly as he 
could put pen to paper, was 
crystal clear. Clever compila- 
tion, however, is not creative 
thinking; and here we certainly 
find a weak spot in the defense. 
Concerning Goldsmith’s “shal- 
low philosophy,” however, his 
biographer writes more strong- 
ly: “It is odd then that every 
reform which he suggested has 
been or is being carried out; 
that the revolutions he predicted 
took place; and that commerce 
and manufactures have both di- 
rectly and indirectly depopu- 
lated the villages of England.” 
Which the poet foresaw in his 
“Deserted Village.” But strongest of all is 
the following defense of Goldsmith’s moral 
courage as a writer: “He stood up alone 
against the taste of his day, against its 
sickly sentiment, against its sickening gross- 
ness. I think this contrast is extraor- 
dinary, between Goldsmith, the man, who 
seemed so shallow, weak, impressionable, and 
dependent to his contemporaries, and Gold- 
smith, the writer, who took a line of his own, 
wrote a style of his own, thought, and thought 
profoundly for himself.” 

Goldsmith died alone, worn out by continu- 
ous hack work and by his financial worries; 
and he was buried obscurely. When it was 
discovered that he died deeply in debt, all 
thought of public honors was abandoned; but 
on the day of his funeral, “his own debtors, 
the outcasts in tears, thronged his staircase.” 
For Oliver Goldsmith’s last guinea, we have 
the testimony of one of his chief detractors, 
“was the only limit of his humanity,” 
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THE LAST EMINENT SURVIVOR OF THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND AGE 


NE of the most adventurous and versa- 
() tile lives of our time passed out on 
May 9 when Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson died. For upward of sixty 
years he was identified, as publicist and writer, 
with main currents of American thought and 
activity. He was as proud of his reputation 
as a humanitarian as he was of his author- 
ship of books. “Revolution,” says his old 
friend Frank B. Sanborn, “was a favorite 
mood of his”; and he chose to end his auto- 
biographical memoirs, “Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
with the words of Proudhon: “Let my mem- 
ory perish, if only humanity may be free.” 
His title of Colonel came to him as the com- 
mander of a regiment of emancipated slaves 
during the Civil War; he pioneered woman’s 
suffrage; he expressed, toward the end, his 
sympathy with Socialism. At all times he 
wrote voluminously. He belonged to the he- 
roic period of American letters, and he worked 
side by side with Emerson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The New York Evening Post sums 
him up in the phrase that stands at the head 
of this article. 

Born and cradled within the atmosphere of 
Harvard College, amid a world of books and 
bookish men, it would have been strange in- 
deed if he had not felt an “infusion of print- 
er’s ink” (as he put it) in his veins. His 
paternal ancestors were Puritan clergymen 
and authors. His father wrote pamphlets and 
his mother children’s books, in one of which 
he figured. His oldest brother wrote a book 
against slavery. “My literary life,” he once 
declared, all too modestly, “affords no lesson 
greatly worth recording, unless it be the facil- 
ity with which a taste for books may be trans- 
mitted and accumulated from one generation 
to another, and then developed into a lifelong 
pursuit by a literary environment.” 

His first nurse, Rowena Pratt, was the wife 
of the “village blacksmith” of Longfellow’s 
famous poem. He went to school with James 
Russell Lowell, and at thirteen entered Har- 
vard College. “I graduated,” he has chron- 
icled, “at about the time when young men 
now enter college—seventeen and a_ half 
years.” For a long while he could not decide 
what career to adopt. The great moral in- 
fluence in his life at this time was John 
Greenleaf Whittier. To Whittier he paid a 
tribute in a poem that has the ring of fine 
sincerity : 





At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 
That said to startled conscience, “Sleep no 
more!” 
Like some loud cry that peals from door to door 
It roused a generation; and I see, 
Now looking back through years of memory, 
That all of school or college, all the lore 
Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s store, 
Were nought beside that voice’s mastery. 
If any good to me or from me came 
Through life, and if no influence less divine 
Has quite usurped the place of duty’s flame; 
If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 
Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade of 
shame, 
Bless thee, old friend! for that high call was 
thine. 


He thought at this time of fitting himself to 
become a professor in philosophy, or meta- 
physics, or natural science. He decided, 
finally, to become a minister. 

As a clergyman, however, he was not a suc- 
cess. Like Emerson, he was too radical for 
the pulpit. First at Newburyport, later at 
Worcester, his congregations found him an 
extreme leader, and, from their point of view, 
quite “unsafe.” How could they be expected 
to indorse the views and the actions of a man 
who idolized John Brown, and who led a mob 
attack on the Boston prison to release a fugi- 
tive slave? Colonel Higginson’s closest asso- 
ciates at this time were such men as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Theo- 
dore Parker. When the Civil War broke out, 
he was all afire to take his part in it. In 1862 
he accepted a captaincy in the Fifty-first Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, recruiting the company 
he commanded. Later in the same year he 
was made colonel of the First South Carolina 
Volunteers, the first slave regiment mustered 
into the service of the United States. 

But Colonel Higginson was no more fitted 
for a permanent military than for a permanent 
ministerial career, and when in 1864 a wound 
sustained at Wiltown Bluff compelled him to 
resign his commission, he took up his residence 
in Newport and settled down to a literary life. 
The Atlantic Monthly had been started in 
1857, under Lowell’s editorship. A great lit- 
erary renaissance was taking place in New 
England. Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Holmes and Longfellow were writing. 

What saved this group from becoming a 
clique and a mere mutual admiration society, 
Colorel Higginson tells us in “Cheerful Yes- 
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terdays,” was the fortunate variety of the per- 
sonal temperaments that composed it. They 
were so dissimilar that they could not possibly 
duplicate one another; and thus, says Colonel 
Higginson, “they were absolutely prevented 
from imposing on Boston anything like the 
yoke which Christopher North at one time 
imposed on Edinburgh.” Colonel Higginson 
observes that his own relation to this circle 
was “the humble one of a man younger than 
the rest, brought up under their influence, yet 
naturally independent, not to say self-willed, 
and very much inclined to live his own life.” 
There was not one of these older men he had 
not sometimes felt free to criticize, with the 
presumption of youth; complaining of Emer- 
son as being inorganic in structure, Haw- 
thorne bloodless in style, Holmes a trifler, 
Longfellow occasionally commonplace, Lowell 
often arrogant. He writes further: 


“The men who in those years were actually cre- 
ating American literature—creating it anew, that 
is, after the earlier and already subsiding im- 
pulse given by Irving and Cooper—do not re- 
tain the same relative precedence to which they 
at first seemed entitled; Emerson and Hawthorne 
having held their own more indisputably than the 
rest of the group. Some who distinctly formed 
a part of the original Atlantic circle have indeed 
failed to develop staying power. It would have 
scarcely appeared possible, in those days, that 
the brilliant and popular Whipple, who was at 
first thought a second Macaulay, should be at 
the end of the century an almost vanished force, 
while the eccentric and unsuccessful Thoreau— 
whom Lowell and even his own neighbors set 
aside as a mere imitator of Emerson—is still 
growing in international fame.” 


Colonel Higginson wrote more largely for 
the first twenty volumes of The Atlantic 
Monthly than almost any other contributor, 
but these essays represented only the begin- 
ning of his literary activity. He published in 
all nearly twoscore volumes, including two 
books of verse and notable biographies of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli and Longfellow. Incom- 
parably the most, successful venture he ever 
made was his “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” which is still used as a text- 
book in schools and has sold to the extent of 
Over 200,000 copies. 

To Edwin D. Mead, a former editor of The 
New England Magazine, who contributes to 
Unity (Chicago) an admirable appreciation of 
Colonel Higginson’s works, the autobiograph- 
ical volumes “Cheerful Yesterdays” and Con- 
temporaries” appeal as specially noteworthy. 
“These books,” he says, “are necessary com- 
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panions, each supplementing the other. In his 
‘Yesterdays,’ Colonel Higginson pictures the 
scenes and the events in which he and his 
strong contemporaries acted together; in his 
‘Contemporaries, he paints the portraits of 
the noble men and women who helped to 
make his yesterdays brave and great, and 
therefore in the noblest sense cheerful. The 
two books together give us a survey, not sur- 
passed in insight and value by any other, of 
the intellectual and moral life of New Eng- 
land and America during the last two genera- 
tions.” 

Another book singled out for special men- 
tion by Mr. Mead is the Life of Francis Hig- 
ginson, the first minister in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and Colonel Higginson’s own first 
American ancestor. It is a sympathetic study 
of English life in the early Puritan time, of 
the customs of Cambridge University in the 
seventeenth century, of the earliest ecclesias- 
tical usages in New England, and, above all, 
a picture of a saintly man’s life and character. 
With justifiable pride could Colonel Higgin- 
son look back to such an-ancestor and claim: 
“The stock has surely shown some vitality 
and vigor, and perhaps something of trans- 
mitted public spirit and of interest in things 
higher than those which are merely material. 
These descendants have remained loyal, as 
Americans, to the verdict of their early pro- 
genitor, that ‘one sup of New England air is 
better than a whole flagon of old English ale.’” 
The justice of this claim, Mr. Mead com- 
ments, is the more apparent when it is re- 
membered that the vitality and vigor of the 
stock have been represented in our day by 
such men, in addition to Colonel Higginson 
himself, as General Sherman and Senator 
Sherman, Governor Andrew, Senator Evarts 
and Senator Hoar. 

To Newport, his home for many years, Colo- 
nel Higginson has generously paid his debt, 
as Hawthorne so well paid his debt to Con- 
cord. In this connection Mr. Mead writes: 


“The ‘Mosses from an Old Manse’ is not a 
better offering upon the Concord altar than ‘Old- 
port Days’ upon the Newport altar; and Colonel 
Higginson himself, who loves Hawthorne so well, 
would say that that is the best that could be said 
of his book. In truth it may be said that, of all 
Colonel Higginson’s books, ‘Oldport Days,’ with 
those fascinating chapters upon Oldport Wharves, 
the Haunted Window, a Driftwood Fire, and the 
rest, is the most Hawthornish; and it has given 
the spirit of the real Newport, as opposed to the 
Newport of mere sojourn and fashion, its best 
literary expression.” 
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A strong characteristic of Colonel Higgin- 
son noted by Mr. Mead is his whole-souled 
Americanism. “It is melancholy,” he says, “to 
see young men come forth from college walls 
with less enthusiasm than they carried in— 
trained in a spirit which is in this respect 
worse than English Toryism, that it does not 


even retain a hearty faith in the past. It is 
better that a man should have eyes in the back 
of his head than that he should be taught to 
sneer at even a retrospective vision. One may 
believe that the golden age is behind or before 
us; but alas for the forlorn wisdom of him 
who rejects it altogether! Better a thousand 
times train a boy on Scott’s novels or the 
Border Ballads than educate him to believe on 
the one side that chivalry was a cheat and the 
troubadours imbeciles, and on the other hand 
that universal suffrage is an absurdity, and the 
one real things is to get rid of our voters.” 
He hated the colonialism, the dependence upon 
English impulse and imprimatur which has 
characterized so much of our literature. This 
feeling, in one form or another, is the burden 
of almost the whole of “The New World and 
the New Book.” “We cannot spare the Eng- 
lishman from our blood,’ he was wont to 
maintain, “but it is our business to make him 
more than an Englishman.” He was a true 
child of Puritanism, and felt that the spirit 
which founded New England is the best pos- 
sible foundation for the better things for which 
we hope in life and letters. 

His essays are mostly concerned with liter- 
ature, history, heroic philanthropy and out- 
door life. He was “the most red-blooded and 
rural of scholars,’ Mr. Mead reminds us, 
“loving birds quite as well as books, and car- 
rying the instinct and talent of the naturalist 
into the garden and on the hills as truly as the 
love and sympathy of the poet.” Mr. Mead 
continues : 


“In his distinctly literary books, like ‘Atlantic 
Essays’ and ‘The New World and the New Book,’ 
it is when he comes closest to contemporaneity 
and life that he is usually most interesting. But 
this is by no means always the case; and it is 
not to be said at all without saying at once and 
warmly that upon distinctly literary themes and 
as a representative literary art, Colonel Hig- 
ginson stands in the very front American rank. 
No American essays, save Emerson’s and Low- 
ell’s alone, are of higher importance or greater 
charm than his; and his best essays are entitled 
to rank with Lowell’s own.” 


So high an estimate may or may not be 
sustained by the critics of the future. 
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The Boston Transcript, which has its reserva- 
tions in gauging the value of some phases of 
Colonel Higginson’s work, concedes that he 
was “a stylist of the first order.” It says: 
“His line flows along with a noble rhythm; 
it sparkles with wit, is rich with allusion, yet 
it is always crystal clear. As an essayist he 
may not rank with Emerson; as a poet his 
friend Longfellow may have left him far to 
the rear; he may not approach Hawthorne for 
glory of style nor Whittier for intensity of 
feeling; yet the writer of such delicate sense 
as his, clothed in such prose, certainly belongs 
just beneath these men of higher flight.” 

The verse of Colonel Higginson is pro- 
nounced by The Transcript sincere, but not 
always great. There were times, however, 
when his poems were genuinely inspired. His 
lines on “Cleopatra” yield the following 
gem: 


Love and Pain 
Make true our measure of all things that be, 
No clock’s slow ticking marks their deathless 
strain. 
The life they own is not the life we see; 
Love’s single moment is eternity, 
Eternity, a thought in Shakespeare’s brain. 


and it may be that his “Heirs of Time” rep- 
resents his securest claim on immortality: 


From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 
I watch it through the evening damps: 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 

This news will o’er the world be blown: 
The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own! 
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HOW EUROPE LOOKED TO EMERSON 


HO would not make a tour of Eu- 

rope with Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

“the only great mind,” as Prof. 

George E. Woodberry declared not 

long ago, “that America has produced in liter- 
ature”? The newly published third and fourth 


-volumes of the “Journals”’* of the Concord 


philosopher enable us all to do this. Emerson 
visited Europe in 1833, after the death of his 
first wife. He was thirty years old at the 
time and spent ten months traveling through 
the Mediterranean, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
England and Scotland. His genius was un- 
formed; his comments have been dubbed “pro- 
vincial” by more than one critic. But the 
record in places is profoundly revealing, and 
at all points possesses what is rightly valued 
as “human interest.” 

He sailed in the brig Jasper, bound from 
Boston to Malta, on Christmas Day, 1832, and 
encountered rough weather. He comforted 
himself, in true scholar-fashion, by falling 
back on the consolations of literature. “I re- 
membered up,” he says, “nearly the whole of 
‘Lycidas,’ clause by clause, here a verse and 
there a word, as Isis in the fable the broken 
body of Osiris.” Later, when the climatic 
conditions grew more favorable, we find the 
entry: 

“I rose at sunrise, and under the lee of the 
spencer-sheet had a solitary, thoughtful hour. 
All right thought is devout. 


The clouds were touched 
And in their silent faces might be read 
Unutterable love. 


“They shone with light that shines on Europe, 
Afric and the Nile, and I opened my spirit’s 
ear to their most ancient hymn. What, they said 
to me, goest thou so far to seek—painted canvas, 
carved marble, renowned towns? But fresh from 
us, new evermore, is the creative efflux from 
whence these works spring. You now feel in 
gazing at our fleecy arch of light the motions 
that express themselves in arts. You get no 
nearer to the principle in Europe. It animates 
man. It is the America of America. It spans 
the ocean like a hand-breadth. It smiles at Time 
and Space.” 


On the seventeenth day out, the Azores were 
sighted. Ten days later the ship passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. “I have 
seen this morn,” Emerson chronicles January 
20, “the smokes of Moorish fishers or moun- 


* THe Journats or Ratpo Watpo Emerson. Vors. III 
and IV. Edited by Edward W. Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





taineers on one side and of Spanish on the 
other.” On February 2 he reached Malta, in 
time to attend a fancy dress ball at the palace 
of the governor. He makes the characteristic 
comment: “A few beautiful faces in the danc- 
ing crowd; and a beautiful face is worth go- 
ing far to see. That which is finest in beauty 
is moral. The most piquant attraction of a 
long-descended maiden is the imputation of 
an immaculate innocence, a sort of wild virtue 
(if I may so term it), wild and fragrant as the 
violets.” He sailed from Malta to Syracuse 
in a Sicilian brigantine. The boat was manned 
by fourteen men. A cask of blood-red wine 
was on tap, from which everybody drank when 
it pleased him. Their food was a boiled fish 
which looked like an eel and tasted like a 
lobster, with bread and green onions eaten 
raw. The little vessel sailed fast, and brought 
the travelers to their destination in sixteen 
hours. 

Emerson drank the waters of the fountain 
of Arethusa and washed his hands in it. He 
ate Hyblean honey with his breakfast. He 
went to the old temple of Minerva praised for 
its beauty by Cicero, and to the tomb of 
Archimedes. On March 1 he visited Catania. 
Flowers abounded, the road was smooth, and 
Aetna was “glorious to behold with his cap of 
smoke, and the mountainettes like warts all 
over his huge sides.” 

Eleven days later he arrived at Naples. 
“And what if it is Naples,” he exclaims, “it 
is only the same world of cake and ale, of 
men and truth and folly.” He continues: 


“T won’t be imposed upon by a name. It is 
so easy, almost so inevitable, to be overawed by 
names, that on entering this bay it is hard to 
keep one’s judgment upright, and be pleased 
only after your own way. Baiz and Misenum 
and Vesuvius, Procida and Posilipo and Villa 
Reale sound so big that we are ready to sur- 
render at discretion and not stickle for our pri- 
vate opinion against what seems the human race. 
Who cares? Here’s for the plain old Adam, the 
simple, genuine self against the whole world. 
Need is, that you assert yourself, or you will 
find yourself overborne by the most paltry things. 
... Therefore it behoves the traveler to insist 
first of all upon his simple human rights of see- 
ing and judging here in Italy, as he would in 
his own farm or sitting-room at home.” 


In this spirit he visited the Neapolitan 
churches, and judges relentlessly: “Who can 
imagine the effect of a true and worthy form 
of service in these godly piles! It would 
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ravish us. I do not mean the common Prot- 
estant service, but what it should be if all 
were actual worshippers. It would have some- 
thing of this Catholic ceremony too, and yet 
not show a priest trotting hither and thither, 
and buzzing now on this side, then on that.” 
He was oppressed by the overcrowding and 
uncleanliness of the city. Goethe said that he 
should never again be wholly unhappy, for he 
had seen Naples. Emerson says that “happy” 
would have been quite as good a word as “un- 
happy.” “You cannot,” writes Emerson, “go 
five yards in any direction without seeing sad- 
dest objects and hearing the most piteous wail- 
ings.” 

In Rome he finds the Torso Hercules “as 
familiar to the eyes as some old revolutionary 
cripple,” and remarks that the “Dying Glad- 
iator” will always be indebted to the muse of 
Byron for “fixing upon it forever his pathetic 
thought.” He visited the Coliseum by moon- 
light, and thought it “full of dread.” When 
the Pope in scarlet robes and bishop’s mitre 
blessed the palms in the Sistine Chapel, “it was 
hard to recognize in this ceremony the gentle 
Son of Man who sat upon an ass amidst the re- 
joicings of his fickle countrymen.” Evidently 
he neither sought nor obtained an audience. 

In Florence he saw his first ballet and dined 
with Walter Savage Landor. He goes into 
thapsodies over the city’s treasures of archi- 
tecture and of art: 


“How like an archangel’s tent is this great 
Cathedral of many-colored marble set down in 
the midst of the city, and by its side its won- 
drous Campanile! I took a hasty glance at the 
gates of the Baptistery which Angelo said ought 
to be the gates of Paradise, and then at his own 
David, and hasted to the Tribune and to the 
Pitti Palace. I saw the statue that enchants the 
world. And truly the Venus deserves to be 
visited from far.... 

“T have been this day to Santa Croce, which 
is to Florence what Westminster Abbey is to Eng- 
land. I passed with consideration the tomb of 
Nicholas Machiavelli, but stopped long before 
that of Galileus Galileo, for I love and honor 
that man, except in the recantation, with my 
whole heart. But when I came to Michael An- 
gelo Buonarotti my flesh crept as I read the in- 
scription. I had strange emotions. I suppose 
because Italy is so full of his fame. I have con- 
tinually heard of his name and works and opin- 
ions; I see his face in every shop window, and 
now I stood over his dust.” 


Venice, strangely enough, left Emerson 


cold. “It seemed a great oddity, but noi at all 
attractive.” 


“I pity the people, who are not 
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beavers, and yet are compelfed to live here.’ 
He says further: 


“You feel always in prison, and solitary. Two 
persons may live months in adjoining streets and 
never meet, for you go about in gondolas, and 
all the gondolas are precisely alike, and the per- 
sons within commonly concealed; then there are 
no newsrooms, except St. Mark’s Piazza, no 
place of public resort. It is as if you were 
always at sea. And tho, for a short time, it is 
very luxurious to lie on the eider-down cushions 
of your gondola and read or talk or smoke, 
drawing to, now the cloth-lined shutter, now the 
glass window, as you please, yet there is always 
a slight smell of bilgewater about the thing, and 
houses in the water remind one of a freshet and 
of desolation, anything but comfort. I soon had 
enough of it.” 


Crossing over into Switzerland, Emerson 
passed by way of Lake Leman and Vevay to 
Lausanne, taking in the castle of Chillon on 
the way. At Geneva he thought of Calvin, of 
Rousseau, of Gibbon, of Voltaire, of De Staél, 
of Byron. He went to see the chateau of Vol- 
taire in Ferney. Pictures of Franklin and 
Washington were hanging on the _ walls. 
Emerson offers the brief comment: “It would 
be a sin against faith and philosophy to ex- 
clude Voltaire from toleration. He did his 
work as the bustard and tarantula do theirs.” 
The traveler journeyed on to Paris. 

By this time, however, Emerson was so 
satiated by what he had seen that he seemed 
incapable of receiving further impressions. “I 
have seen so much in five months,” he con- 
fesses, “that Paris will not take my eye.” In 
such a mood, the French capital meant to him 
only “a loud, modern New York of a place.” 
London also found him disillusioned or indis- 
posed. The comment in this part of the jour- 
nal is uninspired. In Scotland he had atro- 
cious weather, and saw very little scenery. 
He writes: “The rain wet-me through my own 
coat and my landlord’s over that, and though 
we passed Loch Vennachar and then Loch 
Achray, yet the scenery of a shower bath must 
be always much the same.” The only com- 
pensating experiences of his visit to the Brit- 
ish Isles seem to have been his conversations 
with Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth, re- 
corded in “English Traits.” He sailed from 
Liverpool on his return voyage September 4. 
His parting words were: “I am thankful that 
I am an American as I am thankful that I 
am aman. It is the best merit of England to 
my eye that it is the most resembling country 
to America which the world contains.” 
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T IS an interesting theory that is advanced 
by James Oppenheim to account for the 
lack, which he alleges, of a single great 
poet in America at the present time. 


‘We have at least five notable American poets 


now living, he thinks, but we must deny them 
greatness. The fault is not with the age, but 
with the poets. “An age that is stirred by 
music as no [other] age has been, an age tl.at 
is stirred by fiction as no age has been, an age 
that is stirred by the social fire as no age has 
been,—is this an age of prose?” The trouble 
is that while our music has been revolutionized 
by Wagner, the music of our poetry has not 
changed. While the old order passed with the 
progress of the Nineteenth Century and a new 
civilization was born, socialized and demo- 
cratized, that expressed itself in a new order 
of music, the music of our poets failed to keep 
pace with the new order of things. From 
Shakespeare to Tennyson it underwent a mild 
regular evolution and belongs to the old order. 
Then came Walt Whitman, the Wagner of 
our poetry, “the first of the modern poets,” 
expressive, like Wagner, of the new order of 
civilization with “all its noise, its divine dis- 
order, its machines, its new vision, its demo- 
cratic fires.” Our five notable living poets—- 
they are not named—have failed of greatness 
because their music is of the old order. We 
must build on Wagner and Whitman,—not 
repeat them, but go a step beyond them. The 
new poetry “will have a wonderful musical 
structure, its melody on the wings of a variable 
meter and length of line will now be slow, 
now swift, now dipping, now pausing, now 
soaring in flight.” The opening line may be a 
chord—one word, possibly—struck hard; the 
next, a running trill; the third, a pause; the 
fourth, a great soaring of triumphant melody, 
and the last, a line dying away in a few 
sounds. And this music is to be snatched 
from the chatter of the street and the thunder 
of the engines. Living men and women will 
then drink and eat of the poet’s song and be 
fed! 

Perhaps. It sounds more interesting than 
convincing. In the meantime, doing our best 
with the old order of living poets, we begin 
this month with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s met- 
rical impressions of Japan (in The Cosmopoli- 
tan). The italicized refrain (as is made evi- 








dent by a footnote) refers to the open trade of 
Japan’s “white slave” market. 


THOUGHTS ON LEAVING JAPAN. 
By ELtA WHEELER WILCOX. 


A changing medley of insistent sounds, 

Like broken airs played on a samisen, 

Pursues me, as the waves blot out the shore. 
The trot of wooden heels; the warning cry 

Of patient runners; laughter, and strange words 
Of children, children, children everywhere. 

The clap of reverent hands before some shrine; 
And over all the haunting temple bells, 
Waking, in silent chambers of the soul, 

Dim memories of long-forgotten lives. 


But, oh! the sorrow of the undertone, 

The wail of hopeless weeping in the dawn 

From lips that smiled through gilded bars at 
night. 


Brave little people of large aims, you bow 

Too often, and too low, before the Past; 

You sit too long in worship of the dead. 

Yet have you risen, open-eyed, to greet 

The great material Present; now salute 

The greater Future, blazing its bold trail 

Through old traditions. Leave your dead to 
sleep 

In quiet peace with God. Let your concern 

Be with the living and the yet unborn; 

Bestow on them your thoughts, and waste no 
time 

In costly honors to insensate dust. 

Unlock the doors of usefulness, and lead 

Your lovely daughters forth to larger fields, 

Away from jungles of the ancient sin. 


For, oh! the sorrow of that undertone, 

The wail of hopeless weeping in the dawn 

From lips that smiled through gilded bars at 
night. 


No other figure in history is quite so unique 
as that of Joan of Arc. And still the poets find 
in her an inspiration. Witness the following 
from Scribner's: 


THE MAID. 
By THEODORE Roserts. 


Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quaking sod; 

Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron- 
shod ; 

The White Maid, and the white horse, and the 

flapping banner of God. 
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Black hearts riding for money; red hearts riding 
for fame; 

The Maid who rides. for France and the king 
who rides for shame; 

Gentlemen, fools and a saint riding in Christ's 
high name. 


Dust to dust it is written! Wéind-scattered are 
lance and bow! 

Dust the Cross of St. George; dust-the banner 
of snow! 

The bones of the king are crumbled and rotted 


the shafts of the foe. 


Forgotten the young knights’ valor; forgotten 
the captains’ skill: 

Forgotten the fear and the hate and the mailed 
hands raised to kill: 

Forgotten the shields that clashed and the 


arrows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that battle of 
long ago. ... 

Shadows the poor French king and the might of 
his English foe; 

Shadows the charging nobles and the archers 
kneeling a-row; 

But aflame in my heart and my eyes the Maid 
with the banner of Snow! 


The Christian Endeavor World recently be- 
sought each of forty-eight American poets to 
indicate the poem held most dear among those 
of his or her own writing. It publishes the 
collection of poems thus indicated in its issue 
of May 4. From Colonel Higginson’s pen we 
quote the following, which is not, of course, 
new, but which has a new pathos because of 
the author’s death a few days before it was 
republished : 


WAITING FOR THE BUGLE. 

By THomaAs WENTWoRTH HicGINsSON. 
We wait for the bugle; the night-dews are cold, 
The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and old, 
The field of our bivouac is windy and bare, 
There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our 

hair. 
The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown, 
As we lie with hushed breath till the bugle is 

blown. 


At the sound of that bugle each comrade shall 


spring 

Like an arrow released from the strain of the 
string ; 

The courage, the impulse of youth shall come 
back 


To banish the chill of the drear bivouac, 

And sorrows and losses and cares fade away 

When that life-giving signal proclaims the new 
day. 


Tho the bivouac of age may put ice in our veins, 
And no fiber of steel in our sinew remains; 
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Tho the comrades of yesterday’s march are not 
here, 

And the sunlight seems pale and the branches are 
sere,— 

Tho the sound of our cheering dies down to a 
moan, 

We shall find our lost youth when the bugle is 
blown. 


The poets are catching the note of peace. 
It will be recalled that Tennyson predicted 
“the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World,” as an event subsequent, if not con- 
sequent, to the invention of the flying machine 
and its utilization at first as an instrument of 
war. In the following poem in Harper's 
Wcekly we find the same view of the aeroplane 
as a harbinger of peace: 


THE .MAN-BIRD. 
By Epwin Davies SCHOON MAKER. 


Up from the plains of earth the wondrous bird, 
Winged for adventure in the realms of air, 
Rose, and another and another came 

Skimming the salt-marsh grass, and soared away. 
And as they gathered distance and drew off, 
Seeking the kingdoms of the uttermost, 

Afar the white sail whispered to the sea: 

“He hath gone from us; henceforth thou and I 
Are orphaned of him, for his heart hath flown 
Above the thunder spaces and the stars. 

Soon will he be a shadow over us.” 

And hard upon the moaning of the sea, 

A towered city, waiting in the dawn, 

Made murmur as the aerial things came on, 
“Behold! Behold! the Comforter descends!” 
And the hushed streets and whistles found relief 
As up the lordly river and away 

Into the west they faded and were gone. 


O swift, high shuttles flying in and out 

Through God’s blue loom, aloft the silences, 

Weaving the Dream! O daring hearts of men 

Springing to run the errands of the Lord 

And guide the threads of peace across the world! 

Sail on, O prophets of the dawning day! 

Soon shall the navies from the slopes of seas 

Wonder at strange white wings seeking far off 

The olive in the regions of the sky. 

For not to the lure of gold and spices, ye; 

But hearing still the whisper of the Lord, 

“Come up, O man, for I would speak with thee; 

Come up and hear the word of the Most High 

Unto the sundered peoples of the earth.” 

Therefore, sail on! What tho the treacherous 
blast 

Conspire and the lightning flash her fang, 

And the unfathomable void show far 

Her virgin spaces, silent, vast, and cold? 

Sail on! sail on! The arméd nations wait 

What from the heights of glory will appear 

When ye return and strife shall be no more. 
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Alfred Noyes also sees a vision of the day 
when not only war, but all other forms of strife 
shall cease—a day which even the most ardent 
peace advocate does not dare to hope for, but 
which, perhaps, a poet may be permitted to 
dream about if he but dream melodiously 
And Mr. Noyes is nothing if not melodious 
We quote from The Westminster Gazette: 


FORWARD. 
By A.rrep Noyes. 


“A thousand creeds and battle-cries, 
A thousand warning social-schemes, 
A thousand new moralities, 
And twenty thousand thousand dreams; 


“Each on his own anarchic way 
From the old order breaking free,— 
Our ruined world desires,” you say, 
“License, once more, not Liberty.” 


But ah, beneath the wind-whipt foam 
When storm and change are on the deep, 
How quietly the tides come home, 
And how the depths of sea-shine sleep! 


And we that march towards a goal, 
Destroying, only to fulfil 

The law, the law of that great soul 
Which moves beneath your alien will, 


We that like foemen meet the past 
Because we bring the future, know 
We only fight to achieve at last 
A great re-union with our foe; 


Re-union in the truths that stand 

When all our wars are rolled away, 
Re-union of the heart and hand 

And of the prayers wherewith we pray; 


Re-union in the common needs, 

The common strivings of mankind; 
Re-union of our warring creeds 

In the one God that dwells behind. 


Then—in that day—we shall not meet 
Wrong with new wrong, but right with right: 
Our faith shall make your faith complete 
When our battalions re-unite. 


Forward !—what use in idle words ?— 
Forward, O warriors of the soul! 

There will be breaking up of swords 
When that new morning makes us whole. 


Here is something different—a pleasing 
conceit rather than a prophetic vision, but a 
very pleasing one indeed. We find it in The 
Outlook: 














































THE WILD BEES’ INN. 
By Mapison CAwEIN. 


Here’s the tavern of the bees: 
Here the butterflies, that swing 
Velvet cloaks, and to the breeze 
Whisper soft conspiracies, 

Pledge their lord, the Faery King; 
Here the hotspur hornets bring 
Fiery word, and drink away 
Heat and hurry of the day. 


Here the merchant bee, his gold 
On his thigh, falls fast asleep; 
And the mailéd beetle bold, 

Like an errant knight of old, 
Feeds and slumbers long and deep; 
While the friar crickets keep 
Creaking low a drinking song, 
Like an Ave, all day long. 


Here the baron bumblebee 
Drowses, grumbling in his cup, 
While his followers, lean of knee, 
Dragonflies, sip swaggeringly, 

And the grigs, his henchmen, sup; 
Here the gnats come whining up— 
Thieves that tap the tiny tuns 

Of the honeyed musk that runs. 


Here the jeweled wasp, that goes 
On his swift highwayman way, 
Seeks a moment of repose, 
Drains his cup of wine of rose, 
Sheathes his dagger for the day; 
And the moth, in downy gray, 
Like some Lady of the Gloom, 
Slips into a perfumed room. 


When the darkness cometh on, 
Round the tavern, golden-green, 
Fireflies flit with torches wan, 
Looking if the guests be gone, 
Linkboys of the Faery Queen; 
Lighting her who rides, unseen, 
To her elfin sweet-pea bower, 

Where she rests a scented hour. 


Will Carleton’s pen has given us a new 


strain in a recent issue of his magazine Every- 
where. We like it well: 


IN MEXICO. 
By WILt CARLETON. 


Pessimist, pessimist, high and low, 

What did you find in Mexico?— 

Nothing novel in act or word, 

More than I ever have seen or heard; 

Men are yet as they long have been 

Saints or sinners—whiche’er will win: 
Brother with brother and race with race, 
Bartering blood for power and place, 
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Strong men dying by night and day 
So the living could have their way. 
Thus it has been and is ever so 

Where the pleasures and passions grow. 


Dreamer—delver in long-ago— 
What did you feel in Mexico?— 
Shades of the Toltecs lingered there; 
Aztec conquerings filled the air; 
Cortez striking with greedy fangs; 
Gautimozin in torture-pangs; 
Star-flags greeting in bloody fray 
Cerro Gordo and Monterey; 

Small Napoleon’s empire-boast ; 
Maximilian’s unhappy ghost. 

All seemed wandering to and fro 
There in the hills of Mexico. 


Patriot, seeking the sunrise-glow, 

What did you love in Mexico?— 

Heroes teeming with bravery grand, 
Fighting for God and father-land, 

Still in the faith of duty strong 

Whether their cause were right or wrong. 
Still did they suffer, toil and fight, 

Still did they seek with brain and might 
Something perhaps they could not see 

But that they hoped was yet to be. 

Thus with their blood there yet may flow 
Future blessings for Mexico! 


In the Los Angeles Graphic we find a dozen 
poems from the pen of a young lady of that 
city. They are perilously overpraised, but 
are really worth while. Here is one on death. 
All poets are prone to die young—in their 
poems: 


MAY THERE BE TWILIGHT. 
By CaroLineE REYNOLDs. 


May there be twilight when the last call comes 
for me, 
Twilight of melancholy dusk and gentle gray. 
May there be peace, and through the mist a toll- 
ing bell 
Pealing its mournful message to the dying day. 


May there be one of all most dear to hold my 
hand, 
Clasping it close as through the Vale of Shades 
I go; 
May there be one to sing a drowsy lullaby, 
Hushing my soul to sleep with cadence deep 
and low. 


May there be twilight when the twilight falls 
for me, 
May I be fearless as the night enfolds the day. 
And, as I pass to rest, may there float softly in 
Only the laughter of a little child at play. 


Our bards in America, strange to say, 
manifest but little interest in political topics— 
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far less interest than is shown in England 
and her colonies. Wherefore we welcome 
this spirited comment (in La Follette’s) on 
the Lorimer debate in the United States 
Senate: 


PUT HIM OUT. 
By WILLIAM ELLery LEONARD. 


How long, ignoble warders, will ye mock the 
faith of those 
Who trained ye unto justice for the nation’s 


porticoes, 
And sent ye forth to Washington to fend us from 
our foes?— 


Will ye still pretend to doubt? 
The ugly case is sifted, and an angry country 
knows: 
Put him out! 


Whilst ye toy with legal fictions in the solemn 
slow debates, 
Ye are toying with our honor and our high im- 
perial fates, 
By housing still the man of bribes within the 
goodly gates. 
Hear ye not the sturdy shout— 
The roaring referendum of the fifty banded 
states ?— 
“Put him out!” 


The miners in Nevada, the fishermen in Maine, 
The lumberjacks in Michigan, the harvesters of 
grain 
And herders of the cattle upon the Texan plain, 
Even all the ragged rout 
Along the mighty river that cuts the land in 
twain, 
Cry: “Put him out!” 


And those who weave the coats for us in red 
New England mills, 
And those who forge our engines under Pitts- 
burg’s iron hills, 
And those who bolt our bridges and bake our 
bricks in kilns, 
All grimy men and stout 
(Who earn with sweat the cash they get, and pay 
no pander’s bills) 
Cry: “Put him out!” 


The tradesmen of the roadsides from Florida to 


where 

The cars sweep past the villagers in clear Mon- 
tana air, 

The housewives of a people who rear our young 
and bear, 


East, west, and ’round about, 
All trades and all the homes of ours, upbuilt by 
playing fair, 
Cry: “Put him out!” 
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It sounds from many a campus by lake and green 
recess, - 
It rings from many a belfry tower that never 
rings for less, 
It thunders from the rollers of a now awakened 
press: 
“Put him out! Put him out! 
A nation is exalted alone by righteousness— 
Put him out!” 


By the battlefields of yesterday, beneath the grass 
and leaves, 
By the peace that is to-morrow and the hope of 
honest sheaves, 
Ope the fetid senate-house from grunsel to the 
eaves !— 
Will ye still pretend to doubt ?— 
Gagged by lords of lumber and barons of the 
beeves ?— 
Put him out! 


Another new poet who is giving us a strong 
individual note—tho not always a high note— 
is Berton Braley. He writes of crude and 
vulgar people with delightful humor, but that 
he can do something better than “Lyrics of a 
Lobster” and such, is shown by this from The 
Popular Magazine: 


THE FAILURES. 
By Berton BRALey. 


The hills are bare of verdure, the valleys clogged 
with snow, 

The winds of bitter winter sweep howling to and 
fro; 

The roads that lured us strongly are drifted, deep 
and white, 

And peaks that seemed to beckon are hidden from 
our sight; 

The sun, who used to call us, in merry comrade- 
wise, 

Now glowers, dull and sullen, from gray and 
sodden skies; 

The sea is black and angry, and flecked with cruel 
foam: 

Too long, too long we tarried, and now—we stay 
at home. 


We talked of wondrous ventures, our tongues 
would never tire, 

Yet we of scanty courage sit close before the fire; 

We cringe to hear the shrieking of blasts that 
stab and fleer, 

We stir the coals and whisper: “Thank God that 
we are here!” 

Somewhere the vagrant pilgrims are on the open 
way, 


‘Unmindful of to-morrow and careless of to-day; 


And tho we drudge or dawdle and seek to sink 
our shame, 

We know our souls are littl——we feared to risk 
the Game. 
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We talked of “joyous freedom”’—but thought 
with quaking knees 

Of hardships and of perils on distant roads and 
seas ; 

We babbled light of hunger—and gripped, with 
clutching hands, 

The gold great-hearted rovers had wrested from 
the sands. 

What need is there to mumble of “reasons,” you 
and I? 

We lingered, lingered, lingered, because we 
feared to try; 

And tho our fortunes flourish, and fame shall 
heed our call, 

We'll know ourselves for failures and cowards, 
after all! 


The best love poem of the month which we 
have noticed is the following from Munsey’s. 
It has tenderness and simplicity and, what 
most of the love-poems lack, especially those 
written by women, artistic restraint. There is 
another poem, by Mr. Towne, in The Forum, 
“Shelley’s Skylark,” that we should like to 
quote, if we had the space. Mr. Towne’s poetic 
inspiration is almost invariably authentic, and 
he uses words with charm and subtlety. 


HOW SOFTLY RUNS THE AFTERNOON. 
By CuHarLtes Hanson Towne. 


How softly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy clouds of June! 


How brightly every moment slips, 
How lightly sail the great cloud-ships! 


How slowly all the galleons go 
Within that airy sea of snow— 


Their white sails set, vast argosies 
Bound for mysterious Hebrides! 


Ah, let them vanish in the light 
Beyond the sun, beyond the night, 


Faring to harbors strange and dim 
Beyond the great world’s utter rim! 


I shall not care; I envy not 
Their journeyings to lands forgot; 


For in the wonder of your smiles 
My heart is on enchanted isles; 


And in the silence of your soul 
I reach love’s paradisal goal; 


In the soft pressure of your hands 
I touch far magic fairy-lands; 


And in the rapture of your kiss 
I find the heavenly peaks of bliss. 


Beneath the billowy skies of June 
How softly runs the afternoon! 


- 
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UDACIOUS and challenging in its 
appeal is Upton Sinclair’s new 
novel, “Love’s Pilgrimage.”* The 
critics hardly know how to take it. 

Some of them violently disapprove, but one 
declares: “No one can go through its 600-odd 
pages without feeling that a 
LOVE'S new world of thought, a new 
PILGRIMAGE way of looking at the familiar 
details of life, has been opened 
to him.” The novelist Robert Herrick pro- 
nounces the book “very genuine, original in 
scope and vital”; while Eden Philpotts writes 
from England: “I am full of enthusiasm for 
this splendid work of art.” 

“They will call it a book of ‘free love,’ 
says Mr. Sinclair himself, in a poetic passage 
which closes the work. “A book of Freedom 
and Love,” adds B. Russell Herts in The Book 
News Monthly, “it might more properly be 
styled.” For with the striving of two spirits, 
a husband and wife, it deals—with their strug- 
gle for livelihood, for faith, for efficiency and 
truth, and the love of one another. “A single 
love, as it is pictured for us in ‘Love’s Pil- 
grimage,’” Mr. Herts observes, “becomes an 
endless succession of achievements.” 

The theme of the novel is the conflict be- 
tween genius and love. Its hero, who is called 
by his nickname, “Thyrsis,” is a poet and prose 
writer of an intensely neurotic sort. “One 
may figure him, perhaps,” remarks Floyd Dell 
in the Chicago Post, “as a young Keats, an 
adolescent Poe, gestating within his soul 
unique splendors that should dazzle men for- 
ever.” To this youth, absorbed in his dreams, 
comes a girl who asks only an object worthy 
of high devotion. She is known throughout 
the story as “Corydon.” 

The relation between these two is as strange 
as any ever portrayed in literature. Corydon 
is sure that she loves Thyrsis, but he is not 
sure that he loves her. Love, he feels, is a 
trap for genius. When at last they decide to 
marry, the girl makes the pledge: “I take thee, 
Thyrsis, to be the companion of my soul. I 
give myself to thee freely, for the sake of love, 
and I will stay so long as thy soul is better 
with me than without. But if ever this should 
cease to be, I will leave thee; for if my soul 
is weaker than thine, I have no right to be 


” 


* Love’s Pircrrmace. By Upton Sinclair. Mitchell 


Kennerley. 





thy mate.” Thyrsis on his side declares: “The 
promise of marriage that I make you is just 
this: not that I love you—I do not love you; 
but what I wish the woman to be whom I am 
to love—that I will make you!” 

They at first decide to live “like brother and 
sister,” but the experiment is not a success. 
At this point the story passes into a carnal 
frankness reminiscent of Maupassant or Bal- 
zac, yet even in its most erotic passages it is 
clean and ingenuous. “Its flame-like purity,” | 
Edwin Markham remarks, in the New York 
American, “will repel, rather than attract, the 
sensationalist.” Then comes the description 
of the birth of a baby, almost clinical in its 
detail. There is something in this description 
that sets it apart and gives it haunting power. 
The reader, according to his temperament, 
will like or dislike it; he will not be able to 
forget it. 

Behind and beyond the marital experience 
passes the drama of the poet’s life. Thyrsis is 
harassed by a thousand heart-breaking wor- 
ries. The world does not want his writing and 
seems in a conspiracy against him. He strug- 
gles along, doing cheap hack-work instead of 
the work that his soul aspires to; he lives in 
a boarding-house, in a tent, in a cabin; he has 
to borrow money; he feels as one “mashed in 
the stew-pot of domesticity.” 

They try to be absolutely honest with one 
another—this amazing couple. The constant 
prayer of Thyrsis had been “that they might 
have courage to keep up the fight, that they 
might be able to hold their love before them, 
that nothing might ever dim their vision of 
one another.” But constantly they fall from 
this high ideal, and ever runs the motive 
through the story that, from the point of view 
of genius, marriage is a hindrance and dis- 
traction, preventing the highest development. 

Toward the close of the book, the sick and 
dissatisfied wife turns for consolation to an- 
other man. Thyrsis, in a wild anxiety which 
masks itself as renunciation, offers to release 
her, and writes a long letter to his rival ex- 
pressing his conviction that the institution of 
marriage is “a product of a certain phase of 
the economic development of the race, which 
phase is rapidly passing.” The other man, 
when he finds his affection for Corydon is 
taken seriously, shows the white feather and 
runs away to foreign lands. Thyrsis, even 
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while he rejoices at the dénouement, falls into 
dejection. “There was something in him that 
sank back and moaned with despair. So the 
captive sinks and moans when he finds that his 
break for freedom has led only to the tighten- 
ing of his chains.” 

In the eyes of The Independent, “Love’s 
Pilgrimage” is the biography of a shirk. “Its 
keynote,” says The Independent, “is self-pity, 
the most demoralizing of moods. Mr. Sin- 
clair tries his best to arouse sympathy for 
Thyrsis, the leading male character of the 
book, but it produces quite the opposite effect 
upon the reader, who finds himself saying, 
‘served him right’ when Thyrsis gets cornered 
and forced to do something that he has been 
trying to get out of. He tries to shirk his 
duties as a husband, as a father and as a 
citizen, and when he finds he cannot, he com- 
plains bitterly about being entrapped by the 
life force.” 

Floyd Dell, in the Chicago Post, finds Mr. 
Sinclair wrong-headed in his attitude both 
toward life and toward sex. The effort to 
draw a line of cleavage between genius and 
the common man, the effort to treat of sex as 
a thing separable from the rest of life, he 
holds, are alike futile. 

William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, makes the penetrating comment: “Mr. 
Sinclair, for a Socialist, is wonderfully egoistic 
in his philosophy. He approximates Nietzsche, 





if not Stirner. The woman exists for the man. 
If she doesn’t quite fit him, she retards his de- 
velopment and she should be got rid of gently, 
if one can find someone upon whom to pass 
her off when she’s in a mood, and he, too, of 
passional intensity.” 

Yet all three of these hostile critics cited 
concede that “Love’s Pilgrimage” is a great 
book. The Independent pays a tribute to its 
craftsmanship. Mr. Reedy calls it a magnum 
opus—‘‘probably the best thing, the most lit- 
erary thing, the author of ‘The Jungle’ has 
done, if we except his ‘Manassas.’” And 
Floyd Dell affirms: 


“Upton Sinclair is not an ordinary American 
author. From the beginning of his literary career 
he has shown himself to be different—and with 
a difference not necessarily in his favor. His 
peculiar interests, methods and personality have 
been apt to arouse in the public mind suspicions 
and prejudices. And, indeed, they are rather 
confirmed than otherwise by this book. Never- 
theless it must be stated as a definite conviction 
that Mr. Sinclair has proved himself to be one 
of the most vital novelists which this country 
has produced; and that this book, with all its de- 
fects, is one of the most significant of contem- 
porary American novels. It takes rank with 
Frank Norris’ ‘The Octopus’; with Mr. Howells’ 
underappreciated study, ‘April Hopes’; with Mrs. 
Wharton’s ‘House of Mirth’; with Theodore 
Dreiser’s obscure masterpiece, ‘Sister Carrie’; and 
with Robert Herrick’s ‘Together.’ ” 





r | SMHE latest novel by Miss Johnston* is 
by far the most ambitious thing she 
has ever done. One critic considers 
it “an unmistakable bid for the honor 

of a great American novel.” It contains 683 

pages and approximately 270,000 words— 

enough to fill three novels of a 

THE LONG fair size. And there is to be a 
ROLL companion volume, which is to 
deal as this deals with “the war 

between the states.” It is evident that Miss 

Johnston has the same ambition that Winston 

Churchill and many American novelists have 

had, to write a great series of historical ro- 

mances. She began that way with “To Have 
and To Hold.” But in that, romance was in 
the foreground always, history in the back- 
ground. In “The Long Roll” the romance is 
well in the background and history is in the 
foreground. It is “not a novel,” says the New 





* Tue Lone Rott. By Mary Johnston. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 





York Globe, “it is history; it is not history, 
it is war itself.” It is, in fact, wonderfully 
like a series of Meissonier’s pictures, vivid, 
crowded with figures, full of detail. She has 
used so many “true stories” from the chron- 
icles of the war that she apologizes for not 
giving the names of the writers to whom she 
is indebted because it would make “a very 
long list.” 

The center of the story is Stonewall Jack- 
son. It begins at the opening of the war, or 
just preceding it, and closes with the death of 
Jackson, in the battle of the wilderness, where, 
by a mistake, he was fatally shot by his own 
troops. The point of view is frankly Southern 
—Virginian. One feels at the very outset that 
the author’s purpose—she is a Virginian—is 
to set the Southern side adequately before her 
readers. It is convincingly done, and it is a 
good thing to have done; but the romance 
suffers in consequence. There is a love story, 
but it comes to no adequate conclusion. It 
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never, in the judgment of the critic of the 
Boston Transcript, becomes an elemental part 
of the novel, “and there Miss Johnston, as a 
novelist, fails.” The same critic adds: “Two- 
thirds of the book reads extremely like a de- 
tailed army report of General Jackson’s move- 
ments, and since it is offered the public as a 
novel and as such it is to be judged, in can- 
dor it cannot be classified as satisfactory.” It 
is rather notable that none of the Northern 
critics manifests any resentment over the au- 
thor’s historical point of view. Their criticism 
applies to it solely as a work of art. Thus 
The Transcript reviewer concludes as follows: 
“*The Long Roll’ is a monument erected in 
filial affection and piety to brave Virginia men 
and women for their valor and self-sacrifice 
in a time which tried all souis. Nobody will 
fail to stir responsively with sympathy and 
admiration for these noble qualities; and to 
censure Miss Mary Johnston’s loving tribute 
because it lacks certain essentials of a novel 
is a little in the nature of picking flaws in a 
memorial.” 

Fault is found with the work by many for 
its excess of detail. The New York Evening 
Post objects to this. “Her many elaborate 
descriptions of marches, skirmishes and bat- 
tles,’ we read, “are overladen with detail. 
Her pages are suitably smeared with blood, 
realistic details are not lacking—such as the 
vomiting of a coward under fire—but the 
effect of the whole is of an ingenious colloca- 
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tion of facts rather than of a piece of life.” 
The portrait of Jackson is “impressive,” but 
here again, the Post thinks, “certain personal 
traits and details of costumes are insisted upon 
to the point of weariness.” She has evidently 
expended enormous labor upon the book, but 
the Evening Post’s judgment is that it will 
hardly be satisfactory to her romance-loving 
readers, and as a picture of the war will ill 
bear comparison with Cable’s “Cavalier” or 
Mrs. Watts’s “Nathan Burke”; for “the writ- 
er’s style is here, as always, a trifle preten- 
tious and labored. Her little fishes have a 
habit of talking like whales, and her whales 
consciously disport themselves under the lime- 
light.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle frankly ad- 
mires the book both as history and as romance. 
It pronounces the portrait of Jackson ‘‘a mas- 
terpiece,” calls the work “a monumental his- 
tory,” thinks the style “a triumph in the nar- 
rative form of writing,’ and regards the plot 
as “excellent” and “artistically developed .to 
the suggestion of a happy conclusion.” 

The Outlook is at least equally enthusiastic, 
tho it also finds that the fullness of detail 
taxes at times the reader’s attention. But of 
“its extraordinary ability as a piece of semi- 
historic writing” there can be no question. “it 
has the quality of an epic in its magnitude, its 
narrative sweep, its pervading sense of funda- 
mental issues, its broad movement of elemental 
forces.” 





F “The Long Roll” may be described as a 
sympathetic interpretation of one of the 
heroic periods in the military life of this 
country, “The Visioning,”*. Susan Glas- 

pell’s second novel, can best be summed up as 
a sign that militarism is passing. The heroine 
of the book, Katherine Wayne- 

THE worth Jones, or “Katie,” as she 

VISIONING is called, is an “army girl,” at 
first impregnated with the army 
point of view and feeling that to marry out- 
side the army would be a kind of treason. 
The scene is a delightful army post in the 
Middle West, with water and wide spaces. 
The circle of people whose action creates the 
story bears a more or less intimate relation to 
army affairs. On the surface all is fair and 
pleasing, but underneath is a disintegrating 
spirit expressed in the following passage: 


* Tue Visioninc. By Susan Glaspell. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


“ “Oh, yes,’ murmured Mrs. Prescott, ‘we must 
still have the army, of course.’ 

“The fighting’s not in the army,’ said Katie, 
to herself rather than to her friend. 

“The older woman sighed. ‘I’m afraid I don’t 
understand you, Katie.’ After a pause, she added, 
sadly: ‘Something seems happening in the world 
that is driving older people and younger people 
apart.’” 


Two threads contribute to form the central 
pattern of the plot. The first is furnished by 
a young woman who has been deceived by an 
army officer, and who, at the outset of the tale, 
is rescued by Katie from ignominious suicide. 
Katie, without even knowing her story or who 
she is, plays the good angel, christens her 
“Ann Forrest,” and takes her into her own 
home. The second thread is furnished by a 
mysterious young man who is referred to 
throughout the book as “the man who mends 
the boats.” It is he who by his idealism opens 
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to Katie’s eyes that “visioning” for which she 
longs. She has fallen in love with him long 
before she learns that he is a deserter and an 
ex-convict. The crime for which he had 
served a sentence of five years in Fort Leaven- 
worth is insubordination. He tells her his 
story, how as an adventurous boy he had 
enlisted “because of the noble figure of a 
soldier carrying a flag” and had chafed under 
the “Damn you, we’ve got you” manner in 
which he was ordered to do the meanest 
tasks. “It’s not having to peel potatoes and 
wash dishes; it’s seeming to be despised for 
doing it that stirs in men’s hearts the awful 
soreness that makes them deserters.” One 
day, in behalf of a comrade who, he felt, had 
been grossly wronged, he struck a superior 
officer in the face and knocked him down. He 
paid the penalty in prison, and the years of 
his imprisonment he describes as “black years, 
cruel years, years to twist a man’s soul.” “I 
don’t say that the man I struck,” he remarks, 
“is the typical army man. I don’t doubt that 
there are men high in the army who, if all 
were known, would despise him as much as 
the men in his company did. But I do say 
that if there were not a good many a good 
deal like him more than fifty thousand young 
men of America would not have deserted from 
the United States army in the past twelve 
years.” He came out of prison an anti-mili- 
tarist and a Socialist. 


Katie is led to feel, after much _heart- 
searching, that it is rather a fine thing “to 
desert a thing we’ve gone beyond—to have 
the courage to desert it and walk right off 
from the dead thing to the live thing.” She 
realizes that there are worse treasons in life 
than that of marrying outside the army. She 
grows into full sympathy with the vision of 
the “mender of boats’—“the splendid saving 
vision of what the world might be with the 
army left out, with all that the army repre- 
sented vanished from the earth; with men not 
ruling and cursing other men, but working 
together—the world for all and all for the 
world.” 

“The Visioning,” says Ethel Colson in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, deserves reading 
twice, once for the narrative proper, and once, 
at least, for the humanitarian and intellectual 
ideas and enjoyment engendered. The same 
critic says further: 


“Susan Glaspell is a coming writer. She feels, 
she thinks, she has a clear and delicate style, she 
is in eager earnest. Also, she can tell a good 
story, and she has something to say. ‘The Vis- 
ioning,’ Miss Glaspell’s new novel, is not, per- 
haps, so strong and vital as its predecessor, ‘The 
Glory of the Conquered’—published two years 
ago and still selling steadily—but it undoubtedly 
will be quite as popular, and it does not lack 
either for power or absorption.” 
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This is far from a cheerful story; but it is convincing. We can not give the writer’s name. 
We do not know it. The editor of The International says the manuscript was left at his office, un- 
signed, with a note, also unsigned, containing instructions to destroy the manuscript, if not used, as 
the author would not return to claim it. The editor printed the story and we reprint it by permis- 


sion. It is “wrought in a sad sincerity, 


'M WRITING this in my room in the third 
floor back of our house in an up-town side 
| street. There is a mirror opposite the bed, 
a mirror with a fancy gilt frame that would 
look ugly, I suppose, to anyone who isn’t used 
to it. Then there’s the green print of Psyche at 
the Pool on the one wall and the green print of 
a ship in a storm on the other. From the wash- 
room comes a stale smell of bristle and hair. 
I’ve lived with that smell as far back as I can 
remember. 

I can see, from my window, about five back- 
yards, separated by dirty white fences. Beyond 
them‘ are hunched the red-brick backs of four 
or five houses, all alike, all looking as if they 
ought to mean something but don’t, somehow. 





and is all the sadder because nothing tragic happens. 


There are seldom any people at the windows. 
Between the roofs and my window there is just 
enough sky for me to tell what kind of weather 
it is. 

All this is not very interesting. That is be- 
cause it is part of my life. The life of an old 
maid is a life in which nothing interesting ever 
happens. It is the story of the third floor back, 
of girls who aren’t girls any longer, who sit at 
the upper windows of dark, old-fashioned, gen- 
teel houses, and wait, and wait, and feel them- 
selves hemmed in tighter and tighter by the stu- 
pid backs of the houses across the yards, until 
they never get out. And finally they forget to 
think at all, but just squat there stupidly, like 
the houses they stare at. 
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Most people think that nothing is tragic that 
isn’t grand and swaggering. But the saddest 
sort of tragedy is the tragedy of dreariness. Be- 
cause it rots you away. I think I should not 
have minded going through trouble, like Camille, 
or Juliet, or Lady Macbeth. I never felt sorry 
for them, or horrified at them, or anything like 
that,—only envious. I wonder how they would 
have stood being old maids. 

People are quite sure I must be biting my 
nails off because I can not get a husband. They 
never say it, of course. But they show that they 
are thinking it—some by the way they pity me, 
and others by the way they grin at me. When 
| go to see the girls I used to know who are 
now married, they begin by babbling away about 
their babies and their dresses and what they are 
doing, and their husband and what a cozy cot- 
tage they are going to take for the summer. We 
gossip about clothes, and about shopping, and 
about our friends. Then they ask me what I 
have been doing. They have a sensitive, pained 
sort of expression on their faces when they ask 
it. They know I haven’t been doing anything. 
| have no husband and baby to talk about. They 
feel I must miss a husband and baby horribly. 
| hate to be pitied. 

But I hate being laughed at most. That is 
why I always stay awake for hours after the 
family gatherings, thinking and thinking, and 
getting more and more bitter. They smile at 
me in such a queer way. It is something like 
the way father smiles at the old tailor when he 
comes for father’s suits. Father began down 
where the tailor began, but Father made money, 
enough to buy this house, and to stop working, 
now that he is old. So he smiles that queer 
smile of his when the tailor comes. It is the 
smile of success for failure. That is the smile 
my sisters and nieces turn on me. Sometimes 
the men have it, too, but I think they learn it 
from the women. 

They think I am unhappy because I have 
failed to get a husband and children. That is 
not the reason. Really it isn’t. I don’t like chil- 
dren much. That sounds like a dreadful thing 
to say, I know. In all the novels and plays the 
one real virtue that they seem to think an old 
maid is fit for (outside of what they call her 
“virtue”; but they don’t really consider it a vir- 
tue at all) is to make a fuss over other people’s 
children, and wish, in a low-light, soft-music 
sort of way that she had children of her own to 
make a fuss over. 

Well, I shouldn’t like children of my own,— 
at least, not little babies. I don’t like babies. I’m 
not nearly as sentimental as I’m supposed to be. 
I’m not sentimental at all. I’m hard, I think, 
harder than most married women. And I’m 
growing harder and more crabbed every year. 
I can feel that. That is part of being an old 
maid. I am just past forty now. I used to 
think that was quite old. 
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I don’t miss a husband, either. Not the way 
people think. The thought of a man living in 
the same room, sleeping with me in that bed,— 
well, I shouldn’t like it. No, it’s not a feeling 
of shame, or anything silly or girlish of that sort. 
I just shouldn’t like it. I used to think I wanted 
to get married. But I know now that I don’t 
want a husband, that it has never been a hus- 
band that I have wanted. 

Of course, when I am out with people who 
are smiling at me or pitying me, I sometimes 
think I really want one. Ideas are catching. 
When people all think the same thing about you 
it’s hard not to agree with them. 

Then when I am visiting a friend and her hus- 
band comes home and things brighten up and 
get exciting and the two of them seem suddenly 
to have become very important and central, I 
sometimes get envious. But it isn’t for her hus- 
band I envy her; it’s for her home. At times 
like that I feel that I want a home, too, where 
I can be in the middle of things, instead of way 
off in a chilly corner. 

Then there are times! I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t say it. People think we’re just dishes 
of skimmed milk. Well, we’re not. We're ani- 
mals, just like men,x—and women, married women. 
And there are times,—sometimes days. .. . 

But that is different. It isn’t as if I really 
wanted a husband. 

I used to want a husband when I was a girl. 
And I had no doubt whatever that he would come 
sailing along some day, and take me away with 
him. I used to talk quite confidently about “when 
I’m married.” It was a real time to me, waiting 
for me somewhere ahead, just as real a time as 
next year. 

I didn’t have any particular ideas about what 
it would be like being married; I just knew it 
would change everything and make things bright 
and breezy and very much alive. Whenever I 
tried to imagine what it would actually be like 
to be married, I would think of things that didn’t 
really have anything to do with it at all. There 
was John Drew, the way he looked making his 
first dashing entrance in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” at Daly’s—the thought of him would 
always rise up in my mind. And then there was 
Fifth Avenue, on a bright Sunday morning in 
October or November, with good-looking mar- 
ried couples walking along to church, the men 
with their silk hats shining very bright and the 
women stiff and rustly. Then I always had a 
vision of myself stepping out of a carriage— 
that was before the days of automobiles,—and 
going into the nicest stores to shop for silver 
and furniture. Things like that. 

And there was always a thrilling feeling,—it is 
something like the way you feel when you are 
riding through the Park Avenue tunnel. You get 
little glimpses of sunlight every few minutes, and 
you have a happy feeling that in a few minutes 
you are coming right out of the tunnel and that 
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to Katie’s eyes that “visioning” for which she 
longs. She has fallen in love with him long 
before she learns that he is a deserter and an 
ex-convict. The crime for which he had 
served a sentence of five years in Fort Leaven- 
worth is insubordination. He tells her his 
story, how as an adventurous boy he had 
enlisted “because of the noble figure of a 
soldier carrying a flag” and had chafed under 
the “Damn you, we've got you” manner in 
which he was ordered to do the meanest 
tasks. “It’s not having to peel potatoes and 
wash dishes; it’s seeming to be despised for 
doing it that stirs in men’s hearts the awful 
soreness that makes them deserters.” One 
day, in behalf of a comrade who, he felt, had 
been grossly wronged, he struck a superior 
officer in the face and knocked him down. He 
paid the penalty in prison, and the years of 
his imprisonment he describes as “black years, 
cruel years, years to twist a man’s soul.” “I 
don’t say that the man I struck,” he remarks, 
“is the typical army man. I don’t doubt that 
there are men high in the army who, if all 
were known, would despise him as much as 
the men in his company did. But I do say 
that if there were not a good many a good 
deal like him more than fifty thousand young 
men of America would not have deserted from 
the United States army in the past twelve 
years.” He came out of prison an anti-mili- 
tarist and a Socialist. 


Katie is led to feel, after much _heart- 
searching, that it is rather a fine thing “to 
desert a thing we’ve gone beyond—to have 
the courage to desert it and walk right off 
from the dead thing to the live thing.” She 
realizes that there are worse treasons in life 
than that of marrying outside the army. She 
grows into full sympathy with the vision of 
the “mender of boats”’—‘“the splendid saving 
vision of what the world might be with the 
army left out, with all that the army repre- 
sented vanished from the earth; with men not 
ruling and cursing other men, but working 
together—the world for all and all for the 
world.” 

“The Visioning,” says Ethel Colson in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, deserves reading 
twice, once for the narrative proper, and once, 
at least, for the humanitarian and intellectual 
ideas and enjoyment engendered. The same 
critic says further: 


“Susan Glaspell is a coming writer. She feels, 
she thinks, she has a clear and delicate style, she 
is in eager earnest. Also, she can tell a good 
story, and she has something to say. ‘The Vis- 
ioning,’ Miss Glaspell’s new novel, is not, per- 
haps, so strong and vital as its predecessor, ‘The 
Glory of the Conquered’—published two years 
ago and still selling steadily—but it undoubtedly 
will be quite as popular, and it does not lack 
either for power or absorption.” 
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This is far from a cheerful story; but it is convincing. 


We do not know it. 


We can not give the writer’s name. 


The editor of The International says the manuscript was left at his office, un- 


signed, with a note, also unsigned, containing instructions to destroy the manuscript, if not used, as 


the author would not return to claim it. 
sion. 


'M WRITING this in my room in the third 
floor back of our house in an up-town side 
street. There is a mirror opposite the bed, 
a mirror with a fancy gilt frame that would 

look ugly, I suppose, to anyone who isn’t used 
to it. Then there’s the green print of Psyche at 
the Pool on the one wall and the green print of 
a ship in a storm on the other. From the wash- 
room comes a stale smell of bristle and _ hair. 
I’ve lived with that smell as far back as I can 
remember. 

I can see, from my window, about five back- 
yards, separated by dirty white fences. Beyond 
them are hunched the red-brick backs of four 
or five houses, all alike, all looking as if they 
ought to mean something but don’t, somehow. 





The editor printed the story and we reprint it by permis- 
It is “wrought in a sad sincerity,” and is all the sadder because nothing tragic happens. 


There are seldom any people at the windows. 
Between the roofs and my window there is just 
enough sky for me to tell what kind of weather 
it is. 

All this is not very interesting. That is be- 
cause it is part of my life. The life of an old 
maid is a life in which nothing interesting ever 
happens. It is the story of the third floor back, 
of girls who aren’t girls any longer, who sit at 
the upper windows of dark, old-fashioned, gen- 
teel houses, and wait, and wait, and feel them- 
selves hemmed in tighter and tighter by the stu- 
pid backs of the houses across the yards, until 
they never get out. And finally they forget to 
think at all, but just squat there stupidly, like 
the houses they stare at. 
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Most people think that nothing is tragic that 
isn’t grand and swaggering. But the saddest 
sort of tragedy is the tragedy of dreariness. Be- 
cause it rots you away. I think I should not 
have minded going through trouble, like Camille, 
or Juliet, or Lady Macbeth. I never felt sorry 
for them, or horrified at them, or anything like 
that,—only envious. I wonder how they would 
have stood being old maids. 

People are quite sure I must be biting my 
nails off because I can not get a husband. They 
never say it, of course. But they show that they 
are thinking it—some by the way they pity me, 
and others by the way they grin at me. When 
I go to see the girls I used to know who are 
now married, they begin by babbling away about 
their babies and their dresses and what they are 
doing, and their husband and what a cozy cot- 
tage they are going to take for the summer. We 
gossip about clothes, and about shopping, and 
about our friends. Then they ask me what I 
have been doing. They have a sensitive, pained 
sort of expression on their faces when they ask 
it. They know I haven’t been doing anything. 
I have no husband and baby to talk about. They 
feel I must miss a husband and baby horribly. 
I hate to be pitied. 

But I hate being laughed at most. That is 
why I always stay awake for hours after the 
family gatherings, thinking and thinking, and 
getting more and more bitter. They smile at 
me in such a queer way. It is something like 
the way father smiles at the old tailor when he 
comes for father’s suits. Father began down 
where the tailor began, but Father made money, 
enough to buy this house, and to stop working, 
now that he is old. So he smiles that queer 
smile of his when the tailor comes. It is the 
smile of success for failure. That is the smile 
my sisters and nieces turn on me. Sometimes 
the men have it, too, but I think they learn it 
from the women. 


They think I am unhappy because I have 
failed to get a husband and children. That is 


not the reason. Really it isn’t. I don’t like chil- 
dren much. That sounds like a dreadful thing 
to say, I know. In all the novels and plays the 
one real virtue that they seem to think an old 
maid is fit for (outside of what they call her 
“virtue”; but they don’t really consider it a vir- 
tue at all) is to make a fuss over other people’s 
children, and wish, in a low-light, soft-music 
sort of way that she had children of her own to 
make a fuss over. 

Well, I shouldn’t like children of my own,— 
at least, not little babies. I don’t like babies. I’m 
not nearly as sentimental as I’m supposed to be. 
I’m not sentimental at all. I’m hard, I think, 
harder than most married women. And I’m 
growing harder and more crabbed every year. 
I can feel that. That is part of being an old 
maid. I am just past forty now. I used to 
think that was quite old. 
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I don’t miss a husband, either. Not the way 
people think. The thought of a man living in 
the same room, sleeping with me in that bed,— 
well, I shouldn’t like it. No, it’s not a feeling 
of shame, or anything silly or girlish of that sort. 
I just shouldn’t like it. I used to think I wanted 
to get married. But I know now that I don’t 
want a husband, that it has never been a hus- 
band that I have wanted. 

Of course, when I am out with people who 
are smiling at me or pitying me, I sometimes 
think I really want one. Ideas are catching. 
When people all think the same thing about you 
it’s hard not to agree with them. 

Then when I am visiting a friend and her hus- 
band comes home and things brighten up and 
get exciting and the two of them seem suddenly 
to have become very important and central, I 
sometimes get envious. But it isn’t for her hus- 
band I envy her; it’s for her home. At times 
like that I feel that I want a home, too, where 
I can be in the middle of things, instead of way 
off in a chilly corner. 

Then there are times! I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t say it. People think we’re just dishes 
of skimmed milk. Well, we’re not. We're ani- 
mals, just like men,—and women, married women. 
And there are times,—sometimes days... . 

3ut that is different. It isn’t as if I really 
wanted a husband. 

I used to want a husband when I was a girl. 
And I had no doubt whatever that he would come 
sailing along some day, and take me away with 
him. I used to talk quite confidently about “when 
I’m married.” It was a real time to me, waiting 
for me somewhere ahead, just as real a time as 
next vear. 

I didn’t have any particular ideas about what 
it would be like being married; I just knew it 
would change everything and make things bright 
and breezy and very much alive. Whenever | 
tried to imagine what it would actually be like 
to be married, I would think of things that didn’t 
really have anything to do with it at all. There 
was John Drew, the way he looked making his 
first dashing entrance in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” at Daly’s—the thought of him would 
always rise up in my mind. And then there was 
Fifth Avenue, on a bright Sunday morning in 
October or November, with good-looking mar- 
ried couples walking along to church, the men 
with their silk hats shining very bright and the 
women stiff and rustly. Then I always had a 
vision of myself stepping out of a carriage,— 
that was before the days of automobiles,—and 
going into the nicest stores to shop for silver 
and furniture. Things like that. 

And there was always a thrilling feeling —it is 
something like the way you feel when you are 
riding through the Park Avenue tunnel. You get 
little glimpses of sunlight every few minutes, and 
you have a happy feeling that in a few minutes 
you are coming right out of the tunnel and that 
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soon you'll be rushing through the bright, windy, 
open country. 

It was not until a couple of years ago that I 
woke up to the truth. I had known for some 
time that wrinkles were forming at the side of 
my eyes and that some of my hair was dropping 
out, and that men didn’t look at me in that funny 
smiling way any more, as if I were a glass of 
wine, but looked past me most of the time, as 
if I were a perfectly good piece of furniture. 
But the idea that marriage didn’t lie somewhere 
ahead of me,—why it just hadn’t occurred to me. 
I had mapped out the geography of my life for 
all when I was a young girl. On that map all 
the brightness lay ahead of me. It had never 
occurred to me that my geography might be all 
wrong. 

It came over me suddenly, early one spring 
morning. I remember thefe was a cat picking 
its way along the back fence, and I was watch- 
ing it sleepily. When it was out of sight, I 
turned around, without meaning to, happened to 
see my face in the mirror. I caught myself off 
my guard, and saw my face, for the first time, 
I think, as it really is. It wasn’t the wrinkles, 
or the gray in my hair (there are only sixteen 
gray hairs). It was just the way my flesh hung 
loose around the right side of my chin,—flabby, 
and sallow and old, somehow. Perhaps I wasn’t 
feeling well that morning. I don’t know. But 
it was right as if somebody had shouted out,— 
as if I had shouted out, at the top of my voice, 
“You’re getting old.” It came to me with a hor- 
rible shock. I wasn’t to have any real life at all. 
After all this waiting, there wasn’t to be any 
coming out into the middle of things. Just this 
ugly little room here on the third floor back, 
with the stale smell of bristles and hair from 
the washroom, and my stale old self sitting at 
the window. That was to be my life, till I die. 

And my husband,—the one that will never 
come,—when I thought of him, I felt so angry, 
rather than sad. I was as angry as I had been 
once as a young girl when a funny little man 
who had promised to take me to a dance forgot 
all about coming for me. I felt as if I had been 
cheated. 

For weeks after that morning I went around 
with a horrible sense of the meanness and sor- 
didness of my life, particularly of this house and 
everyone in it. My father seemed queerer and 
stupider than ever, almost crazy at times. Some- 
times he would forget the simplest things, and 
make just the wrong remarks when strangers 
were around. I think that was the first time 
that I took a positive dislike to my mother, too. 
I grew to hate her worry and fuss about nothing, 
her sadness about petty things, her talk about 
things that don’t matter. I felt that I couldn’t 
stand living with people like that, off in a corner 
all my life. My sister was the worst. She won't 
admit that she is an old maid, not even to her- 
self. She knows that she will never get the 
chance to get away from here and really live. 
But she pretends to believe she will. Her cheer- 
fulness is the ghastliest thing about her. It 
isn’t real. When she smiles, her eyes get dim 
like a drunken man’s, and the whites of them 
get muddy and the lines about her mouth get 
ugly and grotesque. You often hear people talk 





about the courage it takes to be cheerful, | 
don’t think I ever saw anything as cowardly 
as my sister’s smile. ; 

Oh, but the room is the worst. The smallness 
and the barrenness of it! And how hard the 
outlines of those houses are across the yard 
against the dirty smoke-colored sky. And every- 
thing so quiet, I sometimes feel like droppit 1g my 
ice-water pitcher down into the yard just to 
wake things up, to make things a little more like 
life. 

The idea of getting out and doing some sort 
of work has come to me. Some of my friends 
have done that and have succeeded. One is a 
teacher; one has gone into business and is now 
at the head of a firm, just like a man; and one 
is a settlement worker. They have escaped and 
gotten out into the world. When I am with 
them I feel as if I had escaped, too, and gotten 
out where things happen. They aren’t old maids, 
They are just women who have not married 
People think there is no difference between the 
two. But I am an old maid and I know there js, 
The trouble with an old maid isn’t that she js 
not married to a man. The trouble is—if you 
can put it this way—that she is not married to 
the world. 

Well, I have not been able to find the right 
sort of work. I know now that I shall never find 
it. I make all sorts of excuses to myself. But 
the real reason is, just—that I can’t. Nobody 
has ever taught me how to work. Nobody ex- 
pects me to work. When I think of leaving this 
house early in the morning and going down- 
town somewhere and making my way all alone, 
it makes me feel chilly and helpless. The whole 
idea of it seems as preposterous and unreal to 
me as the idea of escaping from his cell must 
seem to a prisoner who has been a long time 
in prison. 

I still talk about doing things. But that is 
only because even the talking seems to be a sort 
of bridge between me and the world. I know 
I shall never do anything. I have been sitting 
here too long in the quiet, thinking of nothing 
in particular, and watching those stupid houses 
across the yard. Something inside of me has 
rotted away. 

I know my life will become narrower and 
meaner as time goes on. I know my father will 
get a little crazier, and my mother a little fussier, 
and my sister a little ghastlier, and that my room 
will get smaller and stuffer, aud that I shall get 
gloomier, every year. But I shall stay here for 
all that. And while I’m sitting here I’ll know 
that outside—over there, somewhere, are life and 
work and men and women and the wind sweep- 
ing across the open country. 

People should not have hidden things from 
me. I thought that life would be a short uphill 
climb of preparation, and then I’d be up on a 
broad flat sunny table-land and have lots of 
time to look around and see things and do things, 
before the short, sharp descent. But it hasn't 
been that way at all. I was on what I thought 
was the ascent when suddenly I found myself 
going downhill. That is all there has been to it. 
Oh, it’s all wrong. 


It hasn’t been fair. It hasn’t been a bit fair. 
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Humor of Lite 











SHE WAS TO WAIT. 

There is living in Illinois a solemn man who is 
often funny without meaning to be. At the time 
of his wedding, he lived in a town some distance 
from the home of the bride. The wedding was 
to be at her house. On the eventful day the 
solemn man started for the station, but on the 
way met the village grocer, who talked so enter- 
tainingly that the bridegroom missed his train. 

Naturally he was in a “state.” Something 
must be done, and done quickly. So he sent the 
following telegram: 

“Don’t marry till I come.—Henry.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


KEEPING COOL. 

Mrs. Peck: “Henry, what would you do if 
burglars broke into our house some night?” 

Mr. Peck (valiantly): “Humph! I should 
keep perfectly cool, my dear.” 

And when, a few nights later, burglars did 
break in, Henry kept his promise: he hid in the 
ice-box.—Lippincott’s. 


SLIGHTLY CONFUSED. 

“There was an old chap out in my country,” 
said Senator Carter, of Montana, “who was not 
regular in his church-going, and he was taken to 
task about it by the minister. So the next Sun 
day he slipped into church and sat it out. 

“As he was coming home he met a friend 
‘Say, he said, ‘did you ever hear of this man 
Simpson ?’ 

“‘Simpson?’ asked the friend. 
son ?” 

“Well, he was a mighty man. He took the 
jawbone of a mule one day and went down and 
killed fifty thousand Philadelphians before noon.’’ 
—Exchange. 


AN INCRIMINATING FACT. 

Rastus was on trial, charged with stealing 
seven dollars and eighty-five cents. He- pleaded 
not guilty, and, as he was unable to hire an 
attorney, the judge appointed Lawyer Clearem as 
counsel. Clearem put up a strong plea in defense, 
and Rastus was acquitted. 

Counsel and client met a few minutes later 
outside the court room. 

“Now, Rastus,” said Clearem, “you know the 
court allows the counsel very little for defending 
this kind of a case. I worked hard for you and 
got you clear. I’m entitled to much more pay 
than I’m getting for my valuable services, and 
you should dig up a good-sized fee. Have you 
got any money?” 

“Yes, Boss,” replied Rastus, “I still done got 
dat seben dollahs and eighty-five cents.”—Every- 
body's. 


‘What Simp- 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION. 

The noble songs of noble deeds of bravery or 
glory 

Are much enhanced if they’re declaimed with 
stirring oratory. 

I love sonorous words that roll like billows o’er 
the seas; 

These I recite like Cicero or like Demosthenes. 


And so, from every poem what is worthy I select; 

I use the phrases I like best, the others I reject; 

And thus, I claim, that I have found the logical 
solution 

Of difficulties that attend the art of elocution. 


Whence come these shrieks so wild and shrill? 
Across the sands o’ Dee? 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand and keep the 
bridge with thee! 

For this was Tell a hero? 
die? 

“The curse is come upon me!” said the Spider 
to the Fly. 


For this did Gessler 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command said, 
“Boatswain, do not tarry; 

The despot’s heel is on thy shore, and while ye 
may, gO marry.” 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite the British 
Grenadiers, 

Lars Porsena of Closium lay dying in Algiers! 

Old Grimes is dead! Ring out wild bells! And 
shall Trelawney die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornishmen are comin’ 
thro’ the rye! 

The Blessed Damozel leaned out,—she was eight 
years old, she said! 

Lord Lovel stood at his castle gate, whence all 
but him had fled. 

Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! Only three grains of 
corn! 

Stay, Lady, stay! for mercy’s sake! and wind 
the bugle horn. 

The glittering knife descends—descends—Hark, 
hark, the foeman’s cry! 

The world is all a fleeting show! 
“So am I!” 


Said Gilpin, 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! Roll on, roll 
on, thou deep! 

Maxwelton braes are bonny, but Macbeth hath 
murdered sleep! 

Answer me, burning shades of night! what’s 
Hecuba to me? 

Alone stood brave Horatius! The boy—oh, where 
was he? 
—Carolyn Wells in Harper's Magazine. 





HUMOR 


A NATURAL MISTAKE. 
Youtu: “Did you mix your colors on this?” 
AMATEUR Artist: “Sir! What do you mean? 
That’s my greatest picture.’—Exchange. 


THE WARDER WAS WORRIED. 

You can drive a prisoner to a pile of oakum, 
but you cannot make him pick. This it was that 
worried Warder X. 

“V’ve come about Convict Naughty Nine, sir,” 
said he, bluntly, to the governor. “’E refuses to 
pick hoakum !” 

“Refuses, does he?” said the great man, grimly. 

“Yes, sir. Ses he wants puttin’ to his own 
trade.” 

“Well, well, that’s only natural, after all. 
him to it.” 

“But that’s himpossible, sir.” 

“Tmpossible?” roared the governor. 

“Yes, sir—the man was a_haviator!”—Ezx- 
change. 


Put 


HE COULDN’T BELIEVE IT. 

A number of years ago, when Alvey A, Adee 
was Third Assistant Secretary of State, an em- 
ployee of the State Department was called to the 
‘phone, and the following colloquy ensued: 

“Will you kindly give me the name of the 
Third Assistant Secretary of State?” asked the 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

“Adee.” 

“A. D. what?” 

“A. A. Adee.” 

“Spell it, please.” 

a Vag 

“Yes.” 

ae ag 

“Yes:” 

“A—.” 

“You go to the devil!” and the receiver was 
indignantly hung up.—Metropolitan Magazine. 


i hdd 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ANSWER. 

The late Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia was 
a diplomat of the first order, and was possessed 
of a full share of Celtic wit and kindly humor. 

Before the Catholic Standard and the Catholic 
Times were combined to form one publication, 
there was keen rivalry and much controversy be- 
tween their proprietors and readers as to which 
was the more truly representative Roman Catholic 
organ in Philadelphia. Each sought eagerly to 
gain the official endorsement of the Archbishop. 
On one occasion a prominent layman tried to 
trap him into a statement as to which of the 
two publications he preferred. 

“Well, I will give you my opinion,” said the 
Archbishop deliberately; “it is certain that the 
Standard is far ahead of the times, and it is 
equally certain that the Times is much above the 
standard. Therefore I prefer to regard as most 
worthy the one which is thus proved to be supe- 
rior."—The Housekeeper, 


OF LIFE 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 

A woman in one of the factory towns of Mas. 
sachusetts recently agreed to take charge of 3 
little girl while her mother, a seamstress, went to 
another town for a day’s work. 

The woman with whom the child had been 
left endeavored to keep her contented, and among 
other things gave her a candy dog, with which 
she played happily all day. 

At night the dog had disappeared, and the 
woman inquired whether it had been lost. 

“No, it ain’t lost,” answered the little girl, 
“I kept it ’most all day, but it got so dirty that 
I was ashamed to look at it; so I et it.”—Lip. 
pincott’s. ———. 
HIS CONFESSION. 

In a burst of penitence little Freddie was tell- 
ing his mother what a wicked boy he had been. 

“The other day, mama,” he said, “I found the 
church door unlocked and I went inside. There 
wasn’t anybody there and I—” 

“You didn’t take anything away, did you, son? 
she asked. 

“Worse than that; I—” 

“Did you mutilate the hymn-books or play: any 
tricks of that kind?” 

“Oh, lots worse than that, mama,” sobbed Fred. 
die. “I went and sat down in the amem corner 
and said ‘Darn it.’ ”—The Housekeeper. 


GENEROSITY. 

A well-known New York contractor went into 
the tailor’s, donned his new suit, amd left his old 
one for repairs. Then he sought a café and re- 
freshed the inner man; but as he reached in his 
pocket for the money to settle his check, he 
realized that he had neglected to transfer both 
purse and watch when he left his suit. As he 
hesitated, somewhat embarrassed, he saw a bill 
on the floor at his feet. Seizing it thankfully, 
he stepped to the cashier’s desk and presented 
both check and money. 

“That was a two-dollar bill,” he explained when 
he counted his change. 

“IT know it,” the cashier replied, with a toss 
of her blonde head. “I’m dividing with you. I 
saw it first.”—Lippincott’s. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 
Her Dap: “No, sir; I won’t have my daughter 
tied for life to a stupid fool.” 
Her Suitor: “Then don’t you think you'd bet 
ter let me take her off your hands?”—E-xchange;. 


AND THEN 


BROADENING OUT. 
“Don’t you think travel broadens one?” 
“Yes. My wife gained thirty pounds; while 
we were in Europe last winter.”—Judge. 


HIGH (SPEED) ART. 
“Father bought a Rubens when we were: im 
Europe last summer.” 
“Really! What horse-power?”—Judge. 





